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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 


2634 Circle. 
Carnegie Hall, 


Secured 


Telephone, 
New York 





J. H. DUVAL., 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 

32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 


Studio: 
03-4 Carnegie Hall, New York 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 

gb. Normal course in Public and Private School 
usic, 


Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
Studio Building, 
Phone Circle 


STUDIOS 
58 West 
2297 


57th St. 


Sherwood 





CARL M. ROEDER, 

TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory, 
Norma! Course for Teachers, 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 

234 Main St., Orange, N. J. 

New York 


Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


992 Murray Hill, New York 


Phone: 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
$0 W. 67th St, N. ¥ Tel, 


MME. 


New York 


Annie Friedberg, 


1405 Columbus 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLN 


Teacher of voice in all its branches Defects 
of tone production eradicated, 
French and Italian Lyric Dietion, | 
257 West 6th Street New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler, 





MAESTRO G. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broad 


way, New York, 


Cannon St., Bridgeport, 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—-Coach—Repertoire 





Artists who have worked this season-~-Mary 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 
Barnes Wells. 

Studios reopen September 19, 1921, 

70 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel. Circle 1472, 
The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 
Susan 5S. Borce, 

Mus. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher. 
65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 





ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 
VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
Soprano 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


New York City 
Schuyler 


324 West 84th Street, 


Telephone 5420 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 Fast 78th Street New York 


Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





FRANCIS ROBINSON DUFF 

Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 
the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del 


sarte 





136 East 78th Street, New York, 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 
MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 322 West 89th Street, New York 
Tel. Riverside 2630. 


. PHIPPS BERGOLIO 


INSTRUCTION 
Institute of 


MABEI 

PIANIST 

Tuesdays and Fridays at the 
Musical Art 

120 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel, Circle 1350 





THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
Street, New York City 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
209 West 79th 








Taylor Building, 44 Address 
Conn, 
‘ MILLIE RYAN 
HAZEL MOORE, ART OF SINGING 
SOPRANO Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Per Lae Derigde, atteress, Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
437 Fifth Dna " New York Telephone Circle 8675 
FRANCIS ROGERS EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
J > = 
CONCERT BARTON: AND TEACHER MYER 
OF SINGING VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 


New Yo 


144 East 62nd Street, 
dechene. 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall, 





FLORENCE E., GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 


137 West 69th St., New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 
Teacher of Violin, Ensemble, Contusting 
Gottlieb Institute of 

Conscientious instructors in all “te 
Courses “ the professional and 

ymphony orchestra ve. 

136 East 76th a . New York City 

Rhinelander 4345 

Brooklyn, ne *.. Studio: 1339 Union Street 


rtments, 
© amateur 





ZIEGLER wer ITE OF NORMAL 
NGING 
1425 Be mor New York 
(Metropolitan Opera House) 
el, 1274 Bryant 
Anna E, Zreotxe, Diescros. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 po Ave, N. ¥. 
Phone, 3967 Fordham, 





828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Studio: 257 West 104th 

Phone, 2859 Academy 


Street. 





FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder, 


“Reing in full possession of my 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists, 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 


MR. 


method of 


1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co,) 
“A Maker of Readers’—No instrument 
Both class and individual instruction. 
Class courses begin Oct. Ist, Private any time. 
Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 


used, 


Carnegie Hall. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils, 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session 
Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 


GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ALICE 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 6539 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 

of Metropolitan Opera 
will accept pupils 

668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 


Late Company 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Piano Theor 


Teacher of and 





1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 
ISABEL LEONARD, 

VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall, 3 oe New York 


Telephone Circle 1350 








PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 

and praises very highly 
GOLDENBURG’S 
INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
Hall Tel. Cirele 3467 
Application by mail 


indorses 
ALBERT 
VIOLIN 


824 Carnegie 





Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
‘ecil Arden, 

Studio: 33 West 67th St.. New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if 
15 West 67th 
Phone 


They Know How to Breathe.” 
Street, New York City. 
2951 Columbus. 





Proressor ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 
Music—U niversity 
Alternate Saturdays 

56 West 68rH Srreer New Yorx City 


EDITH CRUZAN FICKE} YSCHER 


Artist. 


Dean of of Virginia, 


Concert Teacher of Voice. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





PIZZARELLO VOCAL 
Mrs, Evizaperu 
851-52 Carnegie Hall. 
Joseph Pizzarello 


Villa “Bel Canto,” Chemin de Vallauris, Cannes, 
France, 


ART 
Instructor 
New York 


Scuaup, 





FREDERICK Riesrerc, A. A. ( 


; PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit ee requirements Per- 
sonal address, 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 
bon 1530 





CARL FIQUE piayo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Soprano 
FIQUE 
128 De 








HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


SOPRANO 


3 Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
(Metropolitan Opera House 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


1425 Broadway 
Bldg.), N. Y., 
All Mail to 11 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
67th New York 
Phone, 


Street 
Cc Ssteatabee 4984. 


50 West 





MISS FRANCES FOSTER 


Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York 


Telephone Schuyler 1049 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
73rd Street 


- New York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 


240 West 





MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist—Instruction. 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St, 


e. et ee New York 
Telephone 8812 Bhtnslendae, 





SULLIVAN, 
SINGING 
New York City 


DANIEL 
TEACHER OF 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Address: J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, 
Studios reopen September Sth. 


MME. 


Voice 


N.Y, 





LAURA FE. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


2118 Columbus, New York 


Phone, 





LEWING, 

COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 

Telephone, Audubon 960 
Studio Steinway Hall 


ADELE 
PIANIST, 


Downtown 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E, 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 


Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin, Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 


249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Singing lessons 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme, Olga Warren 


370 Cenrrat New Yorx 


136 


Park West 


Telephone Riverside 





























November 17, 1921 


VLADIMIR 
DUBINSKY 
CELLIST 
Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 


Mgt. Harry H. Hall—G. Elliot, Asst. 
101 Park Avenue New York 


MINNIE TRACEY 








American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital ts 
Studio: Ursuline A W. Me St. 
Private Address: The ont, A 22, 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





GEORGE HAMLIN ‘f2kor° 


Instruction In Singing and English Diction 

November 1st to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., New 

York; June ist to November Ist: Lake Placid, 
Afiirondack Mts., N. Y¥. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality."—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East S4th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesany 


INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 


GUSTAVE L. 


BECKER 


COENRAAD Vv. BOS 


Accompanist. -Coaching 
fotel Hardin: 203 West S4th St. 
New York ity Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
hool of Music, 
Columbia School o $’ Wabash Ave., Chicago 


GARZIA =": — 


851-2 Sa age 
“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL VocciMusic 


3837 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


a sveeta, Veoge inqepeenee ang Dosen 
ssistant to exander nemann. 
229 West, 109th. St. N N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


5 SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 


904 Ainslie St. - 
A * Ravenswood 3804 


MiISERENDINO 


meet and TEACHER 
2128 Broadw: New York City 
Telephone 5981 Columbus 











Lectures on Bach, and on 
Art Principles in Music. 
Director of American 
Progressive Piano School 


110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 














ZT 84 


Tel. ot Circle 











- Chicago 








MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne_ Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, ohn pendriake Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work, 


: BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
- of 
N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
A TEACHEROF 502 West 113th Street,N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS - Auditions by Appointment Only 


WILD ess. ‘ 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


TOMLINSON 


Personal Representative: 
Claude Warford 
1425 Broadway, New Yor’ City 
New York 




















MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


H 
— fxingion Avenue, N.Y. Phone £16000 Vander 
Room 12, Steinway Hall, N. 


RALPH GOX 


ee Teacher of Singing 
etropoliten ely ag House Studios 
1425 eae New York 
485 W. 119th St., N.Y.C. 


CHAMBERS #2" 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Com poser—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

428 Fine Arts Building, CIBCAGG, BA, 


us HH AMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnat Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SHOE * 3 
Musical Managem 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, , ar Mass. 








Lk 
the teacher 


az 











Philadelphia 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


nger and vocal Interna’ 
nized a's Voice Datlder Wales’ Repairer and 


Special Course in Diction. Pupils p 
pag A and ——-. studlon: Bu é 
Drawing » ay ~ =, z 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 


OLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED V. SITTIG 167 West-80th St., N. Y. City 
Schayler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 


woe FOR ROR CONCERT F.NGAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Fecos- 
for ‘0 




















ee. oo and 
Will Aa we ced 
Papils, a a 176th St. 
2052 Tremont 
c TEACHER OF 
‘ WARTORD "eek 
A Metropolitan Opera 
U House Studios 
D 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
E Phone Bryant 1274 
a 
?*K RAF T 
" Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
nw 454 Deming Place, emcege 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist " Director Brick Church, Temple 


Beth El Union prertagient Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


JEAN HECIMEL, 


Concert Violinist and Pedag 
151 Second Avenue (near oth. Street) 
Telephone Dry Dock 4070 





Studio: 
New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street . 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme, Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


TILLA 


GEMUNDER 


Soprano 
Concert and Recitals 


ANNIE FRIEDBERC 
New York 








New York 

















Management : 
1425 Broadway 








NEVADA REED 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO TENOR 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 


Mr. HENRY ial 10 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist ch New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Sympho Phony Orchestra, ete. 








STUDIO: Steinway a 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


BONG! 


“In pe a student's 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I aware suggest to him to 
consult 
Chere is MADAME VALERI 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that gel be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords,” 

381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


= LUTIGER GANNON |: 





MADAME VALERI 




















LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canlo School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, 
Chaliapin, by Ruffo, m Raleg, Dee. 
Zerola, etc. 








Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
— 


Address 
care Thes. A. Edison, Inc. 
ge, N.d 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


INSTRUCTION 





Dramatic Mezzo 
Soprano 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Concert and Opera 
47 West 8th Street, 


R 
E 
G 
I 
N 
my New York City 


tation HOFFMANN 12 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


KUDISCH : 


Instruction: 24 £, 99th St. 








VIOLINIST 

Diploma from Petro- 
rad Conservatory, 
Brot. Auer. 


Tel. 1730 Lenox 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Tel, Main 6728 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arte Building + - . 


aA 
L 
Ee 
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Chicago 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


BALL 


5ROSSI-DIEHL 





131 E. 69th St. New York City 











FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


SOPRANO 
CONTRALTO R nee nee 
roadway : id . 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, 1. | Y New York Studios = "Nowak Node 
LYNNWOOD patos 
Rofrmaster LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 
a = Accompanist—Ceaoch 
oat oe e.m L wr of pupils accepted. 
° est llit treet : N York 
*e new York City Telephone $860—Ex, 2 Cathedral” 





E; MADAME ~] 

MMA A, DAMBMANI 

Founder and Pres. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 

evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall Vocal Instruction, Residence 

— 137 West 93d 8t., Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 
a. m., 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Matuer 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 


BIRDICE BLYE ji: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





Suite 40, 











KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


EDITH SILANCE-SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bidg., Nerfolx, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Club of Norfolk 


t GILBERTE 


t Out! 
L GILBERTE’ $ Big Song Success 


T “Come Out in the 
> T Sweet Spring Night” 


(A Spring Serenade) 
Hotel Astor, B’ way & 44th St. Tel. Bryant 2100 


> FINNEGAN 


- Soloist hy Lada ay Cathedral, N. Y. 


Personal address: 





. 











Studio: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, 5829" Circle 


9 South 20th St. Elmburet, L. 1, N.Y. 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1921-1922 


Operatic Chorus—Directors: ROMUALDO SAPIO and CARL FIQUE 
Apply to President, 1730 Broadway (Corner 55th Street) for all Informatien 
Tel. Circle 0651 








4 MUSICAL COURIER 


November 17, 1921 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street . ° New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Weite-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
. New York City 





Office snd Warercoms: 667 Fifth Avenue 











A. SINIGAILIANO 


Violinist and Teacher 
Studio : 314 West 72nd St., New York City 
Phone 6041 River 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
2030 Diamond Street Philadelphia, Pe. 


RABBITS 


Music by Ch. Lagourgue for Voice and Piano 
New York Paris Lendon 
G. Schirmer,Ine, H.Herelle Cie J & W Chester, Ltd, 
at all music stores 





U know Paderewski's “Men- 

uet’’— his masterful 

tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it? 

That is the achievement of Centary 





—for 15c you can 





Condector— Coach — Accomsanist 
STUDIOS: 
241 , — 


Phone sy ad 


J. WARREN 


ERB 
: REUTER 


PIANIST 
i Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Else Fiecher, ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Isabel Reusch, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 





“ First Tarantelle,"’ . 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’’ “I! Puritani,"’ “The 
Brook,"’ “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No.2,’""The Palms,”’ 
and practically all the other 
etandard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
Wen you buy music,select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at areal sa 


New York 








STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Boston 
Thuredays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 
CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 

Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chevtra, New York Society of Friends of 
Music. 


SS Re 

















“Strongest 
yee d Ra 4-4 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A School which offers every advantage incidental to a broad musical 
including 12 of the leading members of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. etamton. 70 Astiet Tentiom, 


Students may register at any time. For catalogue, address H. B. Manville, Business Manager 


§405 to 5415 Woodward Avenue, Detroit,’ Mich, 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





qualities and durability 


Th Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
_ eee. — is still being built by its or 
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DIVA GALLI-CURCI OPENS SEASON 
BRILLIANTLY AT METROPOLITAN 


Great Artist Wins Fashionable Opera Throng with Beau d Skill of H inging— 
Gigli and Baritone De Luca Partner Gallt-Curei Kine Singing—Tenor 


Monday evening marked the season premiére at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, and it seems almost needless to set 
down the record that the edifice was packed from pit to 
dome, that highly placed representatives of society, the arts, 
the professions, and the mercantile and financial worlds 
made up a large part of the huge audience, that the familiar 
scenes were enacted in the lobbies, in the boxes, and in the 
crowded streets surrounding the opera house, and that all 
the proceedings on the stage and in the orchestral reserva- 
tion passed off with their customary glamor and effect. The 
winter opera season of 1921-22 now is in 
swing and there will be much to tell about 
it as the musical months pass on melo- 
diously,. 

Several unusual features were in evi- 
dence for the opening night. First of all, 
there was the absence of the lamented 
Caruso, spoken of with deep feeling by the 
many who missed him sorrowfully; then 
there was “Traviata” as the bill, a work 
which is not commonly selected to inaugu- 
rate an opera season in New York, and 
finally, a marked sense of expectancy filled 
the air during the early part of the even- 
ing, for the new stellar attraction of the 
Metropolitan, Amelita Galli-Curci, was 
making her debut at that institution as one 
of its regular artists and had been assigned 
to do the coloratura flights, lyric warblings, 
and coquetries and sufferings which make 
up the role of Violetta. 

How Gacui-Curct ConQueren. 

Mme. Galli-Curci is associated in the 
public mind with a career singularly inter- 
esting, and its details are too well known 
to need repetition here and now. The fact 
remains, however, that the suddenness of 
her rise in America and the artistic im- 
portance it assumed, almost from the be- 
ginning, continue to engage the fancy of 
operagoers and they still regard her as the 
heroine of a magnificent adventure. That 
is why she draws vast armies of hearers 
who as a rule do not concern themsel\ es 
much with visiting the places where lyric 
drama finds its voicing. However, the 
habitual opera clientele also has been at- 
tracted by Galli-Curci, and her victory 
over that group is vastly more significant 
than her appeal to hoi polloi, for the ad- 
miration of the discriminative element was 
won by the singer through the sheer appeal 
and perfection of her art. It is difficult 
enough to create an initial sensation in 
musical performance, but to maintain it 
consistently and continuously is a feat that 
can be accomplished only by an artist of 
phenomenal merit. 

Chicago was the real discoverer of Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s worth, and New York en- 
dorsed the estimate of its sister city none 
too willingly at first, but with all the more 
warmth and affection when the soprano 
had demonstrated her ability in several op- 
eratic roles and won laurels also as an 
interpreter on the concert stage. It was 
seen that she took her art seriously and 
studied all the time in her effort to acquire 
the last possible degree of finish in voice, 
style, and musicianship. She has by no 4 
means reached the limit of her possibilities, = 
for it is whispered that she intends to i 
seek wider vocal fields and essay most of 
the roles of the lyric-dramatic repertory- 
Madame Butterfly among them. 

Tue “TRAVIATA” PREMIERE, 

The Violetta of Galli-Curcj is not a 
novelty to New York opera audiences, for 
she sang the part here many times with the Chicago organ- 
ization, both at the Lexington and Manhattan Opera houses. 
Her record of triumphs on those occasions is a glittering 
one and she was accorded her place long ago by our public 
and critics as a Violetta of youthful appearance and manner, 
of gracious charm and piquant appeal, and of tonal and 
technical mastery so complete as to allow but little oppor- 
tunity for criticism now and again. 

Last Monday Mme. Galli-Curci was handicapped by an 
excusable degree of nervousness when she did her first act, 
and it made her position with her listeners all the more 
strong, for they felt that her heart and soul were in her 
work and that she was aroused to do her best to win the 
favor of her patrons in her new sphere of activities. Her 
poise soon returned, however, and long before the opera was 
over she had regained all the confident brilliancy and fluent 
vocal ease which were familiar to those who know her work 
well. Her voice is at its best now, clear, resonant, mellow, 
flexible, and her coloratura essays in trills, scales, rapid 
tonal cascades and cadenzas of all kinds never exhibited 
more dexterity and radiance than were in evidence for the 
Metropolitan Opera hearers. The “Ah fors e lui” and 
“Sempre libera” stimulated tremendous applausive response, 











Metropolitan. 


as always, and from that point of the opera until the fall of 
the final curtain Mme. Galli-Curci was the recipient of a 
series of ovations growing constantly in duration and in- 
tensity. The curtain calls were of the kind and number 
which only a triumphant artist receives at New York’s fas- 
tidious house of opera. 

Giett AND De Luca App Deticuts. 


Tenor Gigli was in superb voice, and knew it, to judge 
from the manner in which he threw out top tones, poured 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, 
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concert both in New York and on tour. 


sl. 


fervor into his work generally, and wove highly artistic 
phrasing about all of his tonal utterances. His smoothnegs 
of delivery, the lovely pianos and pianissimos with which 
he invested the softer moments, and the impressive sense of 
style he exhibited throughout the evening made him a potent 
factor in the artistic success of the performance, and he 





“Samson and Delilah” Proves a Weak Vehicle with Which to Begin the Season—Speeches Lacking 


SMM 





who, now that Caruso is dead, has become the senior member of the tenor section 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
“Carmen” and Mario in “Tosca” during this, the first, week of the season at the 
Last summer Mr. Martinelli was the leading dramatic tenor of the 
Colon Theater in Buenos Aires, and recently he has sung with great success in 


roles of Don Jose in i 


shared fully and most deservedly in the tributes which were 
paid to the bright particular star of the occasion. 

Giuseppe De Luca, the staunch, true and tried artist of the 
Metropolitan, was the senior Germont, and filled that role 
with fine and colorful singing, and dignified and sincerely 
felt acting. 

The rest of the cast included Minnie Egener as Flora 
Louise Berat as Annina, Angelo Bada as Douphol, Mario 
Laurenti as D’Obigny, and Paolo Ananian as the Doctor, a 
role he interpreted with deftness and conviction, 

Roberto Moranzoni, at the head of the orchestra, con 
tributed valuable services, and aside from his unfailing 
command of the stage forces, he drew from his men a con 
tinual stream of lovely tone and a high order of technical 
excellence. 

Rosina Galli, that perennial favorite of our city, danced 
a Spanish number with Giuseppe Bonfiglio and covered 
herself with glory. She seems to be more agile, more grace 
ful, more resourceful than ever. Rounds of “bravas” were 
mixed with the wild handclapping that re- 
warded her. 

A word of warm praise to Giulio Gatti 
Casazza for commissioning Joseph Urban 
to get up new scenic investiture and cos 
tumes for time-worn “Traviata.” The in 
teriors, backgrounds and al fresco effects 


now have a welcome in aginativeness to 
give them the semblance of reality, and 
their colors were blended subtly and beau 
tifully with those of the costumes and 
other trappings . 

Altogether, it was a night of real mu 


sical and artistic import, and is so set down 
by this reporter for the Musica Courter 


Gala Opera Performance for 
Conference Delegates 

Although the matter is not definitely 
settled at the time of going to press, it 1s 
expected that a special gala performance 
will be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of Saturday, No 
vember 26, in honor of the delegates to the 
Peace Conference. The conference will be 
adjourned over the Thanksgiving holidays, 
and it is expected that many of the mem 
bers will come to New York to spend the 
week end. If plans go through, President 
Harding is expected to be in the audience 
Single acts from operas will be 
presented, with the star members of the 
company participating. 


several 


Worcester Festival Changed to 
Spring 

The management of the Worcester Fes 
tival announces that it has decided to hold 
its next festival in the spring of 1923, and 
that following festivals will be held annu 
ally in the spring instead of the fall. The 
organization will be kept intact this win 
ter and the time devoted to strengthening 
the male section of the chorus, with the 
intention of giving a single concert in the 
spring of 1922, at which this male chorus 
and soloists will appear. The change of 
the festival from fall to spring will not 
entail the loss of a season, the festival next 
year taking place at the end of the 1922-23 
season instead of at its beginning, 








’ 
Nikisch Coming Next Season 
The Musicat Courter learns that Artur 

Nikisch, most tamous of orchestra con 

ductors of today, leader of the Berlin 

Philharmonic and of the Leipsic Gewand- 

haus concerts, has signed a contract with 

the International Concert Direction f 

tour in America during the months of 

March and April, 1923, 


Howard Harold Hanson Wins 
Juilliard Fellowship 


The first competitive fellowship of the 
Juilliard Foundation to the American 
Academy at Rome has been awarded to Howard Harold 
Hanson, Dean of the College of the Pacific, San Jose, Cal. 
Mr. Hanson is a native of Nebraska and is twenty-five 
years old. Complete details of the award will be given in 
next week’s issue of the Musica. Courter. Another fel 
lowship has already been awarded to Leo Sowerby. 


for a 
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CHICAGO OPERA BEGINS WITH “SAMSON” 


D’Alvarez Meets 


with Slight Accident—Muratore Magnificent—Polacco at His Best 


They are off to a poor start. The biblical story of 
“Samson and Delilah” makes a fine oratorio but a poor 
opera. Mary Garden showed lack of judgment in choosing 
it for the opening bill of the Chicago Opera season as it 
afforded the huge audience that crowded the Auditorium 
Monday evening few opportunities for big demonstrations 
of erithusiasm. No speeches were called for and none 
given and the efforts of a few to stampede the balance of 
the audience was unsuccessful. A Campanini, a Gatti, a 


Carré, a Gregor would not have chosen such ar 
“Samson” for an opening night 


opera as 
D’ALVAREZ IN ACCIDEN' 

Marguerite d’Alvarez, the Delilah, looking slimmer than 
on her previous appearance here, met with a painful acci- 


dent soon after her entrance, falling several steps. She 
went on with the role nevertheless, but her singing re 
(Continued on page 45) 
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RICHARD STRAUSS: SEER AND IDEALIST 


BY 
of Richard 


MONG the great composers our era, 

A Strauss seems to me to stand forth as a type of the 

“gemiitlich” family man in music—normal, kindly, 
well balanced; a genius by reason of attributes of the soul 
and heart rather than of the head; a seer rather than a pure 
artist, an emotionalist rather than a craftsman; above all an 
inveterate idealist, seeking always heroic nobility and spir- 
itual exaltation, and able to find them in what may seem 
unexpected places and subjects, 

The generous magnitude of his soul leads him to desire 
to inelose and depict, as far as possible, all phases of exist- 
not only those universally considered worthy of artistic 
but also many that appear merely gruesome, 
’ to a less cosmic vision than his own 
see permeating his music (the songs no less than the 
and operas) a humane soul overflowing with 
human kindness, a lackadaisically robust per 
with tender affection and fatherly insight 

Wondrously Bavarian, is he not perhaps the most su 
premely “gemiitlich” of all composers, past and present? 

Brusque and roughshod on the surface at times; careless, 
uncritical and unfastidious at all times; not, perhaps, a 
raftsman of the highest degree; but a man, a human be ing 
of the great order, supremely possessed of the ability to 
soar above the petty affairs of every-day existence into the 
eternal realms of cosmic cente mplation and religious ecstasy 

No doubt, he has an almost childish weakness for tinsel 
and tricks, and is no eschewer of storms, turmoils and the 

>: 


ence, 
presentation, 
sordid and “unpleasant’ 


tone-poems 
the milk of 
sonality replete 


vagaries ot 

But it seems to me that it ts essentially as a protrayer of 
“the calm that follows the storm,” as a prophet of eternal 
values, that Strauss reigns supreme among contemporaneous 
He loves to render the human soul ensconced 
in the serenity of philosophic calm, looking back over the 
struggles of life or across the strokes of fate in a mood 
of benign forgiveness and understanding 

Battles and the myriad manifestations of energy merely 
serve to usher in this final state of lofty repose, out of 
which Strauss himself seems to speak in the telling accents 
of the first person singular : 

This Nirvana, liberally tinged, it is true, with the afore- 
aid typical South German “gemiitlichkeit” is the very es- 
ence of the composer's own lovable temperament, and it is 
to this goal, therefore, that he loves to lead his heroes toil- 
somely, precariously, outrageously, but inevitably. ; 

it is hard to conceive of any other composer possessing 
to a greater degree the peculiar qualities that go to make 
for a perfect exposition of this particular soul-state. 
“style” (such as enclose a 
within the narrow bonds 
for Strauss than for 


} sSssion 


composers 


Constraining considerations of 
Debussy, a Ravel, a Cyril Scott, 
of exquisite choice) exist no more 
Frederick Delius. Uncritical and unselfconscious in the 
extreme, and chastened by no strict standards of artistic 
morality, Strauss is singularly able to give his inner nature 
free reign in an ingenious musical language of sweeping 
breadth. Somewhat commonplace, somewhat sentimental 
phrases flow forth with a ring of perfect truth and convic- 
tion (for they are really typical of the man) and are handled 
with a sense of bigness that always seems inspirational 
rather than premeditated, The greater the moment, the 
mare truly does Strauss appear to be himself, and himself 
only 

His inherent propensity for rising above all worldly deter- 
rents to final glory is shown no less strikingly in the last 
act of “Salome” than it is in the trio in “Rosenkavalier” or 
in the great spiritual climaxes of “Tod und Verklarung,” 
“Rin Heldenleben,” “Also sprach Zarathustra,” “Don Quix- 
ote” and “The Legend of Joseph,” though it is shown in 
a different way. Here, again, we note Strauss’ idealism. 

Salome” might have been many things in many men’s 
hands. Through Strauss’ vision, we see the purifying white 
heat of self-effacing passion resulting in a rapt trance of 
world-forgetting ecstasy, in which are drowned all puny 
personal considerations of life, 
. This sublime tragedy of the senses seems to have awak- 
ened in Strauss’ phiiosophic intuitions the same universally 
religious note that it equally would in the mind of an Orien- 
tal mystic, and were Salome’s swan song put before us as 
religious music, | feel sure it would not seem to us incon- 
gruous in that character, so noble, so cosmically devout is 
its whole tenor 

No less perfect than Strauss’ exposition of the calmly 
sublime appears to me his ability to voice a certain warm 
and gentle phase of modern affection; a comradely emo- 
tionalism well watered with sentiment but deliciously free 
from mawkishness We find lovely instances of what I 
mean in his song, “Mit deinen blauen Augen,” in the ingra- 
tiating ariette, “Du, Venius’ Sohn, gibst stissen Lohn,” in 
“Der Barger als Edelmann,” in the breakfast scene in the 
first act of “Rosenkavalier” and in the final duet of the 
same opera 

It is as if the whole world melts in a motherly mood of 
gentle, loving kindness and graceful generosity. 

It seems to me that in estimating Strauss, too little is 
usually said of the balmy, sentimental, affectionate and 
idealistic side of his nature, while an altogether dispropor- 
tionate emphasis is laid upon his “diabolical cleverness” as 
a technician, the daring of his originality, his skill as an 
orchestrator and his wizardry as a descriptive programist. 

In all modesty I must confess that it is not where tech- 
nical deftness or abstract musical mastery is concerned that 
| find Strauss pre-eminent, 

Strauss is not an intrinsically exquisite composer like 
Delius, the complex beauties of whose scores baffle full 
realization at first acquaintance, but which yield up new and 
ever new secrets of delicate intimacy at cach fresh hearing. 

Nor is Sttauss a born innovator like Debussy, changing 
the face of contemporaneous music with one’ sweep, nor a 

rolific iconoclast like Cyril Scott, Scriabin or Stravinsky, 
bri inging new impulses and interests to the brotherhood of 
fellow composers by a thousand versatile experiments. 

Strauss is no dream-inspired colorist like Debussy or 
Ravel, weaving round his musical ideas veil upon veil of 
subtle tonal enchantment. Though capable of wonderful 
momentary inspirations as a colorist, | cannot deny that his 
average orchestration seems to me afflicted with a certain 
dull, flat, stodgy quality that, for want of a better term, I 
venture to call “middle class.” Practical it is, and safe; it 


PERCY ALDRIDGE GRAINGER 


never sounds thin, but it is often “muddy” in the extreme; 
and though it covers large surfaces with a magnificent 
stride, it does so at the expense of charm of details, and 
evinces but little sensitiveness with regard to the harmonious 
balance of sound proportions., 

Nevertheless Strauss’ every score is lit up by occasional 
flashes of orchestral imaginativeness of a transcendingly 
original quality, and the more daring these moments are— 
the more they emerge from the pure flame of Strauss’ own 
whimsical imagination rather than from the nucleus of pre- 
vious orchestral experiences—the more bewitchingly lovely 
they are. 

Is this not yet another proof of the inborn effortless great- 
ness of the man; a token that his genius is, at its best, at 
least, of the purely inspirational order; not a built-up labo- 
rious product, sullied with “cleverness” and “riders, but a 
spirit utterance, welling forth in native and unconsidered 
purity from the soul within? 

The imitations of sheep bleatings in “Don Quixote” appeal 
to most people's sense of the comical for non-musical rea- 
sons, no doubt. But let us set these considerations aside for 
a moment and listen to the orchestral bleatings as pure 
sound, And I ask: Is not this one of the most soothing, 
mesmeric, opalescent acoustical achievements in musical 
history ? 

Here again we see the soaring idealist, the 
beautifier in Strauss revealed, 

As a mere programist his purpose would have been amply 
fulfilled by making the sheep in “Don Quixote” merely 
sheeplike and comic, by making the chorus of carping critics 
(high chromatic polyphonic woodwind passage) in “Helden- 
leben” merely ludicrous and cacophonous. 

But in both these cases, as in a myriad others I might 
name, the instinctive (though possibly unconscious) aesthete 
in Strauss was not to be denied, and in the place of what 
might have been two emotionally barren descriptive passages 
we have a precious pair of tonal creations of the most sensi- 
tive abstract beauty. 

| am myself too little in sympathy with the artistic view- 
point that leads a musician to write program music. I see 
too little connection between literary rlots and music, be- 
tween every-day events and music, to be in a position to 
judge fairly of Strauss’ “desc riptive” powers. Certainly it 
is not on account of these that I consider him a great genius 

Strauss grew up in a would-be “brainy” age; an irre- 
ligious and emotionally impoverished age, curiously sus- 
ceptible to the cheapest fripperies of intellectualism; and it 
is just possible that what seems to some of us the somewhat 
shallow descriptive tendencies of some of his tone-poems 
are the toll he had to pay to that environment. In the later 
Strauss, however, I seem to note an ever increasing devel 
opment of the pure musician at the expense of all side issues, 
and for that reason the “Rosenkavalier” and “Ariadne” 
(particularly the latter) kindle, in my case, a still warmer 
glow of sympathy, strike a still deeper note of reverence 
than even the most splendid and brilliant of his earlier com- 
positions. Strauss appears to me to become more mellow, 
more genuine, more effortlessly himself with each successive 
work—another sign, for me, of the depth and truth of his 
genius, and of the abiding value of his muse. 

With the exception of certain exquisite but very rare 
moments, his resources as a harmonist strike me as lagging 
sadly behind those of most other great living composers. 

Whether as regards harmonic originality or a refined 
sense for the euphonious and expressive distribution of the 
component parts in chords, one could not for one moment 
dream of comparing him with such harmonic giants as 
Debussy, Ravel, Delius or Cyril Scott. 

But here, again, the later Strauss by far outstrips the 


inveterate 
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younger, and the harmonic beanties of the “Ariadne” over- 
ture denote, to my mind, quite a new sensitiveness for him 
in respect to harmonic possibilities, possibly derived from 
contact with the remarkable life-giving innovations of 
French and English composers in this field, or, equally likely, 
evolved by himself independently straight out of his own 
evergreen imagination, now, for the first time, focused upon 
a more purely “chordy” style. Perhaps, however, his su- 
preme harmonic achievement is the cascade of wondrously 
unrelated triads associated with the silver rose in “Rosen- 
kavalier,” constituting one of the most ravishing chord 
passages in modern music and certainly something entirely 
unprecedented in Strauss’ own career as composer. 

It is interesting to compare with this the no less lovely 
and epoch making chord progressions in the middle of 
Ravel's incomparable “Le gibet,” published in 1909. Whether 
or not both of these emanations of the highest harmonic 
originality came into being without influence on either side, 
of one thing we can be certain, that Strauss in his “Silver 
Rose” music no less than Ravel in “Le gibet ” has given the 
world of harmony a new inspiration and impetus from which 
discerning composers can, if they will, drink a profitable 
draught of freshness. 

To my mind, however, the greatest purely musical quality 
of Strauss’ genius is manifested in the pith and pregnance 
of his musical ideas, which, though frankly and bravely 
commonplace at times, burst forth with an almost Beethoven- 
like explosive inevitability and naturalness that disarm crit- 
icism, and bear upon the face of them the stamp of the 
great personality from which they spring. 

His themes and motives make their appeal chiefly through 
their sharply chiseled intervallic and rhythmic physiognomy, 
and not by reason of their adaptability to sophisticated color 
treatment. They create almost the same vital impression 
when played on a piano, a harmonium or a penny whistle 
that they do in their original orchestration, and this seems 
to me a conclusive proof of the initial inventive vigor that 
gave them birth. 

On the whole, Strauss does not seem to appeal to the 
younger generation of composers as much as he, perhaps, 
deserves to, and this, | imagine, is largely due to the some- 
what coarse, care less and uncritical methods of his compo 
sitional workmanship. 

The general public seems capable of continuing to love a 
genius chiefly because of his emotional type, but fellow 
composers have to be able to admire qualities of craftsman- 
ship as well if they are not to weary of an art product. 

Strauss is not a musician’s musician like Bach, Mozart, 
Schubert, Grieg or Debussy, capable of turning out flawless 
gems of artistic subtlety and prefection, but rather is he a 
great cosmic soul of the Goethe, Milton, Nietsche, Walt 
Whitman, Edgar Lee Masters calibre; full of dross, but 
equally full of godhead; lacking refinement, but not the 
supremer attributes; and uniquely able to roll forth some 
great uplifting message after gigantic preliminaries of bore- 
dom and inconsequence. 

And is not the general public fundamentally right (as 
usual) in its instinctive response to Strauss? For is not, 
at least from the non-musician’s standpoint, grandeur and 
purity of soul of more account than the most exquisite gifts 
of musical sensitiveness, originality and culture? Is not, 
therefore, Strauss’ hold upon the general public a good 
omen? For does not his personal message, like that of 
George Moore's indescribably significant “The Brook 
Kerith,” contain the exact reaction most needed from the 
present world-wide immersion in strife and commercial 
enslavement and competition, the message that the seer, 
however, at all times has to proclaim to the empirical world; 
that the real gold dwells in the heart within, and is not to 
be captured any other place, and that the real hero is he, 
who, turning dissatisfied away from the outer world’s illu- 
sionary shows of victory and defeat, finds contentment 
finally within himself in viewing in the mirror of his own 
contemplative soul the whole universe suffused in a glory 
of love and ‘getenenting! April 26, 1917. 





N. F. OF M. C. SENDS SPECIAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS ~ 
IN OPPOSITION TO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT TAX 


First Board Meeting, Held Under Direction of the New President, 


Mrs. Lyons, a Busy One—Drastic Action Taken to 


Amend Tariff Bill—Would Also Amend National Conservatory Bill—Musical Monitor Dropped, and Its Own 
Bulletin to Be Issued—Singing of American Songs and Production of American Opera in the American 
Language Especially Urged—Two New Prizes Offered—A National Federation 
Library to Be Established 


THE MUSICAL MONITOR REFUSES TO ACCEPT DISMISSAL 


The first board meeting of the National Federation s 
Music Clubs, held under the direction of Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, the newly elected president, took place at St. Louis 
the week of November 7 with a good attendance of board 
members, 

The session was a busy one. Among the things to which 
attention was given was the bill for the National Con- 
servatory of Music, which, in amended form, is soon to 
come again before Congress. The amendment provides that 
the directorship of the National Conservatory should be 
vested in a board of regents instead of a director general, 
and the Federation endorses the amendment. A resolution 
was passed, and communicated telegraphically, asking that 
Congress eliminate the tax on musical instruments in the 
new tariff bill. 

Musicat Monitor Droppep. 

The board decided to discontinue the Musical Monitor as 
the official organ of the National Federation and instead to 
issue its own monthly bulletin, 10,000 copies of which will 
be sent out regularly each month, beginning January 1, at 
no expense to the clubs. This is in order to insure wider 
publicity. The board specially endorsed the singing of 
American songs and the production of American opera in 
the American language. A message was sent to Mrs. 
Harold McCormick, Chicago, expressing gratification and 
appreciation of her action in planning to produce two Amer- 
ican operas in the American language yearly in Chicago 
and the repetition of the two German operas given last year 
in the American language. 

New Prizes. 

An announcement was made of the establishment of two 
new prizes for the Federation under the Department of 
American Music, one for $1,000 to be given by the Federa- 
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tion for a musical composition the style of which is to be 
designated later, and another for $500 to be given by Mrs. 
Fae Seiberling, of Akron, Ohio, former president of the 
Federation, for a chamber music composition for oboe, flute. 
violin, piano and two voices. Ella May Smith, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is. chairman of the American music committee 
and will announce the terms of the competition shortly. It 
was announced that the establishment of a national Federa- 
tion library is under way. 

The board members were guests at the concert of the St. 
Louis Symphony at the Coliseum on Sunday, November 6, 
when Rudolph Ganz made his debut as conductor of the 
orchestra there. They also witnessed the production of 

“Martha” by the St. Louis School of Opera. 


Monitor Reruses To Accert DisMIssat. 


Questioned in regard to the action of the board of direc- 
tors of the N. F. M. C. in voting to discontinue the Musical 
Monitor as the official organ of the Federation, the manager 
of that paper sent to the Musica Courter the following 
statement : 


Without prgvgus 
of Directors of the 
bership of 45 to continue a quorum—meeting in St, Louis within 
the past two weeks have taken an action with regard to the 
Musical Monitor which is unconstitutional and illegal. he Monitor 
does not admit the validity of this action, but stands on its con 
stitutional rights as guaranteed in Article I, Paragraph 5, of the 
“By-Laws and Standing Rules” _ adopted at the Twelfth Biennial 
Convention of the N. . and printed in the Federation’s 
Year Book for 1921. This paragrap h reads: 

“At a meeting of the Board o: irectors held within thirty days 
following the close of the biennial meeting, the Board of Directors 
shall appoint a librarian, a historian, a arliamentarian, a chairman 
for each department listed in the Stan ing Rules, a chairman for 
each standing committee listed in the Standing Rules, a chairman 
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members of the Board 


notification seventeen 
N. F. M. C.-—the least number of a total mem- 
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HEN young Toadstool 
reaches his ‘nth year of 
piano or violin study 


and Professor Cross- 
crank initiates him into the 
mysteries of elementary harmony, 
he lays the foundation for a new 
unit in the already weighty struc- 
of anarchism, bolshevism and 
iconoclastic relativity. Our young hopeful accepts Chap- 
ter I without essential protest, though he declares in- 
wardly that it is all rot and that he knows it all already any- 
how, and what’s the good of going over the old stuff, just 
as if anybody couldn't tell the difference between a major 
and minor scale with his eyes shut and his ears stuffed with 
cotton ! 

Also Chapter II, dealing with elementary chords, is ac- 
cepted in the same spirit, like the aimless antics of infancy, 
rather silly and somewhat embarrassing, but harmless and 
innocuous. But Chapter III is of another color. For 
Chapter III contains the first definite and all-embracing 
“Thou Shalt Not” and sets the chip upon young Toad- 
stool’s shoulder which shall remain there until he becomes 
as pedantic and as sapless as his teacher. It brings his 
flagging attention up with a jolt, waving before it the red, 
incendiary rag of Consecutive Fifths. 

Instantly he races home and tries out the possibilities of 
fifths. He finds that they are quite palatable, not to say 
piquant, and that they can be made to sound mysterious and 
bell-like, suggestive of distance, of passion, and of good 
humor. In fact, of all parallel intervals the fifths are the 
most delectable, ‘delicious and charming. 

After that his eyes and ears are always open for them. 
He finds them in Wagner, Beethoven and Irving Berlin, 
not to speak of the lesser fry; he hears them cast off in 
reckless chatelaines by the ubiquitous jazz band; and the 
electric piano player which entices the unwary into the 
cavernous rag cellar of the nearest song shop hammers them 
out with anvilic vim, a modern realization of the medieval 
dream of perpetual motion. 

Therewith, thereby and therefrom, young Toadstool is 
robbed of his erstwhile budding respect for Professor Cross- 
crank and all his ilk, the harmony book (especially Chapter 
III with its inferential inhibitions) and its author included. 
Any further sympathy between pupil and teacher becomes 
impossible unless one of the two will back down, and neither 
one dreams of such a course. Each is sure that he is right, 
and the pupil becomes more sure day by day because the 
teacher is unable to give any convincing and obvious rea- 
sons for the rule, and because he will not argue the matter, 
a position that, to the boyish intuition of his pupil, savors 
of weakness and doubt, if not fear. 

Fifths are cantankerous and nasty things. It does not 
take much to convince us that, as an accompaniment to 
pure melody, parallel fifths, either above or below, are, to 
say the least of it, unsatisfactory. All right if you like 
‘em. De gustibus non disputandum! But it must be a nut 
who would like ’em. Why? In the first place, because 
consecutive parallel fifths, " alihies above or below, cannot 
represent the same harmony as the melody, producing a 
cloudiness, so that one cannot know whether he is in major 
or minor, tonic, dominant, submediant or strabismus. And 
in the second place, because they sound bad—a reason better 
than the first, in spite of Schoenberg. 

In Spite oF SCHOENBERG. 

In spite of Schoenberg! For be it known that Schoen- 
berg leans heavily upon Diaphony and Organum, setting 
his will towards these crudities of the Middle Ages and 
averring that our like or dislike of fifths is merely and 
solely a matter of custom and habit, like ladies’ dress and 
the manner of wearing our hair. Between the eighth and 
the tenth century, and even later, fifths were quite the 
style. The parlor musician and young ladies’ pet who 
could not diaphonize or organize was sure to be cast into 
outer darkness, and society jazzed to fifths as ragged as 
ever were those conceived by Broadway African or Mis- 
sissippi drum artist. 

At least, so we are told. Yet must it be acknowledged 
that there is room for reasonable doubt. The learned pro- 
fessors of the Middle Ages—and a man was learned indeed 
in those days if he knew how to write—were greatly ham- 
pered by difficulties of notation. And modern students 
who endeavor to interpret their meaning are no less for- 
tunate. Secular melodies were almost never noted down. 
Since only the priests could read, it would have been use- 
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less. And even the sacred melodies were sung almost 
entirely from memory. But memory is at best a feeble 
thing and it became the custom to add little curves and 
crooks above the sacred text as an aid. Later on a single 
line was placed above the text, above and below which the 
musical signs were written. How this gradually developed 
our five-line notation need not concern us here, our only 
intention in introducing this subject being to call attention 
to the manifest difficulties which abound in the interpreta- 
tion of works of the early Middle Ages. Gulielmus Mo- 
nachus, for instance, gives an example which looks like 
a diatonic succession of major and minor triads in their 
fundamental positions, but which is, in fact, a succession 
of chords of the sixth, the error arising from the fact that 
the soprano, lowest in the written score, sounds an octave 
higher than written. 

However, the harmony books were scarcely so vague, 
though not one of them, apparently, declares that the sing- 
ing in fifths and fourths, like the mixture-stop on the 
organ, was customary, and this in spite of the fact that 
they offer rules for doing just this thing apparently. Even 
so, and accepting the presumed statement as fact, several 
extenuating considerations are in order. First, as already 
noted, we have no evidence, whatever to show that the 
singing of the common people adopted or endorsed any 
such practice, and as early as the eleventh century we 
have very good evidence to the contrary—in the singing 
of “rounds.” Second, with regard to religious music, it 
is highly probable that the chant was sung by all of the 
priests in the chancel, as is still the custom in religious 
houses today, and the very few who were able to sing the 
“second” were overweighed by the great body of tone of 
the rest, so that the proportion was about that of the mod- 
ern organ mixture-stop, where the additional notes are 
actually unheard, and merely add weight and sonority to 
the melodic unit. 

It is not hard to conceive the gradual increase of the 
number of voices which sang the discant, diaphonia or 
organum and the gradual introduction of some variety 
into their harmonic inventions. Nor is it hard to conceive 
of how they counted the steps from note to note and ar- 
rived at our nomenclature of the intervals—fourths, fifths 
and the like—and then promulgated rules for their use, 
indicating limits of descent and ascent so as to avoid aug- 
mented and diminished intervals; and subsequently the 
introduction oP accidental sharps and flats with the same 
object in view. 

At present even the terms used are misleading, Organum, 
for instance, had various meanings at different times, and 
was probably never actually applied to the crude diaphonia 
of an earlier century, though at present having come to 
apply to that and nothing else. According to various early 
writers—Guido, Hucbald, Walter of Odington, Franco, Odo 
of Cluny, Marchetto of Padua, and others—whose work 
stretched out over a period of some five hundred years be- 
tween the ninth and the fourteenth centuries, the term or- 
ganum was applied: to rhythmic or measured music as op- 
posed to plain song; to early forms of discant; to the added 
part taken by the vox organalis or subsecutor ; and in 
general to any vocal music not measured in all of its parts— 
in all of which, as will be seen, the question of fifths does 
not emerge. Organum is also variously designated as or- 
ganum purum or duplum or proprio sumptum, and the early 
church fathers to whom music owes so much were quick 
to note down every advance and improvement in the methods 
of the singers and to set rules for their guidance. 

TREMULOUS TENORS, 

Franco of Cologne even offers suggestions for the in- 
terpretation, saying that “The tenor should be sustained in a 
tremulous tone even when a discord is sounded,” and Franco 
should have known, for was he not famed for his knowledge 
of mathematics, alchemy, judicial astrology and magic? 
He lived in the eleventh century and seems to have been 
the first to rebel against the accepted forms of diaphony 
(possibly because the number of voices taking the vox 
organalis had so increased that the successions of consecu- 
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tive fifths were becoming, audi- 
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possibility a passing notes 
over a_ sustained bass was 
noted in the “Enchiridion Mu- 
sicae,” but seems to have led 
toe nothing, though containing 
all of the elements of- har- 
mony. Also, at about the 
same time the so called musica ficta came to light, 
by which concession the tenor notes might be raised 
or lowered at will, so that much of the written music 
that has come down to us must have been subject to varia- 
tions, some of which may have come within the scope of 
modern harmonic ideals. 

Considering the conditions, progress was rapid enough 
Those whose musical instincts might have led them forward 
were opposed by the difficulty of writing and of communi- 
cations between lands and schools, by the lack of any inter- 
est in secular music, which must always have been the most 
advanced; by the tradition of the church and the non- 
rhythmical character of plain chant; and by adherence to 
the old modes or scales. Still, the Discantus Positio Vul- 
garis, written in the twelfth century, gives some very clear 
observations as to concords and discords, as follows: 1. 
Perfect concords, unison and octave; 2 Less perfect con- 
cords, perfect fourth and fifth; 3. Imperfect concords, 
major and minor thirds; 4. Imperfect discords, whole tone, 
major sixth and minor seventh; 5. Perfect discords, semi 
tone, augmented fourth; diminished fifth, minor sixth and 
major seventh, This latter agrees with the moderns, who 
find in the major seventh means to their most excruciating 
beauties, but it is curious to find the minor sixth classed 
among the perfect discords! Marchetto of Padua, who 
gives examples of chromatics as early as the thirteenth 
century, also includes fourths among the discords, which 
suggests the earliest feeling for the second inversion and 
its troublous progressions. 


The strangely illogical quality of the mentality of these 
early writers is well illustrated by the fact that the learned 
Hucbald, who was born about 840 in Flanders, and not 
only offered all sorts of information and admonition as 
to musical procedure but invented a new method of nota- 
tion, concludes his tract with an account of the descent of 
Orpheus into Hades in search of Eurydice! And Franco, 
the learned astrologer and magician, was also the author 
of a poem dedicat>d to the Emperor Charles the Bald in 
praise of baldness, in which every word began with 
the letter C: Carmina, Clarisonae, Calvis, Cantate, Cameo 
nae, etc. 

So that.one wonders if the moderns and the ultra mod 
erns and the futurists have advanced in the qualities of 
mental poise and logic so very far beyond the thought 
modes of the Middle Ages. Their leader, Schoenberg, 
accepts the consecutive fifths of diaphony or organum as 
worthy of emulation without examining the conditions 
under which these fifths were used, and disregarding the 
progress of events which led to their gradual abandon 
ment and ultimate exclusion. And there seems a general 
tendency on the part of the radicals to follow the Bol 
shevist tendencies of young toadstools and do what is 

rationally forbidden, not because it is good, wise or 
beautiful, but because it is forbidden. Like a certain 
school of modern painters whom we group under the general 
name of cubists, there has arisen a school of music of similar 
tendencies whose aim it apparently is to cast aside the 
natural basic principles of music and the foundation of the 
centuries to begin the erection of an entirely new structure 
And they have pounced upon the forbidden fifth because is is 
the only thing in all music that is positively, definitely and 
irrevocably forbidden by the books. 


Let it not be supposed, however, that the writer agrees 
with the books any more than he agrees with the anar 
chistic young toadstools of modernism. The childish love 
of forbidden fruit of the one is as ridiculous as the dic 
tatorial, I-am-all-knowing attitudinizing of the other. The 
fact is that neither of them is humble enough to kneel at 
the feet of Nature and accept the gifts that the great mother 
offers so lavishly. Fifths, consecutively parallel or other 
wise, are just like any other intervals, just like any words 
in the language, just like any object in the picture,- just like 
any stone in your house: good when properly used, bad 
when improperly used, and no more to be made a bone of 
contention or a waking nightmare than any of these. De 
nihilo nihil fit. 





“NAIR GROUNDS, Centennial Exposition, July 23, 
Ik 1992.—The five hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America was celebrated musically at 
the World’s Fair with a_ series of orchestral con- 
certs and operatic representations which began with a 
festival of the classics on Independence Day. Com- 
plete programs of the festival have already been printed 
in the Musicat Courter and need not be repeated in 
detail. But the outstanding events call for some special 
comment, especially with regard to the new and radical in- 
terpretations of the works of the old classical school, nota- 
bly those of the great classic master, Richard Strauss. Con- 
ductor Jones has called forth a storm of criticism by reason 
of the freedom with which he treated these standard works, 
and also because he permitted himself to use the modern 
orchestra of two hundred pieces in their production when 
it is a well known fact that the small classic orchestra was 
intended for their interpretation, and the great simplicity of 
their structure and their old-fashioned harmonies do not 
lend themselves to the weight of our present orchestral 
organizations. 

The Musicat Courter has long since abandoned its 
former practice of expressing individual opinion upon mat- 
ters of this kind; it does seem, however, as if our leading 
conductors should show respect for the founders of music, 
even to the extent of humoring them for their natural weak- 
nesses, due, as we now know, to ignorance of the laws of 
modern music, and also, in part, to the very small halls in 
which their music was then played. 

Of interest was the series of concerts of the music of a 
very ancient, now almost entirely forgotten composer, 
named Beethoven, whose music is only known to antiqua- 
rians, but who, it appears, enjoyed some reputation during 
his lifetime. It is curiously quaint music, the experimenta- 
tion of the stone age, played by a chamber music orchestra 
of sixty pieces, and was received with good humored laugh- 
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ter, such as greets the funny actions of people who have 
permitted themselves to grow old 

The series of performances of the operas of Richard 
Wagner, recognized as the inventor of this art-form, was 
given in the small hall of the conservatory, which is adja- 
cent to the fair grounds, for the benefit of students of 
nineteenth century mythology. It is said that these operas 
were originally used in the religious observances of the 
day (the laws forbidding religious observances having been 
passed subsequently, in 1943, after the riots which brought 
about the annulment of the so-called “dry” and “blue” laws). 
They are certainly very amusing and might even, in the 
opinion of the writer, be revived for the entertainment of 
our children. The only one of them which is quite incom- 
prehensible is the short legend called “Tristan,” which 
appears to have something to do with ancient moral rules 
and which introduces allusions to grief and anger quite 
beyond our present understanding. 

The final days of the festival were devoted to the works 
of Smith and Brown, two composers who have adopted a 
modern style which few are able to understand and which 
were received with evident marks of disapproval. Both of 
the composers have been arrested and will be tried at the 
next General Sessions. They permitted themselves to write 
what is known as “concords” (it appears that these were 
used in ancient times, and Smith and Brown, who have 
engaged counsel, will use this argument in their defence), 
curious combinations of two and three notes that are op- 


posed upon social grounds, as it is feared that their use 
might tend to corrupt the morals of our young people by 
encouraging simplicity of thought. 

On the whole the most satisfactory offerings of the entire 
festival were, as might have been expected, the works of 
the great Strauss, the father of music. Their magnificent 
though sometimes quaint—simplicity of utterance held the 
attention of the audiences in a way that seems impossible to 
our modern writers. The only criticism to be made of these 
classic works is their astonishing brevity, and Conductor 
Jones had recourse to the very wise expedient of playing 
several of the smaller ones together without pause. Thus 
“Don Juan,” “Don Quixote,” “Till Eulenspiegel” and the 
“Symphonia Domestica” were made into a single movement 
with excellent effect. 


Four Washington Appearances for Patton 

Fred Patton, baritone, is scheduled to sing four times 
in Washington during the Disarmament Conference. On 
the morning of November 15 he collaborated in a Verdi 
Puccini program with Marie Sundelius, Frieda Klink and 
Paul Althouse, and that evening found him appearing at 
the National Theater with the New York Symphony Or 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor. December 20 and 
21 Mr. Patton will sing “The Messiah” with the Washing- 
ton Oratorio Society. 


Wentworth Presenting Interesting Programs 


Estelle Wentworth, the soprano, appeared in recital in 
Detroit on the evening of September 29, and the following 
day, September 30, found her singing in Toledo. At both 
of these recitals Miss Wentworth presented an interesting 
program, assisted at the piano by Juliet R, Ettelson, 
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DRESDEN OPERA EMBARKS ON NEW SEASON WITH NEW GENERAL 
MANAGER AT ITS HEAD 


Dr. Alfred Reucker Finally Takes Up the Reins and Proceeds to Try and Straighten Out the Present Tangle—Regular 
Symphony Concerts About to Begin—Numerous Recitals 


Dresden, October 15, 1921.—The musical season here is 
in full swing. The Opera has embarked on its new season 
with a new general manager at its head, the regular sym- 
phony concerts are about to start, and recitals of all kinds 
already engage the public’s attention. As for the new Opera 
management, Dr. Alfred Reucker was finally, after some 
resistance on the part of the personnel, officially inducted into 
his office, a compromise having been reached on the matter 
of form and the “consent of the governed” between the min- 
istry on the one hand and the artists’ council—the “soviet”— 
on the other. Saxony is a solidly socialistic state, but the 
socialistic authorities, it seems, have still to learn the rudi- 
ments of socialism. Dr. Reucker, it is hoped, will now pro- 
ceed to straighten out the tangle concerning the artistic 
leadership of the institution. Thus far, however, there is 
no hint as to who the new “generalmusikdirektor” will be. 

A number of new operatic productions are in preparation, 
but thus far only a restudied version of “The Magic Flute” 
under Kutschbach has been heard. Meantime, the one great 
sensation of the opera has been Tino Pattiera’s farewell. 
His last presentation was Don José, and on this occasion 
great ovations were tendered this popular singer, now on 
the way to new triumphs in America. 

Orcuestra CONCERTS ON THE WAY. 

The plans for the subscription concerts of the Staats- 
kapelle—the most important concerts in Dresden—have be- 
come known, There are two series, series A being con- 
ducted by Fritz Busch, series B by Fritz Reiner. The for- 
mer’s programs comprise symphonic works by Strauss 
(“Domestica”), Brahms (E minor), Bruckner (eighth), 
Reger (op. 108), etc., and Beethoven's ninth. As a novelty 
he will conduct Blumer’s “Legende.” Reiner will include, 
for the first time in Dresden, Hausegger’s “Aufklange,” the 
new Dohnanyi violin concerto (played by Telmanyi), a new 
scherzo by Hans Gal, as well as a Borodin symphony (B 
minor), Bruckner’s seventh symphony, and works by Dukas 
and Mahler. Liszt's E flat concerto will be played by Carl 
Friedberg and the Tschaikowsky violin concerto by Max 
Rosen, who will reappear here for the first time since 1915. 
Marie Olszewska will sing the “Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen” under Reiner’s baton. 

Aside from these concerts and his work at the opera, 
Fritz Reiner is appearing a great deal in other cities—so 
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much so that his frequent absence is being painfully felt. 
His concerts in Vienna, Berlin and Hamburg has been 
crowned with unusual success, and in the Austrian capital 
he now conducts no less than eleven “Reiner Concerts.” 
His conducting of Strauss’ “Alpensymphonie” there aroused 
particular enthusiasm. 

New Works 1n SMALL Form. 

In the miscellaneous concerts given thus far, several new 
works have already been heard. At the Pozniak-Deman- 
Dechert Trio concert Messrs. Deman and Pozniak played 
the Ildebrando Pizetti sonata for violin and piano. The 
work was brilliantly rendered in every way, and the rest of 
the splendid program (Dvorak’s “Dumky” trio and Schu- 
bert’s op. 100) exquisitely per formed. Johanna Thamm and 
Grete Hengehold, in a joint piano .recital, played a new 
work by Walter Niemann, a “Hebbel Suite,” — aroused 
considerable attention. Finally Emmy Land, of the Ham- 
burg Opera, introduced new songs by a Munich composer, 
Georg Liebling, of which the excerpts from a mystery play 
called “Catherine of Sicily” were impressive and atmos- 
pheric. The songs entitled “Im Volkston,” too, were note- 
worthy. The composer assisted at the piano and proved to 
be an excellent player. 


Greenwich Concedes Schumann-Heink 
“Supreme Artist” 


After her recent appearance in Greenwich, Conn., the 
following paragraph appeared in the Press: “There are 
only a few supreme artists in the world, and when one of 
them has come and gone and given delight, all other enjoy- 
ment seems tame for some time after. Although over twelve 
hundred people poured into the armory, the concert began 
shortly after half past eight. After t e first few bars of 
‘Ah, Rendimi,’ even those who had heard the singer in 
Wagner opera thirty years ago sighed with delight. The 
beautiful voice, with its great organ notes as well as its 
caressing soft higher tones, was still there.” 

This entire month of November Mme. Schumann-Heink 
will be on the Pacific Coast in the state of California, where 
she is singing the maximum number of engagements pos- 
sible for any singer and more than the greater majority of 
artists could take care of. 


Roxas’ Season Begins Briskly 


Emilio A. Roxas, who recently returnede from Buenos 
Aires, is a much sought after accompanist and coach, hav- 
ing been engaged by many well known Metropolitan sing- 
ers. He was accompanist at Giuseppe Danise’s recital in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 9. Wherever he appears his outstanding work is highly 
praised both by press and public. Mr. Roxas’ studio at 
2231 Broadway, New York, is the center of professional 
activity. Pupils from all parts of the United States have 
enrolled and are preparing their repertory for concert and 
operatic work. 

In a communication just received from Camilo Bonetti, 
impresario of the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, Mr. Roxas 
was consulted regarding several artists to be engaged for 
the South American capital for next season. 


Jacksonville School of Musical Art Opens 
The School of Musical Art, Jacksonville, Fla., has most 


successfully opened its thirteenth musical year. This year 
the enrollment, which has steadily grown since the first, is 
most satisfying to the patrons and to the faculty of the 
school. 

To the capable faculty of last year several new members 
have been added. An important new member of the piano 
department is W. Jenner Gillum, A. B., a pupil of Liebling 
in Chicago and of Leschetizky in Vienna. Besides giving 
lessons, Mr. Gillum is lecturing on phases of piano playing 
and study. 

A new department has been started, rhythmic movements 
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and dramatic art, with Miss Tracy L’Engle, B. A., Welles- 
ley, at the head. In theater work Miss L’Engle ‘has been 
associated with Mr. and Mrs. Fiske, Edith Wynne Mathison 
and Charles Rann Kennedy. She ‘studied the rhythmics at 
the Ruth Doing School in New York. 

The vocal department under Claire Kellog, and the vio- 
lin department, headed by George Orner, are under the same 
careful supervision as before. 

With new pupils, new faculty and new courses the whole 
atmosphere of the School of Musical Art shows progress. 


Oberlin College Adopts Four Year Courses 


Oberlin College has the honor of being the first school 
to adopt the plan for a four year supervisors’ training course 
recommended by the Educational Council _ spring. The 
course consists of a combination of musical, pedagogical 
and academic work, about one- -half of the student's time 
being spent in the study of music, a fourth in the study of 
principles and methods of teaching, and the remaining 
fourth in the study of academic subjects like English, his- 
tory and language. Thorough preparation in instrumental 
music is also included. The degree is to be Bachelor of 
School Music (B. S. M.). Prof. K. W. Gehrkens is the 
director of the school music department. 

C. H. Farnsworth, professor of school music at Columbia 
University, and one of the best known music educators in 
the country, was given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music by Oberlin College at the commencement exercises 
last June. 


Hurlbut Wins Triumph 


Philadelphia, November 3, 1921.—At his re-engagement 
to sing before the New Hope Artist Colony, Harold Hurl- 
but, the tenor and de Reszke disciple, won a triumph with 
his artistic use of a voice that seems to have no limit in 
volume, range or ability to assume every gradation of vocal 
color. Although the demand is made on him invariably to 
sing a number calling for his effortless high C (on this 
occasion he sang it twice), he did not feature top-tones 
alone. His program was a varied one, ranging from negro 
spirituals to operatic numbers. The sensation of the eve- 
ning was his singing of Siegmund’s “Liebeslied” from “Die 
Walkuere,” which he delivered with a wealth of changing 
color, making his climax with a compelling intensity and 
breadth of tone that roused the audience to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. He is engaged to make his third appearance 
during the coming spring. L. R. 


Dolores Singing a Musical Treat 
After Mina Dolores, soprano, sang in Coatesville, the 
Record of that city stated that she won her audience 
immediately and received a wonderful ovation in the way 
of applause. According to the Wilmington Every Evening, 
a real musical treat was afforded by her when she appeared 
in Wilmington recently. 


D’Alvarez to Sing in Cedar Rapids 


Marguerite D’Alvarez has been engaged by Risser Patty, 
director of music at Coe College Conservatory at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., for a recital on March 22, in connection with 
her middle western tour, which includes also appearances 
in St. Paul, Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 


Trio Classique Already Active 


The Trio Classique of New York, recently organized by 
Celia Schiller, pianist, recently appeared at Dover, N. J., 
with success, and on November 23 will be heard at Hunter 
College. Several other dates have been booked prior to 
its New York recital which takes place on December 19. 


Artists Coaching with Querze 


Although Angelo Querze has been in this city but a 
short time, a number of well known artists are coaching 
with him, among them Forest Lamont of the Chicago 
na § Association, Sara and Nelli Kouns and Renato 
Zanelli, 


Bertimen Scores at Two Concerts 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, appeared at Aeolian Hall on 
October 21 at the first noonday musicale given in conjunc- 
tion with the Duo-Art, and the same evening played at 
Fordham, N. Y., scoring a success on both occasions. 


Julia Claussen on Tour 
Having returned from singing in opera in Mexico City, 
Julia Claussen is filling many concert engagements before 
beginning her season at the Metropolitan Opera. This 
month she is appearing on tour in the Middle West and 
Northwest. 
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C very Great Vocal Artist’ 


LAST SEASON’S SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 
RENEWED 


Henry T. Finck writes in ‘‘The Evening Post’’ of New York Recital, 
October 20, 1921: 


“A Very Great Vocal Artist” 


“Since Maurice Renaud moved his audiences to tears by his emotional and infinitely 
tender singing of the song of the Christ Child from Massenet’s ‘Juggler of Notre 
Dame,’ nothing quite so thrilling in the way of dramatic song has been heard here 
as Nelson Illingworth’s rendering, in the Town Hall yesterday, of Loewe’s ‘Erlking.’ 
Like Renaud, like Calvé, like Farrar, Illingworth knows how to act with his voice. There 
was little gesture or change of facial expression but with his voice alone, subtly 
modulated in consonance with the changing words, he hypnotized his hearers like a 
Hindu magician till they felt as if they actually saw and heard the frightened child 
in the consoling father’s arms as he rides at midnight unable to see the ghost which 
lures the child to its death. It was one of the most wonderfully perfect things heard 
here in years and the audience was correspondingly enthusiastic. 


“The same rare art was brought to bear by Mr. Illingworth on Schubert’s fourteen 
‘Swan songs’ which opened the recital—songs that are rarely heard, because with all 
their melodic simplicity they are emotionally far beyond nineteen of every twenty 
public singers. In ‘My Abode’ (Aufenthalt) the singer achieved as great a triumph 
as in the ‘Erlking.’ He also sang modern songs by Strauss, Moussorgsky, and Sinding, 
winding up with Schumann’s “The Two Grenadiers,’ which Mr. Illingworth sings as 
effectively as Plancon or Chaliapin. He is a very great artist.” 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 8 East 34th St., New York ois ener. 


ILINGWORTH | 


E GREAT SONG INTERPRETER — Henry T. Finck 
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ARTHUR NEVIN AGAIN IN CHARGE 
OF MEMPHIS MUNICIPAL MUSIC 


Orchestral and Chorus Concerts Planned—Cortese Brothers 
Announce All-Star Course—Beethoven Club Meeting— 
Mrs. Walker Confines Activities to Matinees—Mrs. 
Latta’s Excellent Course—Patrick O’Sullivan’s 
Initial Recital—Margaret Morrison Wins 
Bohlmann Scholarship—Notes 


Memphis, Tenn., October 21, 1921.-At a meeting of the 
music committee of the Chamber of Commerce, presided 
over by E. R. Barrow, chairman, a plan was launched to 
underwrite a series of six concerts by well known artists, 
to be heard in conjunction with the Municipal Orchestra. 
It is to be hoped that with these added stars to the or 
chestra and chorus that the concerts will be more popular 
and that the public will appreciate and respond to the cf 
forts of the committee and Mr. Nevin, who works un 
tiringly for the uplift of music in Memphis. At present 
Mr. Nevin is having wonderful results with “Community 
Sings” in Overton Park. The concerts will not 
be held in the Goodwyn Institute November. 


Corthése Broruers 

The All-Star course arranged by the brothers, 
who have been acclaimed in highest terms of praise not 
only for their splendid musicianship, but also for the ex 
cellent attractions they always bring to Memphians, in 
cludes Zanelli, baritone; Caroline Lazzari, con 
tralto; Wagner, soprano; John McCormack, and 
Vasa 


Sac red 
until 


ANNOUNCE ALL-STAR CONCERT 


(Cortese 


Renato 
Grace 
Prihoda 
BeeTHoven CLuB MEETING 

[here was a most interesting meeting of the Beethoven 
Club Wednesday, when plans were perfected for the year, 
and many favorable reports were made by the various 
committees, not the least of these being the one made by 
the “Home-Finding Committee.” At a previous meet- 
ing this all-important question was seriously discussed, and 
Mrs. David L. Griffith, Mrs. Lunsford Y. Mason and Mrs, 
A. Denny DuBose were appointed to select a suitable home 
for the club. The efforts of the entire membership seem 
to be centered in that one direction, and there is little 
doubt that the club, one of the largest in the South, will 
soon be quartered in a home of its own 

Mr Conrines Activities To 

RECITALS 

Mrs. Jason Walker, of the Memphis Musical Bureau, 
will confine her musical activities this season to the usual 
Saturday afternoon piano recitals at the Goodwyn Insti 
tute Ernest Hutcheson is the first attraction, while 
Walter Chapman, a former Memphian who taught here 
for several seasons, will be heard early in January, and 
Myra Hess, the celebrated English pianist, will close the 


series 


W ALKER AFTERNOON 


Mrs. S. J. Lartta’s Excettent Course. 

Mrs. S. J. Latta will present Anna Pavlowa and her 
opera ballet of eighty and symphony orchestra of thirty 
also Anna Case, who was heard here in 1916, 


hive pieces ; 
who appeared last season under Mrs. 


and Martinelli, 
Latta’s direction. 
Patrick O'SULLIVAN IN INITIAL 

Patrick O'Sullivan made his initial appearance at the 
Goodwyn Institute Sayirday afternoon, Mr. O'Sullivan, 
who has this year joined the music faculty of St. Agnes 
Academy, is a thorough musician, and his program Satur- 
day, which was a well chosen one and proved his merit 
and complete mastery of the instrument, included Beetho- 
ven's sonata, op. 27, No. 2, a group of Chopin and Debussy 
numbers, and three of his own compositions as well as a 
very attractive number composed by Arthur Nevin, di- 
rector of the Municipal Orchestra. The closing num 
ber, “Apres une Lecture du Dante” (1265-1321), Liszt 
brought forth a storm of applause, and Mr. O'Sullivan 
was forced to respond to an encore 
MARGARET Wins Bou_MANn 

Margaret Morrison, one of the talented young musicians 
of the city, has been awarded the Bohlmann music scholar- 
ship, entitling her to a year’s study with Theodore Bohl 
mann, the artist-teacher who has been in Memphis for 
the past few seasons. The scholarship contest was open 
to all pianists of the South, and Miss Morrison is being 
showered with congratulations. 

Notes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bohlmann, who spent the 
summer in Kentucky and Cincinnati, have returned to 
Memphis, and both are actively engaged in teaching in 
their studios in the Woman's Building. 

Mrs, David L, Griffith, who has planned a series of 
studio teas to be given during the season, complimented 
Helen Greene, of Denver, Col., who is the guest of Mrs. 
W. E. Hyde, at her initial tea, Wednesday afternoon. 


RECITAI 


Morrison SCHOLARSHIP. 
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Miss Green is a talented pianist and organist. Beatrice 
Garrison, lyric soprano, who has just returned after a 
season with Witherspoon in Chicago; Gladys Sarber, 
pianist, organist and teacher, and Hugh Sandidge, tenor, 
also contributed to the program. 

Laurent Chaveaux, organist and choir master of the 
Temple Baptist Church, arranged a delightful program 
recently. Mrs. Charles Watson, soprano, assisted the 
choir of forty voices. ; 

The Juvenile Beethoven Club met Saturday afternoon in 
the home of the director, Mrs, E. M. Atkins. There was 
a short business session followed by an interesting paper 
on “The Life of Caruso,” by Mildred Mitchell, and a 
piano number by Elizabeth Walter. 

The Beethoven Choral Class will present “The High- 
wayman,” by Deems Taylor, under the efficient direction 
of Arthur Nevin, early in December. A.D. B. 


Margaret Matzenauer on Tour 


Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the Metropolitan, was 
received with generous and appreciative acclaim on her 
recent tour of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Arkansas 
and Ohio, the first four states in her extensive tour, which 
includes engagements in towns ranging from the small 
but musical village of Lindsborg, Kan., to the largest cities 
in the East. The most distant points to which the diva 
will travel to sing are Dallas, Tex., and Birmingham, Ala. 
Everywhere she is receiving favorable press notices, par- 











“May Peterson made a highly attractive and 
competent soloist. Her voice is very beauti- 
ful, her musicianship excellent and her techni- 
cal skill flawless. She won her audience com- 
pletely.”—The Minneapolis Journal, October 
15, 1921. 
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ticularly in the smaller towns, where the music lovers are 
not often privileged to hear great singers without traveling 
to other points. P 

“Seemingly in the very joy of possessing a voice of 
marvelous sweetness and power,” says the Greensburg, Pa., 
Record, “Margaret Matzenauer held her audience enthralled 
from the first to the last note in the Strand Theater. She 
is still on the ascent in her career, and though now with 
an enviable reputation in grand opera, her last number, 
“Annie Laurie,” suggested that with but slight variation 
she might become another Jenny Lind.” 

The Parkersburg, W. Va., News is confident that “no 
more fortunate selection could possibly have been made 
for the opening of the musical season than the golden-voiced 
Mme. Matzenauer, who charmed her audience with a pro- 
gram that was replete with interest to every kind of 
listener.” 

“As a tribute to the singer’s art,” said the Fort Smith, 
Ark., Times-Record, “the audience clamored insistently for 
encores. To these the singer responded graciously with 
some of the most enjoyable songs of the entire concert. A 
noticeable characteristic of her program was the absence 
of the “highbrow” kind of music that people of ordinary 
musical education fail to understand.” 

Mme. Matzenauer’s arrival in Parkersburg was the signal 
for something of a municipal demonstration in which the 
leading citizens of the town took part. She was taken on 
a tour of the town and the nearby beautiful countryside 
and was entertained by the Beaux Art Club, a newly formed 
organization in that town which was instrumental in 
engaging the singer to appear there. 
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Vecsey’s $100,000 Violin Creates Interest 


New York music lovers, as represented by an audience 
that filled Carnegie Hall on November 1, welcomed the 
young Hungarian violinist, Ferenc Vecsey, with spontane- 
ous and warm appreciation of his genius. The close of 
the recital, which was marked by insistent calls for encores, 
was made memorable by the informality with which the 
artist’s admirers lingered in expectancy immediately in front 
of the stage and in groups throughout the hall, reluctant 
to leave lest they miss another number. And, entering into 
the spirit of the occasion in a way that further endeared 
him to his audience, Vecsey graciously yielded to the calls 
for “one more number,” choosing for his final appearance 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque.” 

One of the first to greet Vecsey at the conclusion of his 
recital was Christian Sinding, the Norwegian composer, 
who is spending a year as guest teacher at the Eastman 
Conservatory of Music at Rochester, N. Y. Long after 
the notes of Vecsey’s violin had died away his friends re- 
mained to congratulate him upon the success of his debut. 
His $100,000 violin, once the possession of Marshal Ber- 
thier of France, a noted commander under Napoleon Bona- 
parte, was examined with keen interest. 

Vecsey played Bach’s chaconne with infinite charm, while 
in Vieuxtemp’s concerto in D minor his brilliancy of style 
and technical mastery were exhibited at their best. His 
own caprices—No, 1, “Le Vent,” No. 2, “Cascade” and a 
staccato movement, showed that he is not only a great 
player, but also a composer of outstanding ability. 


Klibansky Gives Four Recitals 

Sergei Klibansky, who believes in giving his pupils every 
possible chance to appear in public, gave four recitals within 
the last few weeks. The first took place October 22 at the 
Low and Heywood School, Stamford, Conn., where two 
artists from his studio—Betsy Lane Shepherd and Adelaide 
de ‘Loca, with the assistance of Mary Ludington—rendered 
an interesting program in a delightful way. The other three 
recitals took place at the Educational Alliance, October 26; 
at his studio, October 28, and at the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
October 29. The following pupils sang: Lottice Howell, 
Alveda Lofgren, Elisabeth Bloch, Grace Liddane, Rosella 
Eara, Adelaide de Loca and Salvatore Feldi. Mary Luding- 
ton was accompanist. ‘ 

Lottice Howell will fill a four weeks’ engagement in 
Worcester and Lynn, Mass.; she will make a tour through 
the South in January and February. Grace Hardy, con- 
tralto, has been engaged to sing at All Souls’ Church. 
Betsy Lane Shepherd will sing today, November 17, in con- 
cert in Scranton, Pa. Lotta Madden scored a great success 
with her recital in Hamilton, Ohio. 

Mr. Klibansky announces several pupils’ recitals this 
month in White Plains, N. Y.; Kew Gardens, L. I.; Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Waterbury, Conn.; at the Parnassus Club, 
New York; at the Y: M. C. A.; at his studio, and in the 
Wanamaker auditorium. 


Yolanda Mero’s Brilliant Season 


Yolanda Mero, the eminent pianist, who has been before 
the American public for some twelve years, has, by her con- 
tinued triumphs and ever increasing popularity, won an 
enviable position in this country. 

Among this year’s brilliant list of engagements are the 
symphony orchestra of Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Portland, Ore. and recitals for the Schubert Club of St. 
Paul, Minn.; the Woman's Club, Portsmouth, Ohio; Mrs. 
McCoy’s artist course in Erie, Pa.; the Matinée Musicale 
of Philadelphia; and appearances in Bridgeport, Worcester, 
Providence, and Springfield (in the Steinert courses given 
in these cities;) Washington, Zanesville, Fall River, and 
Manchester, N. H.; Leavenworth, Phoenix, Ariz., and 
twenty concerts on the Pacific Coast under the combined 
managements of L. E. Behymer, Selby Oppenheimer and 
the Misses Steers and Coman. Mme. Mero’s tournée will 
continue until the middle of May. 


Carylna Pupil Scores in Dublin 


Lily Meagher, who for the past three years has studied 
in New York with Mme. Kathryn Carylna, scored a veri- 
table triumph at her recent appearance with the Dublin 
Symphony Orchestra. She was scheduled to sing four 
numbers, but was obliged to give eighteen. 

On November 13 Miss Meagher appeared in a final 
concert in Dublin at the Scala Theater, after which she 
embarked for New York to continue her studies with 
Mme. Carylna and to fill a number of concert engage- 
ments in America for which bookings have already been 
consummated. 

William Kearney, Canadian tenor, another pupil of Mme. 
Carylna, sang with much success under the auspices of 
the Drama-Comedy Club on Friday afternoon, November 4, 
in the ball room of Hotel Astor, New York. 

Mme. Carylna recently reopened her studio at 257 West 
Eighty-sixth street with a large class of students. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS INVADING BERLIN 


Three Pianists and One Tenor from Yankeeland Face Audiences in German Capital—Opera House Lighted Up for First 
Time Since 1914 


Berlin, October 31, 1921—Americans seem to have become 
a constant element in the Berlin concert schedule. Last 
week I recorded the successful debut of Edward Weiss, 
pianist, under the baton of his master Busoni. Two more 
American pianists appeared during the last few days, Albert 
King and Walter Rummel. Albert King, a young San 
Franciscan, had good success. His program comprised the 
Bach-Busoni “Chaconne,” a Beethoven sonata, pieces by 
Chopin and Liszt, and a modern group, including Palmgren 
and Dohnanyi. I had the impression of a gifted and profi- 
cient pianist of excellent musical breeding. His quiet and 
reposeful manner of playing indicates remarkable self- 
mastery. : ; 

Walter Rummel played here for the first time since 1913 
or 1914. The first of his recitals has been duly recorded. 
The second comprised three romantic sonatas, by Schubert, 
Brahms, Liszt, played with all the signs of a mature art. 
Especially the rendering of the Liszt sonata was unusual in 
its combination of intellectual grasp with mechanical pro- 
ficiency. 

Tue First Operatic Gun. 

The Berlin Opera has fired the first gun of its season’s 
campaign with a brand-new staging of Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman,” conducted by Schillings, with Barbara Kemp 
as Senta and a Schillings “discovery’—Herr Scheidl—in 
the title réle. The particular feature of this performance 
was its unity and continuity, for following Wagner’s orig- 
inal idea of a “dramatic ballade,” it was given without 
pause, the tableaux being connected by brief musical inter- 
ludes. This continuity has the double virtue of riveting 
the attention upon the development of the story and the 
impending catastrophe without disturbing the “spookish” 
atmosphere, and in reducing the playing time to something 
like two hours and a half. A pathetic letter in the archives 
of the Berlin Opera, in which Wagner tried to get the 
management to accept the work in 1841, lays stress on this 
brevity. “This is a little opera,’ he says in support of 
his appeal, which at least is not intended to fill a 
whole theater evening, but to be added to a short ballet (!) 
or some little play. .” The letter, of course, had 
no effect. ; ye 2 

Today, after eighty years, this “little opera,” despite its 
brevity and with all its crudities and its immature ideal- 
ism, is, strange to say, quite sufficient to “fill an evening.” 
Its tragedy, though unreal—mere fairytale romance—is so 
deeply human that a modern audience is moved almost to 
tears, The monumentally dramatic, finely sensitive and 
poignant conception of Mme. Kemp was the very backbone 
of this exceedingly beautiful production, sustained by the 
fine work of the orchestra and the exceptional achieve- 
ments of the men’s chorus, reinforced for this occasion 
py two hundred voices of the Berlin Teachers’ Singing 
Society. The Dutchman of Mr. Scheidl, who substituted 
for Armster, was distinguished by vocal sonority, good 
diction and an almost awe-inspiring figure. The decora- 
tions by Aravantinos went far toward solving the difficult 
problems of proportion and illusion. 


Tue SeAson’s OperRA PLANS. 


This first effort of the opera season carries out one of 
the permanent items of the reform program of Professor 
von Schillings: to present each year at least one work of 
Wagner and one of Mozart, newly studied and in new 
scenic garb. This season’s Mozart revival is to be the 
“Magic Flute,” and to this is to be added a new “Don Gio- 
vanni” in the spring. Two other revivals, however, will 
command the chief interest, namely: Cornelius’ “Barber of 
Bagdad” and Berlioz’s “The Trojans,” which latter will be 
given in a one-evening version by Professor von Schillings: 
Strauss’ “Elektra” is also to be reénstated in the repertory, 
so that this year’s “Strauss Week” will be more complete 
than the last. ; : 

The production of “Tosca,” planned for this month, will 
mean a real victory for Puccini, for this opera till now has 
not been considered worthy of the sacred atmosphere of 
Berlin's first opera house. Probably the opinion of the 
powers that be is still the same, but the imperious voice of 
the box office must be heeded in these hard times. Other 
popular reproductions planned for the season are “Carmen,” 
Suppé’s “Boccaccio,” d’Albert’s “Die Abreise” and Sme- 
tana’s “Bartered Bride.” Schmidt's “Notre Dame” has al- 
ready been revived. 

The only novelties to be given this season are Braunfels’ 
“Die Végel” (after Aristophanes), Pfitzner’s “Christelflein” 
and Schreker’s “Schatzgraber’—none of which are “first 
time anywhere.” It is to be a season of quality rather than 
novelty, a period of polishing up. The complete “Nibelungen 
Ring” is to be given three times, and all the other Wagner 
operas, of course, as usual. Besides Wagner, Verdi will 
again be the most fully represented composer. _ 

Plans are being considered for an opera festival in the 
spring or early summer, which, like the Munich “Festspiele,” 
would be calculated to attract foreigners visiting Germany. 
This, if true, would be good news, indeed, for after all, the 
Berlin opera is still—or again—the best opera in Germany. 


Piccaver, AMERICAN TENOR. 


A real “star,” too, appearing for the first time in Berlin, 
must be reckoned among the American contingent, namely, 
Alfred Piccaver, the tenor of the Vienna Opera and a popu- 
lar favorite there. He made his debut in a special gala 
performance of “Bohéme” at the Staatsoper, given for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of the Berlin Press fra- 
ternity. He made an excellent Rodolfo, musically and his- 
trionically, though his voice was not at its best, and he 
reminded more than one critic of Caruso by his “big” style 
and manly manner of singing. : ; 

Much praise is due his partner, Mme. Artot de Padilla, 
an artist of the very first rank and a Mimi who charms not 
merely by the sweetness and clearness of her voice, but by 
her appropriately slender and winsome stage presence. 

Scenically the production was excellent and might well 
serve as a model to other opera houses, although the con- 
ducting under Blech, might have been more flexible and 
less military in its precision. For the first time since the 
outbreak of the war the Berlin Opera, on this occasion, 


shone in all the brilliance of its myriad lights; and, prob- 
ably in an attempt to restore the general “tone” of peace 
time in the opera, full dress was, for once, obligatory. The 
handsome cream and gold interior, even without royalty and 
uniforms, presented a most festive appearance. 

Piccaver, by the way, consolidated his success by an aria 
recital last night at which he sang excerpts from Verdi, 
Meyerbeer and Puccini operas and captured a very large 
audience by storm. America to the fore! 

A Five Cuorus. 

Choruses, too, have awakened from their summer's sleep. 
One of the chief events of the past week has been the con- 
cert of the Kittle Chorus in the Philharmonie. This body, 
founded and educated by Bruno Kittel, has risen from a 
rather insignificant beginning to an important position in 
the musical life of Berlin. By dint of years of labor it is 
now one of the largest, most reliable and excellent choral 
bodies of Germany. In the quality of vocal material it is 
now Berlin's best, whereas Siegfried Ochs’ Philharmonic 
chorus and the Singakademie still surpass the younger rival 
in nobility of tone and delicacy of shading. 

Kittle’s program was extremely interesting, offering 
Verdi’s “Te Deum,” which has not been performed here 
for twenty years or more, and Dvyorak’s “Stabat Mater,” an 
absolute novelty in Berlin. It seems strange that the choral 
works of Dvorak, so frequently performed in England, 
should be so little known in Germany. Time, however, is 
progressing mercilessly and the Dvorak “Requiem,” though 
new to Berlin, seems already somewhat worn out as regards 
its musical content and expression. In spite of an excellent 
performance the extensive score did not succeed in holding 
the interest of the listeners to the end. Nevertheless its 
opening passages are magnificent, and masterly touches are 
felt frequently, 

Verdi's splendid “Te Deum” made a more immediate 
effect. The solo parts were well sung by Gertrude Stein- 
weg, Karin Branzell, the tenor Marion, and Albert Fisher 
bass. DutcH Quartet Scores. 

In the matter of chamber music Berlin has the advan- 
tage not only of its own local organizations, but also of a 
number of more or less distinguished visitors, some of 
whose performances are in the nature of a pleasant sur- 
prise. Such a surprise was the very enjoyable evening of 
the Dutch String Quartet of Amsterdam, consisting of 
Hermann Leydensdorff, Bram Mendes, Cor Kint and 
Thomas Canirez. 

An unusual item of the program was a quartet of the 
Russian composer Gliére, an interesting and well written 
score, though not of extraordinary value. The altogether 
excellent performance of the Ravel quartet and of Brahms’ 
C minor quartet revealed the remarkable art of the Dutch 
guests, their faultless ensemble, their beautiful and varied 
tone and the intellectual grasp of the complicated music 
chosen by them for interpretation. 

WALTER AND lvoGUN Do Mozart. 

So much for the week’s sensation. Now for the more or 
less regular events. Two excellent conductors made their 
season’s first bow: Bruno Walter and Oskar Fried, Mahler 
disciples both. Fried opened with Mahler, too, but Walter 
paid homage to his other god with an all-Mozart program 
A delicious affair, beginning with a divertimento in B flat, 
for two horns and strings, and ending with the great 
“Jupiter” symphony, which Richard Strauss conducted here 
not long ago. It was very different this time, more “cor 
rect” perhaps, the andante slower, the whole more “clas 
sical,” less free. Very beautiful, but—we prefer Strauss’ 
version. Particularly delicious was the ballet-music for 
“Les petits Riens”—eight short movements, graceful cameos 
of great sweetness and charm. 

Maria Ivogiin, diminutive coloratura, soon to make her 
debut in America, as the soloist sang two Mozart arias, 
the one from “Il re Pastore” with violin obligato, and “Mia 
Speranzo Adorato,” sung in impeccable style, and with noble 
expression. , Although a slight indisposition seemed to ham 
per her, the aerial notes of the passage-work came out as 
clear and certain as a flute’s. 

Oskar Friep 1n MAHLER’S “RESURRECTION.” 

The Oskar Fried cycle, of which last Sunday’s concert 
was the first, is obviously an attempt at popularizing high 
art. It is being given at the Scala, holding well over three 
thousand people, with Berlin’s crack orchestra, the Staats- 
kapelle; and the programs are by no means popular in the 
lighter sense. The first consisted of Mahler’s second 
(“Resurrection”) symphony. It was a finely modeled read- 
ing, on broad lines, full of temperament and the spirit of 
monumental mysticism which is essential to a Mahler per- 
formance. The chorus was that of the Staatsoper. Karin 
Branzell, of the same institution, displayed a marvelous 
lower register in the contralto solo, and Ethel Hansa, her 
American colleague, acquitted herself excellently of the 
soprano part. 

Music 1n Byways. 

Although it is the musical metropolis of the continent, 
post-war Berlin preserves some of the aspects of the pro- 
vincial town. There is a flood of concerts every week, a 
flood which is probably unmatched anywhere in the world, 
But the aspects under which these concerts are given are 
anything but brilliant or cosmopolitan. One wends one’s 
way through ill-lighted streets to unsightly buildings that 
might as easily be storage houses or sausage factories, 
through dingy passages to backyards, in which no one but 
the adept would suspect a concert hall. The halls them- 
selves, unpainted since 1914, with creaky furniture unre- 
paired, and with the greater part of the electric chandeliers 
unlit, are demonstratively unfestive, far less inviting than 
the average hall of the provinces. Is all this studied dark- 
ness of thé reputedly bright city a demonstration to the 
foreigners or a quiet protest against reparation demands 
and the disannexation of Silesian coal ? , 


KRrEISLER Prays. 
Fritz Kreisler gave a concert for the benefit of 


; the suf- 
ferers from the reegnt explosion. z 
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TEINWAY-— 

the medium 
through which 
great artists 
paint music pic- 
tures with sweep- 
ing stroke and 
careful detail- 
the piano which 
faithfully trans- 
lates each indi- 
vidual concep- 
tion of the com- 
poser’s thought. 


To hear a master- 
piece on the 
Steinway is to 
hear it in the 
full bloom of 
beauty and depth 
of meaning. And 
to portray one’s 
individual emo- 
tions on this 
superb piano- 
forte is to come 
to a full realiza- 
tion that art has 
blended perfect- 
ly with the 
manufactures. 


Such is the 
Steinway piano 
of international 
renown. 


teinway 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 
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IS MUSIC RELATED TO SCHOOL LIFEP 





An Account of a Very Interesting Editorial Published in a 


The following article appeared in The Pioneer, a high 
school paper published by the South High School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. This paper is “by the pupils and for the 
pupils.” Because of this fact, the editorial on music is all 
the more significant. We received a hint that it might have 
been prompted by a teacher of music, but what does that 
matter? The important fact is that the students considered 
the editorial of enough importance to devote the editorial 
space to the subject. This is the editorial, 

Is Music Retatep to Scnoo. Lire? 

“It is not until recent years that much consideration has 
been given to music as a part of public school education. 
The average American thought of music as an embellish- 
ment of some sort, not as a necessity. 

“But the inroad which music has made into the life of the 
public school during the past ten years seems to indicate 
that the general public is coming to recognize and accept, 
more and more, the vital importance which music holds in 
relation to our every day life, 

“We find music in all the grades given by teachers who 
have specialized in such work. Careful study has been made 
in different places to determine what is best suited for the 
needs of the pupils at the different stages in their school 
life. Always, the idea has been to bring the pupil into closer 
touch with good music and better music, through bands, 
orchestras, glee clubs, choruses, and special courses. 

“Many people have become alarmed over the craze for 
‘jazz Music’ which has been so evident of recent years. It 
is not the purpose of this editorial to condemn ‘Jazz Music’; 
surely a little bit of it ought to go a long way. But you 
can't get rid of ‘Jazz’ merely by its condemnation; you 
must make them want something else and give them some- 
thing else they can appreciate before you take away what 
they already have and can appreciate. 

“And an appreciation of better music can only be brought 
about by an education in music, step by step. The pupils in 
literature classes are not expected to know how to appre- 
ciate the great literary works until they have had several 
years of carefully supervised and consistent work. Why 
should anything different be expected in the music work, for 
is not music the literature of notes? ; 

“And is not the school in a position to do more toward 
bringing about such an appreciation in a larger number of 
people than any other one organization is able to do? 

“An idea or movement is not created or organized in a 
day, or a month, cr a year. But if within a decade, or even 
a generation, its effect has begun to show, it has done well. 


High School Paper 


Let us continue to keep our ideals high and strive to reach 
them. 

“When music has become ‘a part of’ our life, and not 
‘apart from’ it, we will probably realize more the vital rela- 
tion which it has to the lives of all of us.” 

*_* * 


The above would not indicate that the same business wave 
in education is hovering over the Middle West as it has been 
over the East, and that they still have a little time to reflect 
upon the niceties of life. We admire greatly the remark 
about “Jazz”? music. There is enough philosophy in their 
thought to see that example is better than precept, and that 
if you want to eradicate an evil put something good in its 
place, but do not start out by condemning the evil. They 
are also quite correct about step wise progress in education. 
The analogy between music and literature is decidedly in- 
teresting. One of the great mistakes in teaching music to 
school children is the fact that we have rushed madly in 
with an attempt to teach them all that it was possible to 
know about music in one course in appreciation rather than 
extending this knowledge over a period of years. 

What we really should do if we hope to be successful is 
to have listening lessons in music as part of the grade work 
in the elementary schools as well as the high schools. It 
will then be possible for children to be trained to listen to 
music for each year of their school lives and those who 
remain in high school may enjoy an intimate association 
with the subject over a period of twelve years. 


Tue Reat ENJoyMENT or Music. 

We note with interest the following statement, “When 
music has become a part of our life, and not ‘apart from,’ ” 
etc. For many years too many people considered music as 
a non-essential. It was purely an amusement subject, and 
if you had time to learn anything about it at all, well and 
good—if you did not, you were no worse off. Modern edu- 
cation has completely changed this false attitude, and those 
who are not yet affected by it are in the minority. We have 
always believed that the things we enjoyed doing were the 
things we really did well, whether it was business or pleas- 
ure, and if school systems would only realize this fact and 
give a child more opportunity to do specialized work in the 
subjects toward which he has a natural inclination, he could 
be made a proficient student~in these, and then have suffi- 
cient interest left to absorb any other education which was 
necessary for him to possess. 

We sincerely hope that other high schools throughout the 
country may encourage the children to devote some space 
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in their magazines to a discussion of other subjects. We 
are not selfish enough to believe that music is the only sub- 
ject a child should know, but all students should be given 
an opportunity to compare each subject in relation to the 
other, and by some such means of comparison arrive at the 
relative merits of each in terms of its full application to the 
students’ life work. 


Artone Quartet Makes New York Debut 


The Artone Quartet, composed of Dicie Howell, soprano ; 
Mabel Beddoe, contralto; James Price, tenor, and Walter 
Greene, baritone, with Francis Moore as director, made 
its first appearance in New York City on Thursday evening, 
November 3, at Columbia University. The program opened 
with a song cycle, “Serbian Romances,” by George 
Henschel, and the second part was composed of miscella- 
neous numbers, including two groups of quartets by John 
Alden Carpenter, Schumann, Dvorak, R. Huntington Wood- 
man and Francis Moore, as well as solos and duets. The 
audience was enthusiastic, and the Artone Quartet will sing 
a second concert at Columbia University on April 6. 

On November 25 these artists will give an entirely differ- 
ent program at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
and in February it makes an extended Western tour under 
the management of Evelyn Hopper. 


Letz Quartet Engaged for Hartford 


The Letz Quartet will make its first appearance in Hart- 
ford, Conn., February 22, in the series sponsored by the 
Hartford Musical Club. The engagement is a direct result 
of the success which Mr. Letz and his associates had at the 
Pittsfield Chamber Musical festival in September, and two 
of the numbers played there have been especially requested 
for Hartford, namely, a Beethoven quartet and the Brahms 
quintet. Other engagements booked for the Letz Quartet 
include the following: New Rochelle, N. Y., December 7; 
New Haven, Conn. (Yale University), December 9; Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Harvard University), December 16; Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., December 12; Mexico, Mo., January 20; 
Forsyth, Ga., February 9; Rochester, N. Y., March 3; Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., March 7 


Mary Houghton Brown in Recital 


Mary Houghton Brown, pianist, appeared at a concert 
at the East Greenwich (R. I.) Academy on Friday even- 
ing, November 4. Her numbers included the Verdi-Liszt 
“Rigoletto”; “May Night,” Palmgren; valse in E minor, 
Chopin; “Seguidilla,” Albeniz; “Gopak,” Moussorgsky ; 
“Turkey in the Straw,” Guion; concerto in A minor, Mac- 
Dowell. 


A Reéngagement for Francis Moore 


Francis Moore, pianist, made his first appearance before 
the New York Euphony Society on the afternoon of No- 
vember 5, and he has been engaged by “unanimous demand” 
to give a second recital the first Saturday in April. 
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“FRIEDA KLINK, CONTRALTO, 
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FRIEDA KLINK 


“BEAUTIFUL IN APPEARANCE AND VELVET VOICED.” 
—Max Smith, New York American. 


DRAWS CROWDED HOUSE TO HER NEW YORK RECITAL AT 
AEOLIAN HALL ON NOVEMBER 3. 


“FRIEDA KLINK SANG TO A CROWDED HOUSE. HER VOICE, AN IMPOSING CON- 
TRALTO, DRAMATIC IN QUALITY, WAS DISPLAYED WITH RARE SKILL IN A 
PROGRAM OF SONGS BY RESPIGHI, GRIEG, MASSENET, FOURDRAIN, STRAUSS 
AND OTHER COMPOSERS.”—New York Tribune, Nov. 4, 1921. 


“HER VOICE IS A TRUE CONTRALTO. MISS KLINK WAS WELL ABLE TO GIVE 
PLEASURE IN A SCORE OF MODERN SONGS, INCLUDING SEVERAL OF RESPIGHI, 
BANTOCK AND STRAUSS,”—New York Times, Nov. 4, 1921. 


“HER PERFORMANCE GAVE UNUSUAL PLEASURE. SHE HAS A FINE VOICE, AD- 
MIRABLY CONTROLLED, AND SHE KNOWS HOW TO DELIVER A SONG WITH 
DRAMATIC EFFECT AND EXCELLENT TASTE.”—New York Herald, Nov. 4, 1921. 


“FRIEDA KLINK, BEAUTIFUL IN APPEARANCE AND VELVET VOICED, GAVE HER ANNUAL SONG RECITAL LAST 
NIGHT. HER RICH CONTRALTO WAS DELIGHTFULLY REVEALED IN NEW SONGS BY RESPIGHI, FOURDRAIN, 
CRIST AND BANTOCK. SHE WAS EQUALLY PLEASING IN NORWEGIAN NUMBERS BY GRIEG; ITALIAN BY 
SCARLATTI; GERMAN BY STRAUSS; FRENCH BY MASSENET ; AND ENGLISH BY VARIOUS COMPOSERS.” 
—Masx Smith, New York American, Nov. 4, 1921. 


“MISS KLINK OFFERED FOUR SELECTIONS BY RICHARD STRAUSS. ‘RUHE, MEINE SEELE’ GAVE AN OPPOR- 
O’S SPLENDID HIGH NOTES, THE PURITY OF WHICH IS NOT OFTEN FOUND 
TO SUCH A DEGREE IN OTHER THAN SOPRANO VOICES.”—Ruth Crosby Dimmick, New York Telegraph, Nov. 4, 1921. 


“SHE IS A GOOD SINGER. HER VOICE HAS AGREEABLE WARMTH AND RANGE AND ITS POSSESSOR HAS THE 
SINGING INSTINCT.”—Frank H, Warren, New York E vening World, Nov. 4, 1921. 


WITH A PLEASING VOI WHO SINGS WITH GOOD STYLE, WAS HEARD LAST 
NIGHT AT AEOLIAN HALL,”—New York Evening Foledsans Hew. 4, 1921. 


“HER DRAMATIC SENSE TOLD IN FOUR GRIEG SONGS.”—New York Sun, Nov. 4, 1921. 


For Terms and Available Dates Address Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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Purprs-Bercotio Puri. Wins Frencu Prize. 

Mabel Phipps-Bergolio, the well known pianist and teacher 
of Carnegie Hall and the Institute of Musical Art, is re- 
ceiving congratulations on the success of one of her private 
pupils, Marjorie Ramsey, of New York. This talented 
young girl, after several years of study with Mrs. Ber- 
golio, went to Paris to enter the American Conservatory 
of Fontainebleau under Professor Huard, and at the con- 
clusion of the summer course passed her examinations with 
such brilliant success that she carried off the first prize of 
her group and with it the entrance to the Paris Conserva- 
toire—this, too, in spite of the fact that at least two of 
her competitors were professional musicians with several 
years of public work to their credit. Her French 
teachers took great interest in the talented young Ameri- 
ican girl, and thanks to the careful preparation she had 
received here, they said “she had nothing to unlearn,” which 
is naturally gratifying to Mrs. Bergolio. Miss Ramsey will 
enter the Conservatoire this winter. 

Ziec_er Institute Gives REcITAL. 

The Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing gave its third 
recital of the season November 1. Two well known artists 
jointly gave an interesting program of vocal and violin 
numbers. Marie de Kyzer-Cumming, with her charming 
personality which so evidently aims to give smilingly her 
best, won the audience with all her renderings, including 
three bergerettes (Weckerlin) and a group of English 
songs. Flora Bridges, a wisp of a girl, with astonishing 
strength, volume of tone and great rhythmic assurance, was 
a revelation on the violin; she gave a Mozart sonata and the 
Vieuxtemps “Polonaise.” 

The next musicale will consist of an “Illustrated Lecture” 
by Phillip Gordon on the different periods of musical history. 
The singers will be Georgia Van Dyck, Amelia Neelen, 
Rosalind Ross, Myldred Shatz and James Sneddin Weir. 

Busy Joun W. Nicuots. 

John W. Nichols, well known New York tenor and vocal 
instructor, is very busy teaching in his Carnegie Hall stu- 
dios, where he is having a record season. A couple of years 
ago Mr, Nichols was selected from many well known and 
competent singing masters to head the vocal department at 
Vassar College, and since that time has been making trips 
to the college bi-weekly, and he has a large and enthusiastic 
class of students. Mr. Nichols’ summer season of teach- 
ing at the University of Vermont at Burlington was also 
a strenuous one, with from seventeen to twenty lessons a 
day, six days in the week, 

CANNES ARRANGING CONCERTS. 

The Pennsylvania Hotel has arranged with Leila Hearne 
Cannes for a series of eight morning concerts with high 
class artists for the season 1922-23. Mrs. Cannes is busily 
engaged in negotiating with artists and managers in order 
to have all the arrangements made well in advance. Her 
concerts at Kew Gardens Hotel were most successful last 
year. She is perhaps best known as president of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society of New York (Amy Fay, 
founder). , 

Fiorence CHampers Piays ror HoLuinsHeap. 

Florence Chambers, pianist, organist and accompanist, 
was at the piano for the Hollinshead recital at Town Hall 
a fortnight ago. Many compliments were hers for her ex- 
cellent and sympathetic work. She has a position in a pri- 
vate school as instructor, and is organist and director of a 
Brooklyn suburban choir. Quoting her: “I still hold the 
Musica Courier as my best friend.” 


Batt 1n Taree Cities. 


Frances de Villa Ball is a busy instructor of piano. She 
goes to Washington regularly Monday nights, returning 
Wednesday evening. Saturday she spends as teacher of 
piano at the Bushwick Conservatory, Brooklyn, and the re- 
mainder of the time she is busy in New York with private 
pupils. Deecmber 5 the Losner twins, Helen and Bertha, 
whom their teacher cannot tell apart, are to give a recital 
at the Ball residence-studio. They are said to be extremely 
talented girls. 

Warrorp Botn Composer AND TEACHER. 

Claude Warford, composer and teacher of well known 
artists, will be at the piano November 20 at one of the 
Rankin recitals, Metropolitan Opera House Building. The 
Warford pupils appearing will be Tilla Gemunder, Mary 
Davis and Thomas Joyce. Miss Rankin was one of the 
artists at the reception given to the Japanese Commission, 
Hotel Astor, October 31, and also sang at the Baptist Con- 
vention in Judson Memorial Chapel. 

Grasse IN MASSACHUSETTS AND New York, 

Edwin Grasse, violinist, organist and composer, appeared 
in all three capacities at St. Paul’s Church, Stockbridge, 
Mass., October 31. 
ment from Mendelssohn’s concerto, an aria by Bach, 
“Abendlied” by Schumann, “A Melody from Lanier’s Fruit” 
by Edwin L. Turnbull, “Morning Song” (Grasse), and Han- 
del’s celebrated “Largo.” As organist he played Bach’s “St. 
Ann’s” prelude and fugue, a minuet by Mozart, the prelude 
to “Lohengrin,” his own “Serenade” and “Twilight,” and 
“Victory,” military march, the last two by Turnbull. Satur- 
day evening Mr. Grasse will appear in this tri-fold capacity 
at Aeolian Hall, and Sunday afternoon Professor Baldwin 
plays Grasse’s transcription of Liszt’s “Les Preludes.” 

LANHAM IN WASHINGTON RECITAL, 

MacCall Lanham, baritone, recently an officer in the 
French Army, gave a song recital for the Arts Club of 
Washington, D. C., November 2, in which it was said “he 
set a new standard for the club.” He sang old Italian, mod- 
ern French and American songs, in the latter list appearing 
the names of Florence Aylward, Mary Turner Salter, Wil- 
liam Reddick and Alexander Russell. Few people seemed 
to know that Mr. Lanham is a composer. It will be inter- 
esting to hear his song, “After Parting.” 

Kriens Prayep Fiscuer’s Strap. 

Many inquiries have come to Mr. Kriens as to the violin 

he used at his Aeolian Hall recital. It was the celebrated 
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$20,000 Stradivarius belonging to Carl Fischer, kindly loaned 
for the occasion. Mr. Kriens owns a beautiful Gagliano 
wees which he had in readiness at the recital and usually 
plays. 

Granp Opera Society Moves. 

Zilpha Barnes Wood, Mus. Bac., founder and director of 
the Grand Opera Society of New York, announces the 
society’s removal to new quarters at 27 West Seventy-sixth 
street, where she has a large parlor floor, providing room 
for rehearsals, musicales and dancing (every Thursday 
evening). “Anyone interested is welcome to come in,” 
she writes, 


Mapbe.ine H. Eppy TestimMonits. 


Madeline Hobart Eddy, conductor of women’s orchestra 
concerts, composer, etc., has testimonials and endorsements 
from various well known musical people, among them the 
late Homer Bartlett, Claude Warford, the late Dr. Frank 
R. Rix, Joseph P. Donnelly, Dr. Cornelius Rybner, and 
others. An article of hers, “Seven Rhythm,” was given con- 
spicuous place in the Musicat Courter of November 29, 
1917. She is one of three sisters, all of whom play instru- 
ments, 

GeHRKEN Piays Nove ties. 


Warren Gehrken, A, A. G. O., organist and choirmaster 
of St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, gave his fifteenth organ 
recital in that church November 2. Besides standard works 
by Bach, Franck, Wagner, Fibich and Jarnefelt, he played 
works by the American composers, C. A. Stebens, Fay Fos- 
ter, Stoughton and Nevin. People in the audience who were 
interested in the complicated organ keyboard, etc., inspected 
it after the recital, and guests and friends were received in 
the artist’s room. The next recital occurs Wednesday 
evening, December 7. : 


Music at Aut Sours’ Cuurcn. 


William Sessions is organist and director of the music 
at All Souls’ Church, New York, Fourth avenue and Twen- 
tieth street. November 6 there was special music at the morn- 
ing service by the quartet and mixed chorus, accompanied by 
organ, trumpets, trombones and tympani. The following 
works were sung: “Wonderful King,” Karg-Elert; “Hail 
Gladdening Light,” Martin; Kipling’s “Recessional,” De 
Koven; “Nunc Dimitis,” from Russian Liturgy, Gretchan- 
inoff ; “Pomp and Circumstance” march, Elgar. 


Roanoke Audience Enjoys Martinelli 


Roanoke, Va., October 24, 1921.—At the Auditorium on 
Friday night, October 21, the largest audience ever essem- 
bled in Roanoke to hear a vocal concert greeted Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
his co-artist, Rosa Powell, contralto. The main floor and 
gallery were well filled, practically every seat being taken. 
In addition to the local music lovers, the audience included 
large delegations from Hollins and Elizabeth colleges, as 
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well as the University of Virginia and a number of out-of- 
town visitors. 

Martinelli went straight to the hearts of his hearers in 
his opening number, “O Paradiso,” from Meyerbeer’s 
“L’Africana.” The feature of his program was Donizetti's 
“Una furtiva lagrima,” from “L’Elisir D’Amore.” He also 
gave a group of three English songs, two by Vanderpool— 
“That Night” and “Regret”—and one by Ward-Stephens, 
“Your Smile a Pearl.” 

Miss Powell first sang the aria from “Le Prophete,” “Ah, 
mon fils.” In her second appearance she gave three English 
songs. She was probably at her best in “Voce di donna,” 
from “Gioconda.” P 

The final number was the ever beautiful duet from “Tro- 
vatore,” “Home to Our Mountains.” Hearty applause 
was given both artists and they responded most generously 
with encores. Salvatore Fucito, at the piano, contributed 
a full share to the program and proved himself a finished 
accompanist, an inspiration both to singers and listeners 

Too much praise cannot be given the Thursday Morning 
Music Club, under whose auspices the concert was given 
and which has done and is still doing such splendid work 
for the advancement of music in Roanoke, G. H. B. 


Music Is “Fun” for Georgette La Motte 


When Georgette LaMotte, the little pianist from Paw- 
huska (Okla.), who woke up the critics and public in Chi- 
cago last season, was in New York a few weeks ago, she 
played for a group of critics and managers in the studio 
of Clara Novello Davies. They also were very wide awake 
when the little girl had finished playing. One remarked, 
“Music is fun for her now, but it will be fame some day.” 

Edward C. Moore caught a similar impression when he 
heard Georgette in Chicago, for he wrote in the Chicago 
Daily Journal of her as “A highly attractive youngster, 
with her swift walk and bobbing bow; her point of view 
would seem to be that all music is great fun, whether it is 
by Philip Emanuel Bach or Mozart or MacDowell.” 

With her mother, the fourteen-year-old pianist spent part 
of the past summer in Chicago and part in northern Wis 
consin, Atlantic City, Washington and New York. In 
Washington she was very keen about the international issues 
discussed in the House and Senate. All of July was de 
voted to practice, although not to hard work, for what 
Edward Moore said is literally true, that this pianist re- 
gards all music as great fun and the difficulty is to keep 
her away from the piano long enough for a proper amount 
of outdoor exercise. 

She is back in Kansas City now, working on her re 
pertory and is to play a limited number of concerts this 
season. 





Patterson Singing in Springfield 
_Idelle Patterson is booked to sing in Springfield, Mass., 
November 13. Her next New York recital will be at Car- 
negie Hall in January. 








As violinist he played the slow move-. 











RACHMANINOFF 


The actual playing of the 
Composer Pianist, outside of his concert 
appearances, can only be heard through 


The AMPICO 


To own an Ampico is to 
the treasure chest o 
glorious talent in perpetuity. 


You Are Cordially Invited To Hear ‘The eArt 
Of The Great Pianists Reproduced 
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IVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
BEGINS THE YEAR AUSPICIOUSLY 





Ann Arbor Keenly Lesevested 4 in Activities of This School, 
Organized Over Thirty-three Years Ago—Albert Lock- 
wood Temporarily Filling Dr. Albert A. 

Stanley's Place 


One of the most significant tributes which have been 
paid to Dr. Albert A. Stanley, who retired last June as 
musical director of the University Musical Society, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., after thirty-three years of service, is the fact 
that the present school year has opened most auspiciously, 
indicating that Dr. Stanley’s work kas been done so well 
and that he has surrounded himself by musicians of such 
ability that his work can go on without interruption even 
though he is no longer at the helm, Until a permanent 
successor shall have been chosen his artistic administrative 
duties will be borne by Albert Lockwood, head of the 
piano department, as acting director of the school, and 
Earl Vincent Moore, head of the organ and theory depart- 
ment, as acting conductor of the Choral Union. Mr. 
Lockwood has served in this capacity on several occasions 
in the past during extended periods of absences on the 
part of Dr. Stanley, while Mr. Moore has been Dr, Stanley's 
efficient assistant in the conduct of the Choral Union tor 
everal sessions, Thus both men are familiar with Dr. 
Stanley's ideals and the traditions of his administration 
Ihe School of Music has opened with an unusually large 
attendance, indicating that the year's enrollment probably 
will surpass that of last year, which numbered 680, repre- 
senting nearly forty states and countries, and which was 
the largest in the history of the institution. When it is remem- 
bered that practically all of these young musicians have 
already completed courses of instruction elsewhere and 
are pursuing studies with a view to undertaking profes- 
ional musical careers, the significance of this large en 
rollment will be appreciated. 

Under the direct administration of the school several 
concert courses and auxiliary musical societies are main- 
tained. Bi-monthly various members of the faculty unite 
in providing faculty twilight recitals which are free, not 
only to the student bodies of the School of Music and the 
University, but to the general public, and audiences of 3,000 
to 4,000 always are assembled for these occasions. Thus 
far two excellent programs have been given, the first being 
presented on October 16 by Nora Crane Hunt, contralto; 
Maude Okkelberg and Albert Lockwood, pianists, and 
Samuel Pierson Lockwood, violinist, uniting in an interest- 
ing program. The second program was given on October 
30 by William Wheeler, tenor, head of the voice depart- 
ment, and Mrs, George B, Rhead, of the piano faculty. 

In addition, this year another series of twilight organ 
recitals has been inaugurated, These take place Thursday 
afternoons each week and are under the direction of Earl 
V. Moore. From time to time visiting artists will be invited 
to participate, The following have been heard this season: 
October 6 and 13, Earl V. Moore, and October 20, Harry 
Russell vans 

Samuel Pierson Lockwood, head of the violin department 
and also the University Symphony Orchestra of sixty 
players, has been able this year to make a selection for the 
various choirs, which promises to be even more effective 
than those of the past. The orchestra will participate 
in four of the concerts to be given in the faculty concert 
serics. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of the Schodl of Music, under 
Maude Charlotte Kleyn, of the voice faculty, will undergo 
a transformation. In honor of retiring Director Stanley, 
the organization will henceforth be known as the Stanley 
Chorus of Women's Voices, and instead of devoting its 
efforts to college songs it will take up more serious under- 
takings, also appearing in the faculty concert programs. 

The Symphonic League, which is a social organization, 
membership in which is limited to women students of the 
faculty and the school, and which is under the general 
guidance of Mrs, Byrl Fox Bacher, dean of women, has 
provided a number of social functions which have been 
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well attended by the young women students. The officers 
of this organization are: Irene Straub, Margaret Martz, 
Lois Letson, Florence Gingrich, Anna Fead and Genevieve 
Peoples. 

Supplementing these various activities of the school, 
comprehensive series of concerts which will bring to hon 
Arbor the world’s greatest artists and organizations will 
be offered. The Choral Union Series was opened by Harold 
Bauer on the evening of October 20, Other concerts in 
this series will be given on-November 22, John McCor- 
mack; December 5, Ignaz Friedman; January 9, Fritz 
Kreisler; February 3, Erika Morini; March 14, Rosa Raisa 
and Giacomo Rimini. 

The May Festival of six concerts, which is also included 
in this series will take place about the middle of May. 
Mr. Moore has chosen, in commemoration of the six hun- 
dredth anniversary of the great Dante, Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“New Life” and also Frederick Stock’s “Psalmodic Rhap- 
sody.” The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Fred- 
erick Stock, will, us usual, appear at all festival concerts. 

The Extra Concert Series, which was inaugurated three 
years ago, will this year be devoted to five programs by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Distinguished artists are appearing 
in this series as follows: November 8, Estelle Liebling, 
soprano; December 12, Raoul Vidas, violinist ; January 23, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist ; February 20, Hans Kindler, 
cellist; March 27, Bendetson Netzorg, pianist. 

In addition to this diversity of musical activities provided 
by the University Musical Society, a number of amateur 
musical organizations flourish among the student bodies 
of the University, most of which are under the direction 
and guidance of members of the School of Music faculty. 
The University Band of nearly 100 players, which partici 
pates in all of the great athletic contests and also during 
the year, appears in miscellaneous concert programs inde- 
pendently or in connection wtih the faculty concerts, is 
under the direction of Wilfred Wilson, head of the band 
instrument department. The University Glee and Mandolin 
Clubs and the Freshmen Glee Club are under the direction 
of Frank L. Thomas, while the Girls’ Glee Club of the 
University is directed by Nora Crane Hunt. The University 
of Michigan Union is also making elaborate preparations 
for the production of its annual comic opera, entitled “Make 
It for Two.” It is given several local performances, and 
during the Christmas holidays a tour will be made of the 
large alumni centers throughout the country. The Uni- 
versity Glee and Mandolin clubs during the holiday season 
will also make a tour of the West, present plans contem- 
plating a visit to the Pacific Coast. 

Musical activities in the Ann Arbor High School are 
also flourishing under the general leadership of George 
Oscar Bowen, head of the public school music department 
of the School of Music. A chorus of several hundred high 
school students, a high school orchestra and band and a 
glee club all pe form splendidly and indicate that the love 
for music has permeated the whole community and its 
environs. Under Mr, Bowen’s direction “Music Week” 
in Ann Arbor proved to be a great success, 


Ljungkvist’s Growing Popularity 

Samuel Ljungkvist, eminent Swedish tenor, is fast gain- 
ing in popularity. On November 5 he appeared as leading 
soloist at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, at the celebra- 
tion commemorating the first King of Sweden, Gustav 
Vasa, which led to two other engagements on November 20 
as soloist for the Brooklyn Glee Club at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, and on November 24 in Nutley, N. J., 
in a concert under the auspices of the Vincent Methodist 
Church. 


Salvi’s New York Appearances 
Salvi will have two more appearances in New York 
this season, on December 10 at Carnegie Hall in joint 
recital with Lucrezia Bori, and on December 18 as soloist 
with the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. Mr. Salvi has also been booked 
as soloist with symphony orchestras in other cities. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS FINE 
“TANNHAUSER” PERFORMANCE 


Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio Gives Excellent Concert— 
George F. Boyle Heard—Edison Comparison Concert— 
Mrs. Kuhnle Arranges Benefits 


On November 3 the Philadelphia Operatic Society, un- 
der the direction of Wassili Leps, presented “Tann- 
hauser” at the Academy, thus opening the fifteenth sea- 
son, and marking the fifty-fifth production. The chorus 
numbered 150. Mr. Leps conducted admirably, keeping 
the accompaniment of the Philadelphia Orchestra players 
well in hand, as well aa the chorus. Adelina Patti Noar, 
Chris W. Graham, Thomas Melrose and Elsie Z. Straub 
did some excellent work in their respective parts. 

RicH-KINDLER-HAMMANN TRIO. 

The Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio was heard in a splgn- 
did concert at Witherspoon Hall on November 3. This 
trio, composed of Dr. Thaddeus Rich, violinist; Hans 
Kindler, cellist, and Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist, plays 
with perfect understanding of ensemble, and each member 
is a skillful performer on his particular instrument. Their 
program consisted of Beethoven’s trio, op. 1, No. 3, in C 
minor; Rameau’s trio concerto, No, 2; Rachmaninoff’s 
“Elegiaque,” op. 9, D minor. 

BoyLe in PIANO RECITAL, 

George F. Boyle, head of the piano department at the 
Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, was much appreciated 
in his recent piano recital at the Settlement Music School. 
He proved himself to be a sincere and genuine musician. 
His program was very well made up, representing Bach, 
Gluck, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, and others, the whole 
being artistically carried out. 

Epison COMPARISON CONCERT. 

Leeta Corder, soprano of the Edison studios, sang with 
the Edison recreation phonograph on November 3, giving 
the audience an opportunity to compare the human voice 
with the new machine. Robert Velten, violinist, and Les- 
lie Loth, pianist, also gave numbers. 

Mrs. KUHNLE ARRANGES BENEFITS, 

Under the direction of Mrs. Charles N. Kuhnle, a mu- 
sicale was given for the benefit of the Tabor Home, Tues- 
day evening, October 18, at the Church of the Advent. 
The following took part: Jane Rice, soprano; Marion 
Gushee, violinist; Ethel Burnett, reader; Charles N. 
Kuhnle, Jr., organist, and a quartet composed of Kath- 
erine Faulkner, Grace MacArthur, Ada Timm and Eliza- 
beth Terry. Under the same direction a concert was given 
for the benefit of the auxiliary of the Baptist Orphanage, 
October 25, with Margaret Meagher, contralto; Marion 
Gushee, violinist ; Ethel Burnet, reader; Charles N. Kuhnle, 
Jr., organist, and a quartet, Gertrude Arnold, Jane Rice, 
Frances Lepley and Grace Roberts. 





Alda and Grainger Delight Oklahomans 


Oklahoma City, Okla, October 20, 1921.—After an 
absence of two years, Frances Alda returned to this city 
to repeat her former triumph. Assisted by Gutia Casini, 
cellist, and Theodore Flipt, pianist, she gave an interesting 
program on October 7. Casini began with the Russian 
fantasy of Davidoff. Mme. Alda was heard in numbers 
by Handel, Scarlatti, Isouard, Veracini, Thurlow Lieurance, 
Hue, Fourdrain, Rachmaninoff, Josten, Curran, Maxwell, 
MacDowell and Allitsen. 

Percy Grainger was heard in a thoroughly enjoyable 
program October 17. His audience was most appreciative 
of his splendid work, making frequent encores necessary 
and the repetition of some numbers. His program in- 
cluded works by Bach-Liszt, Schumann, Brahms, Grieg, 
Liszt and a number of his own compositions, Preceding 
the recital, Hyla Florence Long, of the Pianists’ Club, 
under whose auspices the recital was given, gave a 
brief talk 








JOHANNA GADSKI 


Carnegie Hall, October 30. First Appearance After Five Years Absence in Concert Field. 


© Victor Georg 





NEW YORK HERALD—W. J. Henderson 
Mme, Gadski wins hearty applause at Carnegie Hall—-shows 
benefit of rest and sings with brilliancy and power. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE—H. E. Krehbiel 
Shrieks of joy greet Gadski after five years. Her voice which 
has taken on a grandeur, tranquillity and beauty, blended with the 


transfigured harmonies of the orchestra and freighted the air with 
pulsant and thrilling lov-'iness! 


NEW YORK EVENING POST—H. T. Finck 


_Mme. Gadski, still a young woman in the age when dramatic 
singers are supposed to be at their best, and at her best she was 
last might. It was as a Wagnerian heroine that she was most 
admired at the Metropolitan, where after Nordica’s departure she 
was the only true soprano who could be opposed to the ambitious 
contraltos, who were trying to storm the Wagnerien heights, Most 
singers would have been unnerved by the tremendously enthusias- 
tic welcome Mme, Gadski got from the audience which occupied 
every available inch of Carnegie Hall, 

It was proper that Mme, Gadski should come out again and sing 
what her audience obviously wished, the thrilling cry of the Val- 
kyries, with which she so often electrified her hearers. 


NEW YORK TIMES—Richard Aldrich 
Mme, Gadski was welcomed with salvos of applause and shouts 


of welcome before she had sung, on her appearance, and after 
every number. 


THE GLOBE—Pitts Sanborn 

The audience was large and most enthusiastic; it received Mrs, 
Gadski with applause and cheering which lasted for minutes, The 
whole occasion was a triumph for Mrs, Gadski. 


NEW YORK STAATS ZEITUNG—Halperson 

One tells only the real truth when one states that Johanna 
Gadski enjoyed a real triumph and again it is apparent that we 
have in her our greatest dramatic singer, especially Wagnerian, 
as she has no equal in this country nor in Europe, 


NEW YORK AMERICAN—Max Smith 

Mme. Gadski has come back in the full possession of her 
powers. She is decidedly in better form than when she was heard 
here last. The dramatic fibre and strength of her middle register 
more ample than of yore—-and her high B rang out forcefully 
over the instrumental surge. 


THE WORLD—Deems Taylor 

A crowded house greeted Mme, Gadski’s first appearance with a 
solid minute and a half of applause—she was singing gloriously, 
her voice is just as big and expressive an instrument as it always 
was, 


Guest Artist Season 1921-22, Chicago Opera Association. 


Address Secretary, 50 Central Park West, Or S. Hurok, 47 West 42nd Street, 
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STOPAK ON CREATIVE AND INTERPRETATIVE ART 


Josef Stopak, the violinist who gave his first New York 
recital this season at Carnegie Hall on October 16, recently 
expressed some very interesting views on technic and inter- 
pretation. Said Mr. Stopak: 

“Alertness of mind, ability to get away from the mundane 
things of this world, are necessary for both creative and 
interpretative art. These qualifications are never affected 
by close attention to detail. Details are the rungs of the 
ladder which one by one lead to the summit of art. We 
should be careful not to lift one foot before the other rests 
quite securely on the next rung higher up. One should 
never be satisfied with merely ‘getting through’ some diffi- 
cult passage by hook or crook or without breaking down, but 
should strive to be able to play with it, to toy with it, in 
order to have it at one’s perfect command so as to play it 
as the mind pictures the mood—not the fingers. One must 
acquire complete control over the externals of music. This 
control is technic. But—technic is not art—it is only a 
means to achieve art, to smooth the path towards the ulti- 
mate goal. The danger of mistaking technic for art is not 
slight, since it takes a long time to develop an absolutely 
reliable technic. The student must remember that music 
and the other arts spring from our innate desire for indi- 
vidual expression. Word-thought is transmitted from man 
to man by languages, written or spoken; feelings, moods 
and emotions are expressed by art—in music, crystallized 
into tone-thought. 

“The effects of music, no matter of what school or variety, 
are always uplifting. Its ethical value does not depend on 
technic but upon selection. A musician appearing in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, would choose one selection, the 
musician playing in the street another—yet both would have 
an uplifting effect upon the auditors. Some might question 
the relative value of these effects, yet the fact remains that 
both exhibitions are of ethical value. 

“The musician should never endeavor to dazzle 
ditor’s ear with mere technical brilliancy, but should try 
to make him forget the everyday world, to ennoble his 
feelings and sensibilities by transmitting inspiring thoughts 
to his mind. The successful violinist must scorn all unnec- 
essary trickiness of execution and strive for the true inter 
pretation of the piece he is playing. He must be honest 
with the composition and in being so he is honest with 
himself ; thus, consciously or not, he expresses his own self 
If all musicians were sincere in this endeavor there could 
never be either envy or jealousy among them.” 

Mr. Stopak paused a moment reflectively before continu- 
ing: ee i 

“The artist with this viewpoint and the equipment to 
carry it out is the one who is doing the best for his art, 
and he is also the one who is successful in the best sense. 
It is precisely such an artist who makes money not because 
he set out to make money, but because in the end the public 
can be won and kept loyal only by the sincere artist—by 
him who jealously guards his standing as a musician but has 
sympathies broad enough to realize the note of human com- 


his au- 


‘munication that lies in the best music, and to choose only 


the music that sounds this note.” 

“But,” the interviewer asked, “how about that artist and 
this artist who has been criticized for not doing this very 
thing ?” 

Mr. Stopak laughed, a wholesome, boyish laugh that did 
one good to hear. 

“That reminds me of an old violin teacher of mine of 
some fame that I had when I first started as a child to take 
lessons. He would play a piece for me sometimes. ‘This is 





JOSEPH STOPAK 
and one of his recent concert posters. 

the way it should be played,’ he ‘Now here is 
how to play it to make money.’ ” 

And the violinist went on to explain seriously what he 
meant. « 

“You know what | mean—the sacrifice of all true feeling 
in the music to a display of technical brilliancy in execution, 
the distortion of its real merit in favor of some trick effect, 
or any other of a score of practices that are devised with 
a view of exalting the performer at the expense of the work 
he !s interpreting. . It is very possible that an artist will 
win) seeming success more quickly if he adopts this view 
point, because there are always those in an audience who 
will be led into unthinking applause, but if the start toward 
the goal of success seems to be managed expeditiously by 
this method, there is nothing more certain than that the 
return journey will be still more expeditious.” P. 


would say. 
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Pacific Lodge Gives Concert 

On Monday evening, November 7, an enjoyable concert 
and ball was held by Pacific Lodge No, 233, F. and A. M., 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The affair was woh hn 
by the entertainment committee of the lodge, Judge Franklin 
Bien, chairman. Judge Bien is a past master of Pacific 
Lodge and a past district deputy grand master, and it was 
largely due to his efforts that the entertainment was such a 


success. Frank G. Cooley is master of the lodge 
Through the efforts of Gennaro Mario Curci, also a 

member of the lodge, a delightful musical program was 

provided by Winifred Marshall, soprano, and John Valen 


tine, tenor, both of whom are his artist pupils 


Following an operatic selection rendered by the Waldorf 


Astoria Orchestra, Miss Marshall, gowned in a quaint, old 
fashioned costume, was heard in three old English songs 
Although she is the possessor of a light soprano voice, it is 


of extremely sweet quality, and the singer’s 
and manner of interpreting her numbers made an appeal 
upon the large audience. Later, she was equally 
in old French songs (in the costume of the period .of the 
songs), before two of which she gave a little explanation 
as to just what the songs were about, which, it is needless 
to add, lent considerably to their enjoyment 

In John Valentine, a young artist who might be said to 
have just started his career, inasmuch as he has been de 
voting his time to concentrated study for the last year, 
the surprise of the evening. He possesses a voice of ad 
mirable quality, not unmindful of the McCormack type, and 
sings with intelligence and with a good sense of the artistic 
His diction is clear and he phrases well. Moreover, Mr 
Valentine brings beauty of feeling into his work and makes 
his hearers realize that he gives of his best to his art. His 
selections were two charming Tirindelli songs and “Phyllis 
Has Such Charming Graces,” which were heartily received 
Maestro Curci furnished valuable assistance at the 
After the program the dancing began and held sway 
late—or, more appropriately, an early—hour 
to give similar entertainments during the winter 
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De Horvath Wins Eight Recalls 


\ feature of one of the recent concerts of the 
Symphony Orchestra in its home city was the 
of Cecile De Horvath as soloist in the Liszt second con 
certo in A minor for piano and orchestra According to 
the papers, Mme. De Horvath was received with enthusiasm, 
the applause at the end of the brilliant work forcing her to 
return to the platform eight times to 
tribute. 
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Muratore’s New Roles 
Lucien Muratore will, for the first time 
pear in Chicago this year in several new roles 
Samson in “Samson and, Delilah,” Avito in “L’ 
Tre Re” and Araquil in “La Navarraise.” He 
tenor role in Strauss’ “Salome,” which he 
Grand Opera in Paris and in which he ha 
here. 
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MEXICO PREFERS ITS “BOHEME” OVERDONE 


Musetta Fails to Please in the Second Act, so the Whole Act is Repeated with a Fresh Musetta—Claudia Muzio’s Triumph 
in “Andrea Chenier”’—Crimi Enthusiastically Welcomed as Rodolfo—Ovation for Schipa as He Sings 
His Farewell—Season Threatened to Founder, but Government Came to Rescue— 
Impresario Pacetti Out 





[It looked for a while as if the opera season being 
held at Mexico City to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the independence of the republic would 
run on the financial rocks and founder. At the last 
moment, however, the government came to the rescue 
with a fresh subsidy, although Dr. Pacetti lost his man- 
agerial head during the overturn. The season, it is 
announced, will be continued until November 20. The 
Musical Courier correspondent, Robert Griffith, sends 
the following account of recent performances.—Edi- 


tor’s Note.] 


Supers_Ly Done. 


Mexico City, November 2, 1921.—The first performance 
of “Tosca” of the season (October 13) was a triumph for 
al! connected with it, and particularly for Claudia Muzio, 
Carlo Galefi and Tito Schipa. It was a melodramatic 
presentation of the work, but at no time did one feel that it 
vas being overdone. The Tosca of Claudia Muzio is a mas- 
terpiece from whatever angle considered. Her acting is of 
. dramatic character seldom seen on the operatic stage, and 
the part of the Sardou heroine a delicacy of 
ion and beauty of character which is nearly 
Her aria, “Vissi d’arte,” was tremendously ap- 
lito Schipa, as Cavaradossi, sang and acted in a 
manner to win him the enthusiasm of the audience. The 
maller parts were in capable hands. The combined efforts 
of the three artists mentioned, together with the excellent 
onducting of Bavagnoli, made a “Tosca” that in the con- 
ensus of opinion was the finest ever presented in Mexico 
City 


“Tosca” 


he brings te 
omprehens 
pertection 
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BARBER OF SEVILLE.” 


Ay ae 


For the first time here (October 15) that immortal opera 
of Ro “The Barber of Seville,” or “Barbero de 
Sevilla.” as it is called here, was given as originally written 

that with the role of Rosina sung by a contralto in- 
tead of a soprano. The Rosina of this presentation was 
Sefiorita Fanny Anitia, a contralto well known in Italy but 
i native of this country. This singer was chosen to appear 
in the opera at the centennial anniversary of its presenta- 
tion in Italy Anitua has a splendid voice of magnificent 
range, and the ease with which she sang the various arias 
of the opera was remarkable. Galeffi, as the Barber, sang 
the rather difficult music with a glibness of manner that 
was astonishing. In each act his jovial personality and 
drolleries were great factors in causing the opera to be re- 
ceived in such an appreciative manner. Schipa, as Alma- 
viva, proved that he could act ina humorous manner as well 
as a romantic one. His singing was perfect; especially was 
he successful in the first act, and at the close both he and 
Galeffi were forced to make many curtain calls. Adamo 
Didur squeezed the last drop of comedy out of the part of 
Basilio. His aria, “La calunnia,” evoked a storm of ap- 
plause Luigi Trucchi, as Dr. Bartolo, also realized the 
comedy of his lines, and with an occasional Spanish word 
interpolated, won the appreciation of the audience. 
Doria Fernanda was a successful Bertha and aided greatly 
in the laughable climax of the second act. 


Mt Z10 


Not since the days when Mexico City discovered Tetraz- 
zini has an artist been accorded the reception that greeted 
Claudia Muzio at the close of the third act of “Andrea 
Chenier Every one, from the last row in the gallery to 
the first row in the orchestra, applauded wildly and without 
restraint, shouts of “Bravo, Muzio,” filled the air, handker- 
chiefs were waved madly, and people all over the large 
theater stood up. Never have we witnessed such a recep- 
tion accorded to any artist in any part of the world. As 
Magdalena, Muzio scored the biggest success of her season 
in Mexico. In every role in which she has appeared, how- 
ever, her reception has been tremendous. Pertile was an 
admirable Chenier, Mario Valle a satisfactory Gerard, and 
Elena Dalossy sang and acted the role of “La Mulata Bersi” 
with happy results. Stella de Mette, as Madelon, sang her 
aria, to our mind most beautiful of the entire opera, in a 
most effective manner. Her acting in the part was also 
very effective and moving. Doria Fernanda, as the Coun- 
tess, sang with authority and made a stately and beautiful 
picture. The chorus and orchestra, under the direction of 


sini’s 


soon 


Receives OvaATION IN “ANDREA CHENIER” 








Bavagnoli, gave splendid results. In fact, the whole per- 
formance was of a character to deserve the greatest praise. 


An Unusuat “La Boneme.” 


One of the most unusual productions of “La Bohéme,” 
or “Bohemia,” as it is called here, was given October 23, at 
a gala performance attended by President Obregon and 
members of his Cabinet. There is no opera more popular 
here or one that is presented with greater ok grass This, 
however, was a most unique presentation, and we doubt if 
it has ever been given in any part of the world under the 
same circumstances. Certain members of the audience took 
exception to the Musetta and began to hiss her before she 
even had a chance to sing a single note. It increased until 
great waves of hisses passed from one part of the house to 
another. Naturally no artist could give an acceptable per- 
formance under the circumstances. The singer of Musetta 
was no exception, and, although her performance was not 
up to the mark, still she did not deserve the cruel treatment 
she received. The curtain came down at the close of the 
second act in dead silence. Then the most humiliating 
thing of all happened. One of the local critics discovered 
a Musetta in the audience and insisted that she be substi- 
tuted. The second act was then repeated with the new 
Musetta, a young Mexican girl by the name of Maria Teresa 
Santillan, She gave a very acceptable performance, on such 
short notice. Mexico, the land of “mafiana,” certainly took 
quick action this time, and in view of that fact we feel 
rather suspicious. Things do not move so swiftly ordi- 
narily! Beautiful Claudia Muzio was the Mimi, a part in 
which she scored another distinct success. She sang her 
various arias and duets with great artistry and sympathetic 
appeal. The opera also marked the debut of the tenor, 
Giulio Crimi, with this company. As Rodolfo he made an 
immediate favorable impression and was accorded warm 
applause during the whole performance. Valle, Didur, and 
Lazzari were the other gay Bohemians, and their joviality 
and merriment added greatly to the evening’s entertainment. 


Scuipa’s FAREWELL In “MIGNON.” 


The second presentation of this work here, October 25, 
served as a farewell for Tito Schipa, who made his last 
appea-ance in it. Schipa has been one of the biggest draw- 
ing cards this present season, and his presence will be sadl 
missed. He has indeed achieved a noteworthy success with 
this public and all are anxiously awaiting the day of his 
return. Throughout the evening he was wildly applauded 
and especially at the opening of the third act, when he sang 
a group of Spanish songs. The balance of the cast were 
the same as when it was first given, with the exception of the 
Filina. This role was sung by a young Mexican coloratura 
whose name we did not get, but whose performance was 
certainly no better than that of the Musetta who had been 
so unkindly treated two nights before. This artist, how- 
ever, was applauded. 

“Un Bato In MAscHERA” Is Given. 

The next night a throng of admirers of the three artists— 
Fanny Anitia, Carlo Galeffi and Aureliano Pertile—were 
on hand to greet them when they appeared in the ancient 
work, “Baile de Mascaras.” Each was cordially received. 
Especially effective was Carlo Galeffi as Reando. He sang 
with great skill, acted with intensity, and made a stunning 
appearance. The role of Ricardo must have been written 
for Pertile, so well did he do it. Anitdéa, as Ulrica, sang 
with force and conviction. Ofelia Nieto, in the role of 
Amelia, deserved praise. Others in the competent cast 
were Maria Santillan, as the Page, and Lazzari, as Samuel. 


AGAIN “MEFISTOFELES.” 

“Mefistofeles,” the much repeated opera of the present 
season, was given again October 27, with, however, the 
added interest of a few changes in the cast. Didur once 
more gave his powerful interpretation of Mefistofele, in 
which he has scored so heavily with Mexican opera goers. 
It is indeed a masterpiece of characterization. Pertile, as 
Fausto, and Nieto, as Margherita, appeared in their suc- 
cessful roles. The chief interest of the performance, for 
those who had heard the opera before this season, centered 
in the Elena of Miss Anitia. She sang the part in an 
artistic and beautiful manner. Dora Fernanda appeared in 
two roles, Martha and Pantalis, and in each was entirely sat- 
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isfactory. Giovanni Colucci conducted with authority, the 
orchestra playing with a sweep and vigor that was espe- 
cially brilliant in the magnificent music of the prologue. 
This opera, however, is not a particularly popular one here, 
and one reason to account for this is, that the supernatural 
music and certain scenes make the public feel a little un- 
easy. 


LA SOCIETE PHILHARMONIQUE 
OPENS WORCESTER SEASON 


Organization Boasts of Large Membership of French-Speak- 
ing People—Success Now Assured—Planning a 
Scholarship for Some Deserving Musician 

Worcester, Mass., October 26, 1921—La Societe Phil- 
harmonique of Worcester —the largest organized vocal 
chorus in Worcester—began its fourth season when re- 
hearsals were resumed. This organization has attracted 
wide attention, because it is composed entirely of French- 
speaking men and women, and now has a membership of 
more than 450, The rapid growth of the society and its 
splendid achievements in the past are a glowing tribute to 
its conductor, Dr. Adelard J. Harpin. Dr. Harpin, who is 
widely known as a bass singer, and who has charge of the 
music at Plymouth Church, one of the largest churches in 
Worcester, conceived the idea of forming a society among 
the French-speaking young men and women. Only French 
is spoken at rehearsals and the choral works are given in 
French. The society is composed of singers in all walks 
of life, including many business and professional men. So 
great an interest has been shown that persons who could 
not join have become auxiliary members, thus giving the 
young people financial aid. To miss three rehearsals with- 
out a good reason means being dropped from membership, 
but this rarely happens. The rehearsals are looked forward 
to by the young people, for after a hard evening’s work, Dr. 
Harpin usually ends the evening with solos by members ana 
a general good time, well earned by the young folks. 

When the society had rehearsed but one season “The 
Last Seven Words of Christ” by Dubois, 1919, a concert 
was given before an audience that packed Mechanics Hall. 
It was rather a daring attempt from a financial standpoint 
for the society has no large treasury to draw upon and the 
orchestra was composed of forty-seven players from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. But it was a great musical 
as well as a financial success. And so last year, “La 
Vierge,” Massenet, was given with Eva Gauthier in the 
leading role. Mechanics Hall was not large enough to seat 
all those who desired to attend, for the concert brought 
many out-of-town guests, all of whom were anxious to see 
what the society could do. And every one agreed that La 
Societe Philharmonique was an organization of which Wor- 
cester should be proud. The results of this concert ex- 
ceeded Dr. Harpin’s fondest hop.s and he well deserved the 
praise showered upon him from all sides. 

Dr. Harpin has agreed to conduct for the society again 
this year, although it takes much of his time and energy. 
The society has been put firmly on a business basis, with 
duly elected officers and advisory board, and it is under- 
stood that all members including the director give their ser- 
vices free. As matters stand now, Dr. Harpin and his 
steadily growing band believe that in a few yeats the treas- 
ury will enable them to give a scholarship to some deser- 
ving young French man or woman so that he may continue 
musical studies. 


Fraternal Association of Musicians Meet 


Members and guests of the Fraternal Association of Mu- 
sicians (George E. Sheal, president) assembled for the first 
meeting of the season of 1921-22 on October 25 at the Roma. 
An informal dinner with Hallowe'en decorations, arranged 
by the program committee, Louis Sajons, chairman, fol- 
lowed by an impromptu program, tended to promote good 
fellowship and unity of purpose in sustaining the fraternal 
spirit. 


Schipa Off for Chicago 

Tito Schipa, fresh from triumphs in Cuba, Mexico, Pan- 
ama and South America—successes won in both opera and 
concert—arrived in New York last weekend, only remain- 
ing two days before leaving for Chicago, where he 
joined the Chicago Opera Association on Tuesday of this 
week. Mr. Schipa was accompanied by his attractive young 
wife. They will make their home at the Congress Hotel 
while in the Windy City. 





WWathrcur Murdoch 


STIRS HEART-STRINGS OF A LARGE AUDIENCE AT 
THE WACO, TEXAS, COTTON PALACE 


However, it remained for KATHRINE MURDOCH to complete 
the program by stirring the heart-strings of the audience with her 
The always beautiful music of 
the band, the quickened throb of the pulses, inspired by this novelty 


vocal melodies sometime stirring, 
entertainer, all provided with a back-ground of picturesque costume 


which seemed to fit in properly with the program, had moved the 
audience to unsounded depths, of which it was not conscious 
Miss MURDOCH sang by Strauss, 


it was beautiful is slight murmur 


“Voci di Priavera,”’ 
The 


born in the lull between numbers instantly died away. 


To say 
that 
The house 
was tense, from the moment the first clear note rang out, until her 


more than trite, was 


voice died away, Even then, for a moment, there was a hush before 
the storm of applause shook the coliseum, 
Her from folk songs which 


every American loves, and to which the entire nation north, south, 


encores were happily chosen those 
east and west turns instinctively when in quest of melodies that 
will really reach the soul.-Waco News-Tribune, Monday Morning, 


Oetober 24, 1921, 


A few open dates after January 8 In Florida and adjoining 
states. Personal address after January 1: 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Artist Booking Department, 
HAYWOOD INSTITUTE OF UNIVERSAL SONG 
65 West 7ist Street, New York. 
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After his appearance as Soloist with the 
Boston Symphony, Nov. 11th and 12th 


Boston joins New York and Chicago 


VE 


in placing 


HES 








On the Highest Artistic Pedestal 


BOSTON POST, (Olin Downes). 


Mr. Vecsey gave an amazing performance 
of the Tschaikowsky concerto. . . . 
The fact that he played with amazing virtu- 
osity is small by the fact of the color and 
authority of his stirring interpretation. Not 
in many years has this concerto had such a 
rendering in Boston. 


BOSTON EV. TRANSCRIPT, 
(H. T. Parker). 


. . . Mr. Vecsey took his own way 
with the concerto. That is to say, his pace, 
his accent, his eager and artful modulation 
of both, were his own quite as often as they 
were Chaikovsky’s. With the instinct of the 
virtuoso he played upon the music as well as 
played it. In such a concerto it is the vir- 
tuoso’s right so to do, when, like Mr. 
Vecsey, he commands technical ease and 
certainty ; silken, lustrous, flowing tone ; the 
spring of rhythm; the sting of climax and 
transition ; the flash of figure and the filigree 
of ornament, the unfolding curve of melody, 
the sensitiveness to vary it, the underlying 
quiver to make it sing. Fine fibres and fine 
fires meet in Mr. Vecsey. To sort light and 
shade into the closely woven web of the first 
allegro ; to phrase the Canzonetta like Italian 
song; to spice the Vodka of the finale were 
feat enough for violinist, concert and after- 
noon. Chaikovsky, surely, was waving 
from the shades. ; 


BOSTON DAILY ADVER- 
TISER, (E. F. Harkins). 


‘ He chose the bristling Tschai- 
kowsky concerto, which many attempt but 
only a few play completely. Technically the 
work is almost appalling ; yet this quite dap- 
per youth, who looked more like a social lion 
than a famous virtuoso, acquitted himself 
brilliantly. The triumphant manner in 
which he flourished his bow at the close of 
each dazzling run was not the only thing 
that marked him as a player with individu- 
ality. He gave full value to the lyric quali- 
ties of the concerto, no less than to the 
pyrotechnic passages that aroused so much 
discussion when the composition was new. 
An ovation rewarded him. 








| Assisted at the Piano by | 


| Walter Meyer-Radon | 


| 
| 
| 











BOSTON GLOBE. 


: The audience recalled him many 
times, with applause such as only Kreisler 
and Heifetz among violinists have received 
at the Symphony within recent memory. 

What distinguishes Vecsey’s playing from 
the work of the many other admirable 
violinists who have come here from Europe 
in the past few seasons is the quiet certainty 
with which he makes every nuance as it 
should be made. He conquers the difficulties 
of a piece Auer at first deemed unplayable 
without apparent effort. 

: His recital, December 2, will 
prove: whether he is to be ranked with 
Heifetz or with Kreisler. 


BOSTON AMERICAN, 
(F. J. MclIsaac). 


a lot of personality in his playing, 
an enormous technique and great brilliancy. 


Reprints of NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


Notices are now in the Press 
They afford amazing reading. 
They will be mailed on request. 


This week’s appearances of Mr. 
Vecsey: 


Nov. I5—MADISON, WIS. 


University of Wise. 


Nov. 17—EVANSTON, ILL. 


Miss Marshall’s Artists Course. 


Nov. 19—ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Elizabeth Cueny’s Series 





NEXT CHICAGO RECITAL 
Mgt. F. Wight Neumann 
Nov. 27th 





Management 


M.H. HANSON, New York 





Baldwin Piano 
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Arturo Bonucci’s Guarnerius Cello 


The brief story of how a famous Guarnerius cello came 
into the possession of Arturo Bonucci, the details, of its 
and the almost incredible story of 


unique preservation 


its being taken constantly over the Austrian fortresses in 
an Italian aeroplane for safe keeping, was thus related 
to a representative of the Musicat Courter. 


“Here is my precious Guarnerius,” he said. “It is like an 
except that it is not battered about nor mended 
1696, The father and grandfather of its former 
always taken particular care of it—they were 
both English gentlemen—and its possession was quite a tra- 
dition in their families I came into possession of this 
beautiful instrument in this way: The family who owned 


old picture 
Its date is 
owner had 


it was living in Alexandria, Egypt, at the time I made my 
first tour of that country, playing another cello. They 
heard me play at my Alexandria concert and came 
back stage to tell me that they thought I deserved a better 
instrument than the one used for the concert. I was invited 
to their home and shown the Guarnerius and I offered to 


buy it for the balance of my tour 


and the rest of my career—but 
the owner was anxious to give it 
to me, and a deadlock ensued 
He would not sell it to me, and 


I was too proud to accept it as a 
wift. We parted good friends, 
and I left Alexandria 

“Soon after this happening | 


was called upon for war service, 
as aviator. One day in my head 
quarters at Valona, Albania, | 
received a telegram: ‘The Guar- 
nerius is yours.’ This was from 
the English family, the owners 
of the cello you now see. I ca 
bled to ask a friend of mine to 
bring it to me at the aviation 
headquarters. The friendly mes- 
senger also brought to Valona 
the explanation of the mysterious 
cablegram. It was contained in 
the sad news of the death of the 
owner of the cello. The young 
Englishman had gone home to 
England from Egypt on a trip 
and was torpedoed on his return 
voyage The widow was very 
griefstricken and sent for my 
mother, whose friendship she had 
made on my first trip to Egypt. 


(at the right), 


As they had no son, they asked 

my mother to send me the cello on which I had 
played for them, in my brief visit to their home, be- 
lieving that such a disposition of it would have been 


My mother again offered to 
widow refused to sell it, and 
that I would take great 
Naturally my mother was 


the will of the departed one 
buy the instrument, but the 
it was sent to me on condition 
care of it and never part with it 


Hadley to Conduct Own Work with 
Philharmonic 


Henry Hadley will make his initial appearance of the sea- 
at Carnegie Hall as associate conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra this evening, November 17, 
when he will direct the manuscript performance of his new 
tone poem, “The Ocean.” Stransky will conduct the orches- 
tra im the presentation of the Bach prelude, choral and 
fugue as orchestrated by Albert, the “Siegfried” Idyll of 
Wagner, and Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony. Under the 
season's plan, the Thursday evening and Friday afternoon 
concerts will be identical in programs when given in pairs, 
and the above program will accordingly be presented on Fri- 
day afternoon, November 18, There will be four Friday 
concerts during the season which will not share their pro- 
grams with performances on the preceding Thursdays, as 
there are eighteen Friday concerts scheduled and but four 
teen Thursdays, The single program for a pair of concerts 
is commonly adopted as it has the advantage of permitting 
the conductor twice the time for rehearsing that he will 
have if he were obliged to divide his time and attention to 
two programs 

Stransky will 
concert of the 


an all-Wagner program at the first 
series at Carnegie Hall on Sunday 


Rive 
Sunday 











Sophie \ 
Braslau }} 





Singing with unusual Success 
as will have been noticed by those present at 
her recital in Carnegie Hall, November 6th, 1921 


LILY STRICKLAND’S 
Ma li'l Batteau* 
Dreamin’ Time* 


*From “Four Bayou Songs” 

High key now available Cplt. net $1.25 
Low key on press 
J. FISCHER & BRO. - New York 


Fourth Avenue at Astor Place 











with his observer, 
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most grateful for me, and insisted on leaving a check for 
the benefit of the widowed lady’s favorite war charity, 
which the get 4 was finally persuaded to accept. This 
took place in Alexandria, Egypt, while I was serving in 
Valona, Aibanin, near Macedonia. Before the cello arrived 
I was already a commander of aviators and it came during 
a severe bombardment by the Austrians. 

“Our headquarters were repeatedly bombarded by the 
enemy, and | became so fearful of the safety of this 
precious gift that I thought the safest place for my 
Guarnerius would be in the ‘boat’ of my machine, an Italian 
Macchi, and I flew with it many times over the Austrian 
forts.” 

Like Toscanini, Bonucci is both an Arturo and a cellist, 
the proficiency of Maestro Toscanini on this instrument 
being widely known in this country. Bonucci and_ his 
wonderful cello are formidable in the ranks of competitive 
artists, and he attributed his position as “the Paganini of the 
Cello” to his extraordinary good luck in getting possession 
of the Guarnerius, and—strangely enough—because of his 





BONUCCI 
in a sea-plane at Vallona. 
front of them. 


The gun is in 


machine 


natural gift of an exceptionally long arm. With these 
alone—quite apart from his art—technical feats are possible 
that would be impossible on any other instrument or by any 
other artist not similarly constructed. European experts 
have examined the Guarnerius, as the writer did, and they 
have proclaimed it a wonderful example of the master’s 
patient skill, mature craft and uncanny design. 





afternoon, November 20. The second Philharmonic con- 
cert in the Brooklyn series will take place on Sunday after- 
noon, December 4, with Bronislaw Huberman as soloist 

With the opening Sunday afternoon at Carnegie Hall on 
November 20 all the Philharmonic series will have been in- 
augurated with the exception of the ten Tuesday evenings 
and two Sunday afternoons at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. This series will open on January 31, season tickets 
being now on sale at the Philharmonic offices at Carnegie 
Hall. Seats for the Carnegie Hall and Brooklyn concerts 
for single performances and for the balance of the season 
may be procured at the box offices at Carnegie Hall and the 
Brooklyn Academy respectively. 


Strauss Hears Rehearsal of “Salome” 


Richard Strauss, whose “Salome” is to be revived by the 
Chicago Opera Association on December 7, gave a recital 
with Elizabeth Schumann in Chicago last week, and while 
there found time to attend a rehearsal of his opera, An 
amusing account of the visit is given by Edward Moore, 
music critic of the Chicago Tribune: 

“The ‘Salome’ rehearsal would seem to have given him 
the greatest pleasure of the day, that and the skat session 
to which he retired in the evening with William P. Doerr, 
a former teammate, and Tino Pattiera of the opera company. 
As a great former President used to put it, he was ‘de- 
lighted,’ 

“He marveled at the quality of the orchestra; he con- 
gratulated Conductor Giorgio Polacco on the latter’s insight 
and grasp of his complex score; he dashed from his seat in 
the theater up to the conductor’s stand to confer with 
Maestro Polacco on certain intricate points of interpreta- 
tion. Finally General Director Mary Garden strode into 
the theater and greeted him with the words, ‘Quel compo- 
siteur !’ which is the French equivalent of ‘Some composer !’ 
To which Dr. Strauss responded with ‘Quelle directrice!’ 
which by the same method of free translation corresponds 
to ‘Some directress!’ ” 


Winifred Byrd to Be Feted in the Northwest 


Many social affairs are being planned for Winifred Byrd 
during her stay in Portland, Ore., prior to the start of her 
concert tour of the Northwest. Among these is to be a re- 
ception by Mr. and Mrs, David Campbell and the faculty of 
the Ellison-White Conservatory, for musicians and friends, 
and also a luncheon given by the New England Conserva- 
tory Club, of which Miss Byrd is an honorary member. 
ple 9 latter event will mark the twentieth anniversary of the 
club. 

‘Many requests are coming in for Miss Byrd to play cer- 
tain numbers at her Portland concert that have charmed her 
auditors at previous performances, particularly the Liszt 
“La Campanella.” 


Van Vliet Soloist with Haarlem Philharmonic 

Cornelius Van Vliet, the Dutch cellist, will appear as 
soloist with the Haarlem Philharmonic in New York City 
on November 17. He recently scored a striking success in 
concert at Watertown, N. 
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Mozarts Give Musicale, Luncheon and Dance 


The first musicale, luncheon and dance of the thirteenth 
season of the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble Mc- 
Connell, founder and president, at the Hotel Astor, Novem- 
ber 5, found the ballroom crowded to capacity, testifying to 
the big place the society fills in the musical life of New 
York. Marguerite Sylva, “the world’s famous Carmen” 
(quoting the program), sang French songs with genuine 
French aplomb and style, making a tremendous hit with 
“Little Boy and Girl” and “Interrogation Point.” An Irish 
song and “The Alphabet” were likewise hugely enjoyed, and 
the singing actress happily enlivened matters with many 
appropriate and witty remarks anent her songs. She looked 
“good enough to eat,” as one observer put it. Corinne Wol- 
lersen played her accompaniments well. John Campbell’s 
sympathetic tenor voice, saturated at times with deep e€x- 
pression, was a fine feature of the affair ; he sang “Bitter- 
ness of Love” (“Give us something light,” was the presi- 
dent’s request) with sincere flow of voice, also songs by 
Rogers, O’Hara, Martin and others, and later collaborated 
with Marguerite Sylva in scenes in costume, with acting, 
from “Carmen.” This, too, was hugely enjoyed, outbursts 
of applause marking the climax of several musical periods. 

Charles Gilbert Spross’ musical touch and lively playing 
of “Juba Dance,” a Chopin scherzo, and shorter pieces by 
Sinding, Rachmaninoff and Dohnanyi, brought him sincere 
applause, and he played ideal accompaniments as well. 

President McConnell announced a “new departure” in 
the four “supper dances,” beginning in December; spoke 
of the recent Mozart Golf Circle and Scarsdale golf tourna- 
ment, which resulted in a tie; announced Sue Harvard and 
Chief Capoulican as soloists for the first evening concert 
of the society in December, and foretold the early removal 
of the morning musicales to the grand ballroom because of 
the crowd and increasing application for membership. Close 
attention to the music, and the ever lively remarks and in- 
troduction of artists and chairmen of committees by the 
president, as usual enlivened the affair. All this was fol- 
lowed by a luncheon and dancing. 
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Hutcheson’s Aeolian Hall Program 


Ernest Hutcheson’s program for his first recital this sea- 
Monday evening, November 28, at Aeolian Hall, is as 


son, 
follows: Beethoven, andante in F; chromatic fantasy and 
fugue, Bach; Liszt, sonata in B minor; Hutcheson, prelude 


Mr. Hutcheson of 


and caprice; and a transcription by 
Wagner’s prelude to “The Mastersingers. 

The Liszt sonata, dedicated to Schumann, is one of the 
noblest works in the literature of the piano. It makes ex- 
ceptional demands on the sustained attention of the listener, 
partly because of its great length and partly because it con- 
tains no pauses. The form departs widely from the sonata 
tradition and might aptly be called a symphonic poem for 
piano. Nevertheless, the various sections suggest with 
some definiteness an extended first movement, a lyrical slow 
movement and a finale. 

Mr. Hutcheson, himself, writes as follows regarding his 
transcription of the Wagner work: “Justifiable objection 
might be urged against the appearance of a transcription of 
‘The Mastersinger’ prelude on a program of piano music. 
Hence, though usually a valiant defender of the transcriber’s 
art, | offer this particular instance in a spirit of apology. 
| have not attempted to arrange Wagner's splendid work 
pianistically, but have tried to show that the piano is capa- 
ble of literally reproducing every contrapuntal part and 
every musically essential note of a complex score, of pre- 
serving light and shade, of compensating in some measure 
by clearness of outline and transparency of detail for the 
inevitable loss of orchestral color. If it is legitimate to 
make an engraving of a fine oil painting, perhaps such a 
transcription is permissible.” 


Schumann-Heink and Foch Meet 


Among the distinguished guests in the reviewing stand 
at the ceremonies attendant on the National Convention of 
the American Legion at Kansas City was Mme, Schumann- 
Heink, who was an honor guest at the dedication of the 
Liberty Memorial. She was presented to Marshal Foch by 
General Pershing. The meeting between the: French gen- 
ral and the great contralto immediately followed that be- 
tween General Pershing and the singer. The American 
commander gripped both the diva’s hands in his, for he 
recalled the many occasions when she had sung for Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

Marshal Foch was warmly complimentary to the famous 
singer, who beamed with pleasure when he mentioned the 
greatness of her art. Warren Pershing was next to meet 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, and General Pershing’s sister re- 
mained to talk with her. 

During the parade the contralto was seated with the other 
honor guests in the reviewing stand, and following the cere- 
monies she visited the editorial rooms of a prominent local 
yaper, asking first of all for “the young man who had told 
1er last winter of the death of his ‘buddy.’” The young 
man was found; the “buddy” was Capt. Arthur Werner, at 
whose funeral Mme. Schumann-Heink sang last February. 





Fowlston Singing in Brooklyn This Week 


During this week, beginning November 14, Edgar Fowl- 
ston, baritone, is filling a series of concert engagements in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. December 12 he will sing “The Messiah” 
with the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, under the direction of 
Walter Henry Hall. On Tuesdays and Fridays Mr. 
Fowlston gives both class and individual instruction to six- 
teen boys at the Boys’ School poapecee with St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Larchmont, N. \ 


Cortese Brothers Wire Charles Wagner 


Charles L. Wagner recently received the following tele- 
gram from the Cortese Brothers, concert managers, of 
Memphis, Tenn: “Grace Wagner, Carolina Lazzari and 
Renato Zanelli scored wonderful success in Memphis tonight 
(November 9). Many thanks to you for your keen judg- 
ment.” 


Maemillen to Give Second Recital 
Francis Macmillen, who recently made his return to the 
concert stage after an absence of five years, will give a sec- 
ond violin recital at the Town Hall on Friday evening, No- 
vember 25 
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ANOTHER EARLY MOZART OPERA all ~ operas of ey! have thus been hy a. for 
modern tastes, 4 t citation o Se 
RESUSCT’ rATED AT KARLSRUHE is thus the chad eae ond Saab, poor nt pd 
The music has of course not the depth of that of the 


mature Mozart, but in spite of the foolish text the young 
master put genuine feeling into his natural, naive and spring 


Karlsruhe, Germany, October 20, 1921.—This little South of the human traits of the later Osmin. He is finally cured like tunes. In the course of an introduction, twenty arias, 
German capital has just achieved the distinction of mount- and married by Rosina, the lady visitor, who feigns rural a duet and three extensive finales, he manages to sketch the 
ing the premiére of an opera by one of the greatest masters simplicity and captivates his heart. Especially delicious, human traits of all his characters. The overture, a revised 
of all times—Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. No less than however, is the figure of the young lovelorn Polidoro, version of an early symphony in B flat, is full of charm and 
153 years after its creation by the twelve year old genius, 
‘La Finta Semplice,” composed for the Imperial Theater in 
Vienna, but shelved by means of court intrigues, has at 
last seen the footlights. And, wonder of wonders, the per- 
formance, even when measured by modern standards, was a 
complete success—thanks, first of all, to the simple but 
genuinely inspired, light and lovely Mozartean tunes; sec- 
ond, to a complete reconstruction of the text (which has 
been the chief obstacle to a modern performance hitherto), 
and, third, to the excellent production under the guidance 
of Fritz Cortolezis, chief conductor of the Baden National 
Theater at Karlsruhe. With this “excavation” the Karls- 
ruhe Opera has added a new item to the German operatic 
repertory, and, like Mozart’s other youthful opera, “Bastien 
and Bastienne,” buried alive for a century, this little gem 
is now expected to make its way through the world. 

“La Finta Semplice” (“Feigned Simplicity”) was com- 
posed at the order of Joseph 11 of Austria, who wanted to 
give the young prodigy, already famous throughout Europe, 
an opportunity to try his hand at operatic composition. It 
was supposed to be an Italian opera buffa, of the style then 
in vogue, and Marco Coltellini, court poet, was ordered to 
write the text for it. It turned out to be of such shallow- 
ness and inanity as to condemn the piece in advance. But 
young Mozart, in an early flash of genius, actually endowed 
the principal figures with life by his method of musical 
characterization, and altogether created something that took 
the mossbacks by surprise. It is, indeed, not an ordinary 
opera buffa, but a character comedy which foreshadowed 
the Singspiel especially, and Mozart's own “Entfithrung” 
in particular. Unlike the procedure in “Bastien and Bas- 
tienne,” he connected the arias with dialogue instead of the 
customary recitativo secco. 

The Italians about the court theater made much diffi- 
culty, for they scented a genius who would be dangerous to 
them. Even Coltollini, the author of the text, whose pride 
was hurt by the repeated request for alterations on the part 
of the little composer, joined the plot. After being twice 
postponed, the performance was called off, and Leopold 
Mozart, the father, withdrew the score. It has slumbered 
in the musical libraries ever since. 

The present version of the text is by Anton Rudolph, a MOZART'S “LA FINTA SEMPLICE” PRESENTED IN KARLSRUHE 
musical historian and writer, who already has arranged 
several youthful works of Mozart for modern performance. 
He has retained the outlines of the original story as a basis, 


but has imbued it with humor and sentiment born out of the genius he has even 
music itself. He has followed, moreover, the dramatic in- Some of them, however, proved impossible in their original and conductor entered thoroughly into 


structions which Mozart himself gave in connection with form, and “Cosi fan tutte,” for instance, which today is a piece and made it live. The orchestra played the music 
his later work, the “Entfithrung.” The original Cassandro, popular favorite in Europe, and will shortly be revived at with precision and finish—like chamber music, in fact. Co 
the ferocious woman hater, a mere caricature, has been the Metropolitan in New York, experienced no less than pious applause was showered on all concerned and numerous 
turned into a humorous, burly giant, who possesses some _ thirty text revisions since its premiére in 1790. One by one _ repetitions are looked forward to C&éSAR SAERCHINGER, 


EDMOND CLEMENT to HAROLD HURLBUT 


THE ENDORSEMENT OF A MATCHLESS ARTIST 


“La Finta Semplice” Has Premiére After 153 Years of Ditnanck Complete Success, with New Text by Anton Rudolph 





Mozart's opera texts, even in the more mature works, — esprit, and the whole work has remarkable individuality, an 
have always been found unworthy of the music; but by his unmistakable personal note, and undisputable originality 


ennobled the otherwise inane plots. The performance was excellent in every way. Singers 
the spirit otf the 
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In the above remarkable letter of endorsement, the eminent artist recognizes in the work of Harold Hurlbut “the marvelous method of his great master, Jean de 
Reszke,” whom the great French tenor “so profoundly admires.” It was written following Mons. Clement's careful and exhaustive analysis of every salient feature of Mr. 


Hurlbut’s teaching technique. 
Studio 31, Metropolitan Opera House : . . : - - 
Note: 
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Swan Hennessy, the Celtic composer, has just 
published a trio for two clarinets and bassoon. Why 
not for two piccolos and bass drum? 

eed 

\merican singers, particulatly women, are in- 
vading the operatic stage more and more in Europe. 
(ne notices in the list of sopranos for the coming 
veason at the Teatro Giacosa in Naples the name of 
l’velyn Moore and Elizabeth Brooks. 

Mee es 

\fter reading the account of Rudolph Ganz’s first 
popular Sunday concert with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, our guess is that Rudolph is sure 
of a life position in the Mississippi River metropolis 
if he wants to stay there. 

Antiquarians and composers who desire to en- 
large their scope of melodic invention in an Orien- 
tal direction will be interested to know that a col- 
lection of Syrian and Chaldean melodies have been 
made and is now being published by the Rev. Fr. 
Dom Jeannin, Chiari (Brescia), Italy—three vol- 
umes, price 150 franes French, The collection in- 
cludes about 1,500 melodies. 

\t the board meeting of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, held in St. Louis, it was evident 
from the reports of various States that music at 
the public schools is being specially stressed in the 
country wide work of the Federation. Kansas, it 
appears, has the honor of owning a little town, El 
Dorado, where the musical club—a member of the 
ederation—is so interested in public school music 
that, with only eighteen members, it has guaranteed 
a salary of $125 per month for a musical supervisor 
so that music in the public schools can be properly 
looked after, That is the proper spirit! 

Rinse 

\ New York manager who conducts a series of 
concerts here every winter informed us the other 
day that he had cancelled a contract with a well 
known ‘artist to appear in the series because that 
artist had agreed to appear in another series of con- 
certs in which all the participants give their services. 
The manager took the position that there was no 
reason why he should pay an artist the regular fee 
to appear in his series when that same artist had 
given his services for another series, even if the 
other series is free. To us the manager seems emi- 
nently correct in the position he has taken. 

na RO 

Ernest Bloch, and those who called him to Cleve- 
land as director, must be proud of the way the new 
Institute of Music there has grown. Starting less 
than a year ago with seventeen pupils, it opened the 
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present season in October with an enrollment of 100 
and today it has approximately 225 pupils on the 
lists, three new members having just been added to 
the faculty to meet the demand, 

_ = @—— — 

The People’s Institute is to give a fine series of 
free concerts with distinguished artists for the 
benefit of the people of New York’s East Side this 
winter. What is more, the People’s Institute is 
showing the right spirit. It cannot, of course, 
afford to pay the regular fees of most of the artists 
who are to sing in the course, but it is asking no- 
body to participate for nothing and paying a nominal 
fee for everyone who appears, the artists in turn 
showing their appreciation of the fine work the 
Institute is doing among the music-loving popula- 
tion of the East Side by gladly appearing for the 
lower fee. 

amen + ©@—-- 

Apropos of the claim of French musicians that 
the reason they play German music in America is 
that America is supposed to be Germanophile, it is 
interesting to examine the opening programs of the 
three Paris orchestras for the season. The first 
of the Concerts Colonne offered a Beethoven over- 
ture, a Mozart aria and the “Lohengrin” prelude 
by Wagner. The Lamoureux Orchestra on the 
same day played Liszt’s “Dante” symphony, the 
“Tannhauser” overture of Wagner, and Beethoven’s 
first symphony. The Concerts Pasdeloup, opening 
simultaneously with the other series, had as its 
principal piece Beethoven’s fifth. There was, it is 
true, one piece by Saint-Saéns and one by César 
Franck, and one novelty by a composer with the 
eminently Gallic name of Braunstein! 

a ee 

Well, well, Impresaria Mary’s troubles have al- 
ready begun. Lina Cavalieri was announced for 
Tosca on Tuesday of this opening week, but then 
along came the sudden and unexpected illness and 
after all it was Rosa Raisa who sang her usual role 
in her usual splendid way. What interests us is the 
identity of the prima donna who is to do Thais 
this season. We have read in various places that 
Mistress Mary has bequeathed the part to no less 
than two sister sopranos of the company, but our 
idea is that the sinuous director herself, listening to 
the call of the box office—as every impresario is 
entirely justified in doing—will be, so to say, in 
media res when the familiar strains of the Medita- 
tion next begin to meditate.- 

ne 

When Leopold Stokowski, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra leader, opened his suitcase upon entering 
the dressing room of the New Theater, Washington, 
the other day just previous to conducting an after- 
noon concert of his organization there, he discov- 
ered that his new butler, used to European ways 
(they wear full dress for formal affairs even in the 
morning all over the Continent) had packed his 
evening clothes instead of his afternoon coat. So 
he conducted the whole program in tweeds and no- 
body has been found to aver the music sounded any 
the worse for that. Mr. Stokowski can conduct for 
us in any costume he wishes to, but we have in mind 
one or two conductors who could improve their 
efforts by a little more attention to sartorial detail. 
There is one who endangers every program by shoot- 
ing his cuffs whenever he gets excited until his shirt 
sleeves show half way up his elbows. 

as rd 

With so many exquisite hymns in existence from 
which to choose, written by some of the world’s 
greatest composers or adapted from their music, 
some Rey. Dr., whose name we have forgotten, in- 
stead of adapting the words of “The Supreme Sac- 
rifice” (written especially for the funeral rites of 
the Unknown Soldier) to one of them, wrote the 
music himself. It was dilettante, amateur work of 
the worst kind. An idea of its beauty may be had 
from the fact that the tenor part was confined to 
four notes in the worst part of the tenor voice— 
from G to C. Is it characteristic of America that, 
in a service so beautifully planned and carried out, 
the most important part of the music should be 
looked after by someone who evidently was no mu- 
sician? As a composer of hymns, the Rev. Dr. is 
a fine minister. 

ppeepemesslpasiessi 

We felt quite flattered when a communication 
from England arrived addressed to “The Muscat 
Courter, World’s Greatest Musical Paper,” although 
we have to admit our correspondent is right. The 
address interested us no less: “Located somewhere 
on the East Side, New York City.” Technically 
speaking, the Londoner was quite right. We do 
live on the east side of Fifth sath which, how- 
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ever, is just as far west as anyone can live on the 
East Side of New York. 
—- - @—— - 

Now that the final enduring and official peace has 
been proclaimed with Germany it still remains for 
H. E. Krehbiel and the German artists and musicians 
to sign a separate treaty. His fulminations in the 
New York Tribune continue to rain verbal shrapnel 
and bombs upon those musicians unfortunate enough 
to be Teutons. ; 

stie-ahliasa 

Josef Holbrooke, the English composer, is an 
original genius in more ways than one. In a little 
circular of press clippings which his publishers sent 
out, the following are included. They refer to his 
“Dylan.” The Fest is from the Sunday Times: 
“This composer’s work is dead—dead beyond recall.” 
From London Truth: “The boosting of Holbrooke 
must be killed somehow and perhaps ridicule is the 
best way to set about the murder.” When such 
things are said about him at home—although they 
are by no means universal English opinion—it must 
cheer him to find that he is recognized far away, 
and that Rio de Janeiro cheers him where part of 
London laughs at him. Said the Rio Journal of his 
new symphony, “Les Hommages”: “England now 
possesses symphony composers, whose work has rare 
inspiration and originality. Of this there can be no 
stronger testimonial than the symphony ‘Les Hom- 
mages’ by Holbrooke. His gifts exceeded all ex- 
pectations, it being prodigious in inspiration and of 
uncommon technical opulence. It was greeted with 
great applause.” 

a 
LEVITZKI CABLES 


In the Musicat Courter of September 22 we 
quoted from something that appeared in the Aus- 
tralian Musical News, purporting to be a correct 
report of an interview with Mischa Levitzki in 
which he was asserted to have said: “Compared with 
the American audiences the Sydney audiences show 
not only a much greater musical knowledge but a 
more spontaneous feeling for it.” In reprinting this 
alleged interview we expressed our conviction that 
Mischa Levitzki had never said anything of the 
sort about American audiences, so we were not sur- 
prised to receive the following cable from him the 
other day dated Adelaide, November 7: 

I have just read the Musica Courter of September 22 
and am greatly incensed at the quotation from Australian 
Musical News stating that I said Australian audiences are 
more musical than those in America. It is an absolute false- 
hood. I have praised Sydney audiences but drew no com- 
parisons whatever. It is amazing what imagination some 
interviewers possess. 

(Signed) 


Which would seem to settle the matter. Every- 
body who knows Mischa Levitzki, who has been 
witness of his tremendous success here and knows 
how thoroughly American he is in sentiment, never 
believed for a moment that he would say anything of 
the sort. The Musicat Courter’s only purpose in 
reprinting the quotation in the first place was to 
protect him against any use of the alleged interview 
by those here who may not wish him well. 

END Wen. 
CIRCUS TRICKS 


There are tricks in all trades; certain tricks, how- 
ever, belong particularly to the circus trade and 
seem out of place in the straight concert business. 
Sunday evening at the Chaliapin concert there were 
no programs to be had as the audience came in, but 
industrious hawkers in the foyer and inside the 
house were busy selling a “Text Book of Songs in 
the Repertory of Feodor Chaliapin, Russia’s Great- 
est Singer,” at twenty-five cents each. A newspaper 
friend told us that the programs were on hand but 
were being held until the booklet had been forced 
on the audience. It was cried out as “the only pro- 
gram.” Sure enough, after the concert had been 
about fifteen minutes under way the ushers passed 
up the aisles distributing the programs. Incident- 
ally, although it had been stated in advance of 
Chaliapin’s coming that the proceeds of his con- 
certs were to go to the relief of suffering in Russia, 
there was no word on the program or on the text 
book (rendered necessary by the fact that Chaliapin 
does not follow a set program but announces his 
numbers from the stage) to this effect. The text 
book bore the Metropolitan Musical Bureau imprint 
and was copyrighted by F. C. Coppicus. It would 
be interesting to know whether any of the proceeds 
from it or from the concert actually went to a Rus- 
sian charity. There were busy solicitors out in the 
foyer, shaking tin cans and begging for the starving 
children of Russia. Why—if the concert was given 
to help them? 


Miscua Levitzk1. 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Before we go any further we wish to put ourself 
on record with the suggestion to the Washington 
conferees that they scrap also the warship gun salutes 
which the visiting fleets on the Hudson River near 
Eighty-seventh street never fail to sound Sundays 
whenever a certain great music editor is trying to 
write his column of immortal reflections. 

eRe 


The Council on Immigrant Education announces 
its “Learn English” drive, to begin at once. Notice 
should be sent not onty to many foreign musical per- 
sons now earning the American dollar but also to 
a number of our native singers who are trying to 
do so. 


eRe 


When Josef Stransky was preparing his New 
York Philharmonic programs for this season he did 
not anticipate that President Harding was to pro- 
claim the formal celebration of Armistice Day. As 
soon as the conductor heard of it, however, he de- 
cided to play “The Star Spangled Banner” at last 
Friday’s concert and also the MacDowell “Dirge,” 
in honor of the American Unknown Soldier. No 
public notice was given of the additions to the regu- 
lar program, and the day before the concert Stransky 
was called on the telephone by a Philharmonic sub- 
scriber, a well known dame of fashion, who pro- 
ceeded to berate and abuse him for playing Weber, 
Wagner and Strauss on such a solemn occasion and 
not adding a patriotic note to the program. After 
ten minutes of listening, Stransky finally was able 
to edge into the talk with this remark: “Madam, if 
you wish to celebrate Armistice Day, why do you 
start a war with me?” 

eRe 

J. P. F. writes: “I don’t quite know how to be- 
have at the Opera. Can you tell me whether to 
Lohengrin at Wagner or Titta at Ruffo?” J. P. F., 
usually a staid person, surprises us. He ought to 
know that it is not seemly to be Gigli at the Opera. 

nRre, 

Occasional as we are in our attendance at song 
recita's we felt at Reinald Werrenrath’s, that if they 
are all like his, we have been missing a great deal. 
First of all he omitted the customary Old Italian, or 
Old French, or Old Something or Other, as an open- 
ing group. He began with Schubert, Schumann, 
and Wolf, and better composers than those to start 
or end with, or to place in the middle, or anywhere 
at all, we have failed to encounter in a long musical 
life. Then, half the program was sung by Wer- 
renrath in English, and in English which everyone 
understood. Furthermore, the concert was not too 
long. And Werrenrath announced the titles of his 
encores. And he stood still, easily, and did not 
sway, point, wave his arms, elevate himself on tip- 
toes, or raise his shoulders and his eyebrows in order 
to emphasize his emotions. Artistic restraint, intel- 
ligent insight, and musical grasp made themselves 
evident in everything he sang. His mastery and 
confidence reassured his auditors and they felt they 
could enjoy the recital without worrying about the 
singer’s ability to carry out his part. We noted tre- 
mendous gain in the Werrenrath art since our pre- 
vious hearing of him some years ago. The improve- 
ment has been carried out chiefly in the process of 
coloring tones variously so as to make them express 
the mood meanings of the texts. Always adept in 
voicing the dramatic and even the robust, Werren- 
rath now moves as expertly in songs suggestive of 
tender sentiment and lyric ecstasy. He has under 
his control the whole range of the vocal interpreta- 
tive art, from such gentle sighings as Bossi’s “O 
Piccola Maria” and Frank Bridge’s “Go Not, Happy 
Day,” to the grim and tragic accents of Schubert’s 
“Doppelganger” and the heroic grandeur and irre- 
sistible tonal uplift of Mabel W. Daniel’s rousing 
song, “Glory and Endless Years.” Borodine was 
there with his “Fleurs d’Amour,” beautifully ren- 
dered, and James H. Rogers’ “The Last Song,” Leo 
Smith’s “O Oranges, Sweet Oranges,” and Gena 
Branscombe’s “By St. Lawrence Water” contributed 
music interesting and distinctive. Some of the poets 
of the afternoon were Heinrich Heine, Walt Whit- 
man, Alfred Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and William Dean Howells. Truly, 
a Werrenrath recital has peculiarities. They were 
of a nature to lure a full house to Carnegie Hall 
last Sunday and to cause the listeners to bump their 
palms together very often, very long, and very loud- 
ly. Werrenrath no longer is experimenting either in 


singing or in popularity. He has arrived, solidly 
and permanently. 
nRre 


James Francis Cooke, editor of the Etude, sends 
this missive: 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 9, 1921. 
Dear Mr. Liesinc: 

It has just come to my attention that an impostor is 
abroad representing himself as a brother of the Editor of 
The Etude and soliciting funds from musicians to help him 
on his way: I have never had any brothers and this man is 
an out and out swindler. If he makes a similar approach 
upon any other musician who happens to read this, the police 
should be informed as no one knows how dangerous such a 
crook may be. 

Very possibly this is the same man who called upon me 
personally and has called upon others representing himself 
to be a close relative of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and other 
prominent musical personalities. The game usually is this: 
“I have been visiting your city with my relative and through 
a misunderstanding the relative took my brief case with my 
ticket, cash, check book, etc., and has gone to another city. 
All I need is $25 (or anything you are good for) to heip 
me on my way.” 

Sometimes this individual will represent that he is an 
employe of a well known music firm. He seems to think 
that some musicians are easy prey and makes this field his 
specialty. 

_For the protection of the musical profession will you 
kindly publish this letter so that the rascal may be put 
where he belongs as soon as possible. 
Very cordially, 
JAMES Francis Cooke, 


Editor. 
nRe*, 


The Metropolitan Opera and the Horse Show 
opened on the same night. Most of the Horse Show 
articles in the dailies were headed, “Horse Is King.” 
Had Gigli and Galli-Curci been in bad voice last 
Monday, could not the dailies have captioned their 
opera report, “Hoarse Is King ?” 

ere 

Apropos had we been writing the society story. of 
the Metropolitan premiere, we do not see how we 
possibly could have failed to open our account with: 
“A glittering galaxy of beauty and fashion filled the 
Golden Horseshoe and augured that 1921-22 would 
be the most brilliant operatic season in the musical 
annals of the metropolis.” 

Remre 

At any rate it is a cheerful week at the Opera 
“Traviata,” “Lucia,” “Tosca,” ‘The Dead City,’ 
“Faust”—with tuberculosis, stabbing, strangulation, 
insanity, infanticide. Also there is “Lohengrin” with 
the terrible tragedy of the question which Elsa asks 
too soon. nee 


“Lohengrin” ought to be modernized. There is 
something radically wrong about the psychology of 
the opening of the third act. 

eRe 

W. J. Henderson pens wise words in the Herald 
of November 13 regarding the singing of “Lohen- 
grin” in English: 

Without doubt the subject of language does not agitate 
the greater number of those who go to operatic perform 
ances. They either make no effort to hear the words, or pre- 
fer not to hear them at all. A general and rather vague 
acquaintance with “the plot” satisfies them. Their chief 
occupation is listening to pretty tunes intoned by agreeable 
voices, 

But nevertheless many operagoers take matters more 
seriously, and for their sake there should be some logic in 
the use of texts. If some German operas are sung in Eng- 
lish, all should be. If all German operas are given in 
English, then Italian and French should be. If Italian 
operas are sung in Italian and French operas in French, 
then German operas ought to be presented in German. But, 
of course, there arises the difficulty attached to a Russian 
work, Should that not be sung in Russian? 

Logically, it should. But the linguistic limitations of an 
opera company have to be considered. Russian has to be 
sacrificed. At this point the advocates of opera in English 
rise in their might and say: “Then solve the problem by giv- 
ing all operas in our own tongue.” Probably the matter 
will not be settled for many years. Those who do not wish 
all operas to be given in English declare that when they 
are, the audience understands very little of the text. Which 
is incontestable. That being the case, what difference does 
it make if a Russian work is sung in Italian? And there 
you are. 

But one things seems tolerably certain, namely, that very 
few now object to nape, German. 

zn ® 


’ 


All that may be true, and no doubt is true, but 
the MusicaL Courier is in a position to know that 
the demand for opera in English is taking on more 
and more strength very quietly but very widely. 

eRe 


Meanwhile we challenge most opera goers to tell 
us (without consulting a libretto) the approximate 
texts of “Celeste Aida,” “Caro Nome,” “Salve 
dimora,” “Dich Theure Halle,” ‘“Wotan’s Fare- 
well,” and “La donna e mobile,” to say nothing of 
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“A fors e lui,” and “Siegfried’s Narrative” in “Gét- 
terdammerung.” 
RR eR 

“Stradivari, the world’s greatest violinmaker, 
constructed about 280 violins in the town of Cre- 
mona,” says the Morning Telegraph. “There are 
now in the world about 980,000 Stradivari models 
with the Cremona date line pasted inside of all these 
fiddles. Some of them were made in Bloomington, 
Ill., and some in Hartford, Conn., but every year 
some ‘connoisseur’ pays $15,000 for a $15 fiddle and 
then squawks because he got stung. This could all 
be prevented if people who can’t play the violin 
wouldn’t buy violins.” This column long ago fig- 
ured out that if Stradivari made all the violins which 
are credited to his workmanship he must have put in 
273 years of labor averaging twenty-two hours 
per day. 

Rere 

If there is a more lucid, tuneful, and affecting 
symphonic poem than Richard Strauss’ “Death and 
Apotheosis,” will some kind reader please send its 
name to this office? When Strauss led the work 
at the Metropolitan last Tuesday the auditors left 
him in no doubt as to which of his orchestral com 
positions they like best. 

Rk 
1903 D St., Bellingham, Wash 
Editor Musical Courier: 

Under separate cover I am sending you an article on the 

symbolism of muSic, where | have proven without a doubt 
that the musical staff is the blueprint of the Creation—or 
Mother Earth. It is an article that should prove of interest 
to any music lover. The idea come to me by inspiration- 
you may call it—as I have used no data for its compilation, 
nor do I believe there ever has been anything written on the 
subject. 
__ There may be points in the article that you may object to, 
if you are to use it In your magazine, and if so, you have 
my permission to make any corrections or omissions you 
see fit. Very truly yours - 

We prefer to make an omission, a large one. 

nme 

These newspaper verses were forwarded by an 
anonymous contributor who does not state from 
which journal he clipped them: 


(To Ossip Gabrilowitsch, after hearing him play Web 
ers concertpiece for piano and orchestra, in F minor.) 


Sounds of light staccato notes 

Thrill as though from silv’ry throats. 

Light and airy as the morn 

Just as daylight first is born, 

When virgin high-lights throw their beams 

Across the fields and wooded streams 

Crescendo sings the hermit thrush 

In welcome of the dawning flush 

And nature glows like coral isles 

Among the leafy terraced aisles. 

A moment paused the bell-like strains, 

Sounds subdued like April rains 

Come from horns and bows on strings, 

Short and sweet their solo sings, 

In faint and glad profusion 

Reminiscence and delusion, 

Pausing in their mad career 

As now again the voice draws near 

That surges on like billows free, 

And drowns all sense in ecstasy 

The notes, like bells, first faint, then grim, 

As though the countless cherubim played, 
heav'nly lutes, 

Songs of love. From bird-like flutes 

Rise and fall in myriad blaze 

Dulcet notes, the master plays. 


upon their 


Life takes on new hope and light, 
Sin is dead and all is right 
And music fills the hollow space 
Where dwells the soul in resting-place. 
Birds of plumage voice their calls; 
Fancy roams through brilliant halls; 
Vapors rise from jasper urns; 
Wood of aloe softly burns 
Sending forth sweet-scented lights 
Seraphs dance through sacred rites, 
And nearer still float on the breeze 
Trembling dream-like harmonies. 
Soft and faint that heav’nly sound 
Girds my soul with hope around, 
Like the touch of loving lips 
Beauteous as the moon’s eclipse. 
Fond emotions clasp my soul 
As one the earth and heavens roll, 
Restless, wild, and then serene, 
Like sunlight on the dewy green. 
The bleak and stormy drawn-out years, 
The sad and fruitless vale of tears 
Are all dispelled in beauty’s rays, 
Hope anew, the master plays. 
| a ed 

Another manuscript, unsigned, mailed in New 
York, comes addressed to “Joke Department, Mu 
stIcAL Courier. The sender’s perspicuity may be 
gauged by the contribution sent : 


Willy—Why is a fireman like Rimsky-Korsakoff ? 
Nilly—Because he is familiar with the Coke Door (Coq 
d'Or). 
zn re 
Mayor Hylan, recently re-elected, was opposed by 
ten dailies in New York and supported by one. The 
(Continued on page 23) 
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OPERA IN OUR LANGUAGE 


An account of the luncheon of the Opera in Our 
Language Foundation, which was held recently in 
Chicago, and which is likely to become historical for 
the reason that it was the occasion of a clear defini- 
tion of the differences of opinion which separate 
those who believe in giving opera in English and the 
supporters of foreign opera in America, has already 
been given in these columns. It only now remains 
to give an outline of what was one of the most sen- 
ational addresses of the day, an address made by 
Dr. Frank I. Morton, of the American Steel and 
Wire Company, which made such a distinct appeal 
to the audience that he was interrupted time and 
again by vociferous outbursts of applause. Mr. 
Morton stated that he was basing his viewpoint en- 
tirely upon what he had gathered at the luncheon, 
by getting the attitude and ideas of the speakers who 
had preceded him, and that therefore he had only 
expressed an opinion from that basis since he did 
not know the circumstances and had had no oppor- 
tunity to inquire as to what had been done, what the 
Foundation was doing, or what it proposed to do. 


‘The question. as to whether the English language was 
suitable for musical purposes,” he said, “required no an 
swer. He declared that music in the English language had 
sent him to sleep in the cradle, and he gave it as his opinion 
that the Foundation was attacking the opposition from the 
top of the structure instead of from the foundation. He 
pointed out that Mr. Rice had stated that in his youth his 
interest was centered on baseball rather than on music. Mr. 
Morton averred that today the interest in professional base 
ball is intense because it was founded in the back lots. He 
stated that when the generation arrives which has not had 
back lot experience in baseball, professional baseball will 
come to an end, It was because of this back lot experience, 
the speaker declared, that most business men today would 
gladly give a half hour of their time to discuss professional 
baseball with an interviewer, 

“Until American music becomes a_ public institution, 
expressions of lofty ideals in the form known as grand 
opera will fail to bring a general response,” Mr. Morton 
stated’ He pointed out that until music had been firmly 
established on the basis which made professional baseball 
popular, by which he meant back lot experience and par- 
ticipation, opera in the English language would of necessity 
have to be considered personaly by the business man to 
receive his approval 

Mr. Morton questioned the recondite sincerity of the 
Foundation because of the number of opposing arguments 
which arose during the previous discussion on the feasi- 
bility of producing opera in the English language. The 
business man, he stated, required no arguments to convince 
him of the value of the establishment of music on a natural 
basis, although he might require strong argument, backed 
by a record of the Foundation activities to convince him 
of its sincerity. He suggested that instead of asking for 
funds to be expended on a line with the expenditures al- 
ready made by the foundations, that the business man be 
candidly told that the opponents of the opera in English idea 
based their action upon a well conducted campaign which 
started some time ago in the past; that because of that cam- 
paign musical affairs in this country were in the hands of, 
and directed by, foreigners; that the operas given in this 
country and the personnel of the companies formed were 
the results of policies dictated abroad; that recognition has 
not been and is not being given American artists until the 
stamp of approval is placed upon them by the dictating 
parties abroad, and that the artists who appear in opera 
here are schooled to do temperamental stunts so as to make 
copy for paid publicity. He added that the industries of 
America will in the future, as in the past, follow the direc- 
tion given it by art. 

He suggested that the Foundation ask the advice and 
counsel of the business men, because what was most needed 
to clarify the situation and make opera in English possi- 
ble was real gray matter, in the possessing of men who by 
training and inclination were best fitted to meet such situa- 
tions. The business man will probably advise the Foun- 
dation to use saner means and methods of acquainting the 
people of the United States with American musical ability, 
talent and prestige, for that, Mr. Morton stated, was being 
used here to establish a foreign fetich., 

Mr. Morton declared that the element of profit would 
also appeal to the business man. Without absolute confi- 
dence in our own native talent, he stated, and our own na- 
tional institutions, the business man of today would find it 
increasingly difficult to interest workers of the world in 
ee) and that, he stated, after all, is only materialism 
of art, 


What chiefly appeals to the Musicat Courter in 
this common sense statement is the fact that Dr. 
Morton urges an appeal to business men. But that 
is exactly what has been done over and over again, 
though without success—and the lack of success has 
been due to one thing and one thing only, it has been 
due to the fact that propositions that have been 
placed before business men have always been vision- 
ary and in terms that they cannot understand. 

If the matter is ever brought to the attention of 
business men—that is to say, if it ever succeeds in 
getting and holding the attention of business men— 
it is sure that they will say just what the Musica. 
Courier has been saying: Where are the operas? 
What is the nature of the output? That is the first 
question and the last; that, in fact, is the whole 
question. The business man would want to know 
who was constituting himself judge of these Ameri- 
can operas? How much time is put to the judging 
of them? What interests and prejudices have the 
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judges? Who is paying the judges for the time 
thus expended? How much pull or lack of pull 
have the composers or their friends with the judges ? 

In other words, the business man, if he is buying 
what is claimed to be gold, wants to know if it has 
really been given a proper examination by an un- 
biased expert; he wants to know if it is really gold. 
And if it really is gold, he does not want to be told 
that it is a gold brick. Now American opera cannot 
be judged like gold. There is, unfortunately, no 
acid test for opera except public approval. But the 
judgment must take place before the public sees or 
hears it. Operas cannot be placed before the public 
like pictures in a gallery. They cost money to pro- 
duce and only a very small number can be offered to 
public judgment. They must be looked at in ad- 
vance. By whom? 

Always, as things are at present constituted, by 
foreigners. Let it not be supposed that the MusicaL 
Courier has any contempt for or prejudice against 
foreign musicians. That would be ridiculous, and 
anyone who starts out in a campaign of this sort 
with that sort of prejudice puts himself in the wrong 
at the outset. But to believe that musicians of 
European birth and training can ever understand or 
appreciate American art is another matter. When 
the American writes for these judges he uncon- 
sciously and instinctively writes in some foreign; 
idiom. He is like a schoolboy trying to please his 
masters, The European judges by his own ideals 

he would be unworthy of our respect if he did 
not. But it is as unreasonable to expect him to 
judge American art as it would be to expect him to 
select the sort of fiction that is published by our 
American magazines which get circulations of two 
or three million because their editors so thoroughly 
understand and appreciate American taste. It may 
be that the taste of these European musicians is too 
high, that our taste is too low; at all events, it is 
different. It is very much like the matter of feminine 
beauty. To the Chinaman or South Sea Islander 
taste in beauty is very different from ours, there are 
some tribes who even admire especially the woman 
who is enormously fat—and Europeans often laugh 
at us good naturedly because we admire girls who 
are slight and wiry. A French chansonneur had a 
song not long ago that set this difference of taste 
forth in humorous verse. 

We have said it before, yet let us say it again: 
what we need most of all is a commission or a com- 
mittee to read and examine and judge operas—a 
commission made up entirely of Americans. Let 
the members of this commission be paid regularly 
for their time so that they can give their time to the 
work and not be forced to skimp it, and let their 
acceptance be the first requisite toward the consid- 
eration by any opera company of the production of 
American operas. 

And let that commission be hard as nails! Let 
them be impervious to influence, prejudice or friend- 
ship! And let them, above all, be blind and deaf 
to technic, for technic has been the thing that has 
gathered in the prizes in American composition, and 
technic ought to be the last thing to be considered 
with regard to any stage work! 

Let someone put this before business men and 
see what they say! 


a 


MacDOWELL’S MUSIC CAN NEVER DIE 


We have received a copy of our London con- 


” 


temporary, “Music,” which contains a notice which 
will be read with gratification by every art-loving 
American. This consists in an announcement that 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
of Carter Lane, London, E. C., have at press and 
will shortly publish a biographical study of Edward 
MacDowell by John F. Porte, uniform with the 
same author’s books upon Sir Edward Elgar and 
Sir Charles Stanford, which these publishers have 
recently issued, This issue of “Music” also contains 
a full page article by John F.; Porte entitled ““Mac- 
Dowell, the Last of the Great Pianoforte Tone 
Poets,” which is a short appreciation of our great- 
est composer’s work by a man who not only under- 
stands the music but sees its true greatness. The 
article closes with the following passage which gives 
a fair idea of the trend of the whole: 

MacDowell’s music has at present lived between twenty 
and thirty years. It may not grow world-wide just yet, but 
it can never die so long as there are men and women who 
are moved by the beauty and significance of Nature, and 
the romance and human element in legendary history, for to 
these spheres MacDowell gave musical expression in a 
manner more direct and transfiguring in imaginative power, 
and more God-like, than any other composer has done. 

After the severe and apparently unjust criticisms 
which came to us from England upon the recent 
production there of some of MacDowell’s works, it is 
refreshing to learn that the opinions thus expressed 
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are not held by all educated English musicians, and 
it is safe to predict that Mr. Porte’s book when it 
appears will do much to strengthen the hold that 
MacDowell’s music has upon Europe as well as 
America. 

— —~o— oo 


SIMPLICITY FIRST 


What Burton Rascoe has to say about the motion 
pictures in the November number of The Bookman, 
will be of interest also to musicians and music lovers, 
not because music is directly associated with the 
screen but because of Mr. Rascoe’s quoted estimate 
of-our American public. The quotation is taken 
from the National Research Council’s review which 
states that the intelligence of the average adult male ° 
in the United States is that of a normal fourteen- 
year-old child. 

Statements of that sort always sound extremely 

ridiculous, for, first of all, any estimate such as the 
given one must determine a standard, that is to say 
a standard of the average fourteen-year-old child. 
sut that standard can only be made as a result of 
observation of the average adult, and if the average 
adult really has no greater intelligence than a normal 
fourteen-year-old child, that simply means that our 
people do not develop or increase in intelligence 
after their fourteenth year, which is nonsense. It 
may be true that American people do not develop 
in matters of art after they are fourteen, but this, 
too, must be taken with a very large grain of salt, 
for it is not fair to judge the intelligence of people 
by their pleasures. It would be ridiculous, for in- 
stance, to say that the late Theodore Roosevelt did 
not possess a superior intelligence because of his 
fondness for detective stories, tales of the wild west, 
and even boys’ books of adventure. The whole 
thing sums itself up in the simple fact that all people 
go back to their traditions for their art, or else draw 
their art from life as they find it, and our tradi- 
tions are of the wild-west and adventurous type, 
while the only romantic side of our present life is 
the insipid sort of thing which may be summed up 
as the betrayal of innocence, where we intelligent 
grown-ups wonder how innocence can be so utterly 
blind and stupid, although we all know perfectly 
well that it is. What applies to the screen applies 
also to the theater, to books and to music, and al- 
though our people in all of these fields of art best 
like the popular, the insipid and the easily under- 
stood, they also appreciate small doses of that which 
is of a higher class, provided it is of such a nature 
that they can understand it. The failure of all high- 
brow artists and critics rests upon the fact that they 
expect people to appreciate things which are chiefly 
attractive from a technical point of view. The 
public may be highly intelligent in some cases but 
it is never technically educated. As we have already 
taken the late Theodore Roosevelt as an example, 
we may again do so and say that it would hardly 
be expected of him, not being a musician, that he 
would understand any music of a very highly tech- 
nical nature—but does that indicate any lack of 
intelligence on his part? It does not? The writer 
knows nothing of Roosevelt’s musical likes or dis- 
likes, but, taking him as an average American of 
very high intelligence but not a technical musician, 
it may be assumed that, like other such Americans, 
he liked music possessed of simple characteristics. 
If we ever hope to bring music down to the people 
(down to such people), or to bring the people up 
to music, we must begin by giving them plenty of 
music of a simple nature which they can understand, 
That will never be done as long as highbrow critics 
and artists and conductors consider only the educated 
musical public in making their programs. 


<> -- 


BRAVO BALTIMORE! 

The action of the six players of first instruments 
in the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra in withdraw- 
ing their demands for an increase in pay was 
actuated by pride in the organization and an un- 
willingness to compel the abandonment of the con- 
certs owing to their demands. This was a wise 
and just decision on the part of the men and one 
that should be noted by orchestra players of other 
cities. The Baltimore Orchestra is the only one in 
the United States to which the municipality gives 
financial support, and its continuation is a matter 
of special interest to the entire musical world. The 
men, themselves; Mayor Broening, who shows the 
same interest in music as his predecessor, Mayor 
Preston, who was instrumental in founding the or- 
chestra, and Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Director 
of Music, are all to be congratulated on the mod- 
erate and judicial course which has resulted in this 
most satisfactory outcome of what promised to be 
an unpleasant situation. 
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SOCIALISTIC EXPERIMENT 


If present signs are correct, the concert manage- 
ment business in Germany is doomed. A law has 
been framed by the German federal government 
regulating the whole question of labor exchange, and 
this law is shortly to be submitted to the Reichstag 
for passage. As it has the approval of the labor 
unions and the Economic Council, its passage is 
virtually assured. Under this law a concert agency 
or management is considered a labor exchange inso- 
far as they procure engagements for artists, in other 
words “sell” artists, as it is called in America. Now 
according to the new republican conception of the 
government’s social responsibility the providing of 
work to all that are willing to work is the business 
of the nation. Therefore the government will take 
over all the activity of the labor exchanges, employ- 
ment bureaus and similar businesses now run as 
private or corporate enterprises. This expressly in- 
cludes the concert agencies. 

Thus the artist, it would seem, is thrown into one 
pot with the laborer and will have to look to the 
government for employment. But it is not quite so 
bad as that. A special provision for “professions 
requiring individual treatment” reserves the agency 
activity to professional organizations (where such 
exist and comprise the majority of the members of 
the profession) in conjunction with the re- 
spective government agencies. This includes 
the concert artists, of course, and it is therefore sim- 
ply a question of compulsory organization. As the 
law stands, the concert agencies will have to cease 
business in the year 1930 at the latest, and the artists 
must either organize before that date or abandon 
themselves to governmental management. 

It will be noted that, unlike our American proce- 
dure in the case of the dry laws, the businesses de- 
clared illegal are given eight years to wind up their 
business and disband. It is, however, within the 
power of the artists themselves to hasten this process. 
If they perfect an organization comprising a major- 
ity of the profession before the year provided by 
law this organization can petition the minister of 
labor to abolish the concert agencies, and the latter 
must follow this recommendation according to his 
best discretion. 

This wrecking of private enterprises for the bene- 
fit of the community would be considered drastic 
anywhere else. The hardship worked upon the 
“vested interests’ concerned, the various concert 
agencies and individual managers by this act in Ger- 
many is, however, not as great as it would seem, for 
the principal business asset of American managers, 
the “sole representation” of an artist, does not legally 
exist in Germany. An agent may represent an artist, 
may procure engagements for him and do his busi- 
ness generally, but he cannot prevent the artist from 
conferring the same or similar rights upon another 
manager at the same time. 

Sole representation is considered, under the Ger- 
man law, a sort of white slavery, or at any rate per- 
sonal exploitation. Nevertheless, German mana- 
gers offer artists to local or foreign managers (espe- 
cially to American managers) as their sole repre- 
sentatives by virtue of some private verbal under- 
standing, but these understandings have no validity 
before the law and are constantly violated with im- 
punity. Thus is explained the apparent anomaly 
which American managers may have encountered 
now and again: namely, one and the same artist 
offered by a half dozen or more German “sole 
agents” claiming to represent them. Most of such 
offers are made upon the strength of a so-called 
Revers, being a simple agreement that if a certain 
engagement is perfected by the manager in question, 
he is entitled to his commission. Some offers, how- 
ever, lack all contractual foundation whatever, and 
are simply made on the presumption that the artist 
will not refuse a fat engagement when it is offered 
to him. This looseness of relationship between 
manager and artist opens the way to many abuses, 
among them the “sole management” by self-appoint- 
ment and similar bluffs, w hich are the sole stock-in- 
trade of a number of agents carrying on a profuse 
international correspondence. 

By the side of the regular concert agencies, which 
under the present German law must be duly licensed 
by the police, there has grown up a host of free- 
lance managers, who have no official license and 
must arrange concerts through the regular bureaus. 
These, of course, will be put wholly out of business 
by the new act. 

As for the big concert managements, they will 
have to abandon their agency business, too ; but it is 
not unlikely that they will find an excuse for con- 
tinued existence—as mere concert “arrangers,” or 
lessees of the halls which they already monopolize 
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to a large extent. According to a German proverb, 
nothing is eaten as hot as it is cooked. 

It remains to be seen, moreover, how the new 
scheme will work, and whether the artists, who now 
hate the managers—as “exploiters’—with a fierce 
hate, will be happier under their own communal 
management. We seem to hear even now the com- 
plaints about favoritism, cliquism and rotten politics 
that will inevitably rise from the less successful when 
the artists themselves take hold. Co-operation is an 
ideal thing, but why try it out on that arch-individ- 
ualist, the artist ? CESAR SAERCHINGER. 

sais daca 
VARIATIONETTES 
(Continued Peake page 21) 
voice of the press evidently is not the voice of the 
people, as we have long suspected and often said. 
ere 

Dry-eyed we meet the announcement from Lon- 
don that oratorio is on the wane in England. 

enere*e 

We cannot print the most important musical news 
of the week, for the papers in the Farrar-Tellegen 
divorce suit have been sealed and impounded. 

RRe 

Siegfried O’Houlihan states that whenever he 
hears the Irish princess Isolde sing Wagner’s beau- 
tiful German “Liebestod” he does not know whether 
to yell “Donnerwetter” or “Begorrah.” 

eRe 
Nilly—‘“*Have you heard Popper’s ‘Gavotte’ ?” 
Willy—“I didn’t know your father composed.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


PADEREWSKI TO PLAY AGAIN 

The Musicat Courter has insisted for over a 
year that Paderewski would return to the concert 
stage in good time. Now word comes from Califor- 
nia that he is busy practising. It is said that his 
first purpose is to fulfill a contract with the Victor 
Company for the making of records and that there- 
after he will play in some of the larger cities. The 
Paderewski ranch, recently offered at auction, was 
not sold, as the highest bid did not approach the 
lowest limit price he had put upon it. Ready cash 
has the call. The usual tremendous returns await 
him, however he may play, if he will but resume 
public appearances. Certain interests, both commer- 
cial and personal, are urging him to do so. It would 
not be surprising if the Musicat Courter’s prophecy 
should turn out to be correct soon after the new 
year. 


CARUSO BUSTS TO BE 
EVENLY DISTRIBUTED 
General Manager Gatti-Casazza, of the Metro- 
politan, has decided to solve a difficult problem by 
accepting both the busts of Caruso which various 
Italian contingents are pressing upon the Metropoli- 
tan. The one presented by the newspaper, Il Pro- 
gresso, will be placed in the Metropolitan and that 
by the Lega Musical Italiana in the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, where Caruso also sang every scason. 


CARUSO’S MEMORY WILL 
BENEFIT VERDI HOME 
On Sunday afternoon, November 26, there will be 
a special concert in memory of Enrico Caruso at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in which all the stars of 
the company will participate. The entire proceeds 
of this concert will go to the aid of the Verdi Home 
for Aged Musicians in Milan, the income of which 
has been severely depleted by the sinking in the rate 
of exchange. 


SOUSA TO RESUME TOUR 


Lieut. Commander John Philip Sousa, at the 
head of the largest and most distinguished band 
ever assembled for a_ transcontinental tour, will 
resume his interrupted bookings with a gala con- 
cert at Canton, Ohio, on November 21. A fractious 
saddle horse put the irrepressible Sousa “out of 
commission” for a time, and now, entirely recov- 
ered, and with his band of nearly one hundred 
primed after incessant rehearsals, Sousa resumes 
his transcontinental tour with all of the keen in- 
terest, wonderful vitality and delight in music that 
distinguish him. 


* 
A GOOD WAY 

It is the custom of French orchestras to give every 
new symphonic work twice at least on successive 
weeks, it being evident that no clear impression of 
such a work can be obtained from a single hearing. 
It is a plan that might be adopted to advantage in 
America. 





I SEE THAT 





Howard Harold Hanson has won the first competitive fel- 
lowship offered by the Juilliard Foundation. 

The People’s Institute has arranged a fine series of free 
concerts, 

Lina Cavalieri is ill and her debut with the Chicago Opera 
postponed indefinitely. 

Alexander Chigrinsky, Russian pianist, gave his first re- 
cital in America at Aeolian Hall, November 11. 
Geraldine Farrar is suing for an absolute divorce from 

Lou Tellegen. 

John McCormack purchased Frans Halls’ 
Man” for $150,000. 

Last week was Armistice Week at the Capitol Theater. 

Mabel Addison, contralto, is booked for a Southern tour. 

Henry Hadley will direct the Philharmonic Orchestra to- 
night in his new tone poem, “The Ocean.” 

An oil portrait of Caruso was unveiled at a recent meeting 
of the Verdi Club. 

Mary Merklee, soprano, will be heard in recital at Wither- 
spoon Hall, Philadelphia, this evening. 

Jean Hausknecht, at seventy-five, is active as a bass-fag- 
gotist, and enjoys his life and work. 

F, X. Arens caught a forty-pound Royal Chinock salmon 
in the Columbia River. 

Frances de Villa Ball teaches in Washington, Brooklyn 
and New York. 

Toscha Seidel will play in Paris on November 18. 

Mme. ‘Schumann-Heink is filling engagements in Cali- 
fornia during the entire month. 

Gladys Axman appeared as guest artist with the San Carlo 
Opera Company in Boston on November 16, 

Ralph Leopold, pianist, has opened a larger studio on 
Fifty-eighth street 

Estelle Liebling made an excellent impression when she 
appeared in Ann Arbor with the Detroit Orchestra. 

Fred Patton has been engaged as soloist for five perform- 
ances with the New York Symphony Orchestra 

The Pittsburgh Post referred to May Mukle as “The Dame 
Merlin of the bow.” 

Many prominent musicians were present at Ruth Ray’s 
recent New York recital. 

May Peterson was the first soloist to appear with the 
omg Orchestra this season 

El Dorado, Kan., is to be congratulated upon the interest 
it has taken in public school music. 

Ernest Bloch has made good as director of the new Insti- 
tute of Music in Cleveland. 

Richard Strauss’ “Salome” will be revived by the Chicago 
Opera Association on December 7. 

After an absence from the concert stage of about two 
years, Ethel Leginska played recently in Washington. 

Many social affairs are being arranged for Winifred Byrd 
during her stay in Portland, Ore. 

Ferenc Vecsey will receive a fee of $3,000 for his recital 
in Havana, Cuba, early in December. 

If present signs are correct, according to César Saerch- 
inger, the concert management business in Germany 
is doomed 

The National Federation of Music Clubs offers two prizes 
to American composers. 

Lucien Muratore will sing several new roles with the Chi- 
cago Opera this season 
Mozart's “La Finta Semplice” 
Karlsruhe, Germany 
The Artone Quartet made its debut in New York on No- 

vember 3. 

Marjorie Ramsey won the first prize in piano at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Fontainebleau. 

The “Fanfare” is the name of a new musical magazine 
published in London, 

Grace Kerns sang for Marshal Foch on November 12. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch will fill many recital engagements 
during 1921-22. 

Florence Macbeth opened the season’s series of the Marion 
Andrews Morning Musicales in Milwaukee. 

Salvi, the harpist, is booked for two more recitals in New 
York this season 

Many tributes continue to be paid to the memory of 
Caruso. 

Dr. Alfred Reucker now is the general manager of the 
Dresden Opera. 

Oberlin College is the first school to adopt the plan for a 
four year supervisors’ training course 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society recently gave an excep 
tionally fine performance of “Tannhauser.” 

Mrs. George Lee Bready will give ten opera recitals at the 
Hotel Ambassador, 

Reinald Werrenrath has not missed a concert engage- 
ment in twelve years. 

Daniel Mayer has organized a new operatic and oratorio 
quartet. 

Arthur Nevin is doing much for music in Memphis. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the N. F. M. C., 
the Musical Monitor was dropped as the official organ; 
Musical Monitor refuses to accept dismissal. 

Owing to an accident, Yolanda Mero was compelled to post- 
pone her recital at Town Hall last Monday. 

Mrs. Frederick H. Snyder gave a tea in honor of Luella 
Meluis on the afternoon of November 13. 

A collection of Syrian and Chaldean melodies is published 
by the Rev. Fr. Dom Jeannin, Chiari (Brescia), Italy 

On November 29 Ernest Schelling will make his first recital 
appearance in New York since 1917 

The Bach Choir of Bethlehem scored another success when 
it sang in Philadelphia on November 5. 

Thomas Jefferson McClennan, father of Francis Maclennan, 
died on November 6. 

On page 6 Percy Grainger pays high tribute to Richard 
Strauss. 

An audience of pre-war brilliancy attended the first per- 
formance at the Metropolitan on Monday evening 
Vinoway Artists’ Bureau is the name of a new managerial 

firm in Chicago 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra troubles have been 
settled. G.N, 


“Portrait of a 


was produced recently in 
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SAN CARLO OPERA STARTS 
SEASON BRILLIANTLY IN BOSTON 


Ferrabini Impressive as Carmen—Fitziu, Rappold, Saroya, Lucchese Also Please—More Opera in English Offered by 
Society of Singers—Lashanska’s First Boston Recital—Destinn Warmly Welcomed—Prihoda Scores 
Again—Scionti’s Successful Debut—Mary Biffin Heard 


Boston, Mass, Nov. 12, 1921—Reminiscent of earlier 
operatic days locally was the brilliant opening of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company season last Monday evening, 
November 7, at the Boston Opera House. It was the first 
semblance of opera in the grand manner that has been 
offered in Boston since the last visit of the Chicago company, 
two years ago, and the Opera House was filled to capacity 
by an audience which included not only a generous repre- 
sentation of the musical element of this vicinity, but also 
that stratum of society which is commonly known as 
Society. To be sure, this audience, representative of the 
“Four Hundred” and the “Four Million,” had been accus 
tomed to the high standards set by Boston’s own company 
of ten years ago, and by the standards, not quite so high, 
of the Metropolitan and Chicago companies whenever they 
have condescended to favor us with a brief season of opera 
to swell their revenues. Neverthless, the spontaneity and 
vigor of the applause throughout the evening testified elo- 
quently to the general appreciation of Mr. Gallo’s splendid 
accomplishment, for it is indeed an achievement to be able 
to produce opera in commendable style with prices not 
exceeding three dollars. Mr. Gallo has assembled a praise- 
wotthy ensemble, including skilful singers, supplemented 
by guest artists of greater reputation for various perform 
ances, a well-trained chorus and orchestra; and, of equal, 
if not almost greater importance, a thoroughly admirable 
and resourceful conductor in Ernest Knoch. 

“Carmen” was the opening opera, and in Mme. Estes 
Ferrabini (Mme. Agide Jacchia) Mr, Gallo presented an 
artist that has already been acclaimed as one of the truly 
vreat Carmens. Vocally and dramatically Mme. Ferrabini 
gave an: intensely interesting and altogether highly pleasur- 
able interpretation of the role. Moreover, she looked the 
part ef Mérimée’s heroine and her impersonation was at 
all times convincing. The audience was exceedingly 
enthusiastic. Boscacci, as the amorous Don Jose; Miss 
Keltie, as an attractive Micaela; Royer, as Escamillo; 
ludisco, as Dancairo, and D'Amico, as Morales, were all 
adequate, although not as extraordinary as Mme. Ferrabini. 
Carlo Peroni conducted in excellent fashion, 

Puccini's “La Boheme” was given Tuesday evening; 
Gounod’s “Faust,” Wednesday matinee; “Rigoletto,” 
Wedrtiesday evening; “La Forza del Destino,” Thursday 
evening; “Aida,” Friday evening; “Madame Butterfly,” 
Saturday matinee, and “I! Trovatore,” Saturday evening. 

Space forbids an elaborate account of the week's per- 
formances. Although the ensemble effect is what Mr. Gallo 
evidently strives for, a word of praise is richly merited for 
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the principal singers of his company. Thus Miss Lucchese, 
as Gilda in “Rigoletto ;” Miss Saroya, as Mimi in “Boheme,” 
and in “La Forza del Destino” and “Trovatore;” Miss 
Fitziu in the title role of “Butterfly ;” Mme. Rappold in 
“Aida;” Mr. Agostini in “Boheme,” “Faust” and “Trova- 
tore;” Mr. Boscacci in “Garmen,” “Forza del Destino,” 
“Rigoletto” and “Butterfly;” Mr. Marr in “Boheme,” 
“Faust” and “Butterfly;’ Mr. Tomassini in “Forza del 
Destino” and “Aida;” Mr. Royer in “Carmen” and “La 
Forza del Destino;” Mr. Viviano in “Rigoletto,” “Aida” 
and “Trovatore;” Miss Paggi in contralto parts and Mr. 
de Biasi for the important bass parts, sang and acted with 
intelligence, skill and authority, invariably stirring the 
capacity audiences of the week to tremendous applause. 

All in all, it is a significant chapter that has been added 
to Boston's musical history during the past week. Mr. 
Gallo has demonstrated that there is a large public for 
three dollar opera and that this city would doubtless yield 
equally large audiences for the San Carlo type of perform- 
ances during a longer season—say four weeks in the fall 
and another month in the spring. This enterprising im- 
presario has made opera pay largely through a material 
reduction of his overhead charges. Unlike the Metropolitan 
and Chicago companies, he maintains a relatively small 
number of principal singers and a business organization 
that is comparatively wieldy and inexpensive. With about 
a dozen men added to his orchestra and a score of singers 
to his chorus Mr. Gallo could easily give performances in 
Boston that would satisfy all but the hypercritical. At any 
rate, the response of local music lovers to his company must 
have been most gratifying, besides encouraging him to 
return perhaps for a longer season next year. 

Opera IN ENGLISH 

Verdi's “Aida” was the opera given during the past week 
by the Boston Society of Singers at the Arlington Theater. 
Three artists new to the company were heard—Mme, de 
Mette (coming from Mexico), as Amneris; Mme. Neier, of 
Buenos Aires, as Aida, and Dean Hanscomb, for the part 
of Rhadames. The other singers, with the customary 
changes in cast, were drawn from the commendable vocal 
strength of the Society. The Messrs. Beck proved again 
that it was possible to give performances of opera in 
English that would bring pleasure to many, 

The opera of the preceding week was Delibes’ “Lakme,” 
not heard in this city since the first days of the Boston 
Opera Company. Clara Shear made her debut on this occa- 
sion in the title role, and won a fine success with her public. 
Miss Shear, a girl of charming aspect, has a voice of 
natural loveliness, but has not yet attained to that degree 
of technical facility and musicianship—let alone interpreta- 
tive power—which are indispensable to effective operatic 
work. This opera, as all the operas staged at the Arlington, 
was well mounted and costumed, and Louis Waller, as con- 
ductor, gave further evidence of his rare skill as a leader. 

LASHANSKA Gives First Boston Recita 


Hulda Lashanska, soprano, gave a public recital of her 
own for the first time in this city Sunday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 30, in Symphony Hall. Mme. Lashanska’s program was 
as follows: “Spiagge Amate,” Gluck; “Lungi del caro 
bene,” Secchi; “Sommi Dei,” Handel; “Du bist die Ruh,” 
“Haidenroslein,” and “Madchen’s Klage,” Schubert; “Er 
ist,’ Schumann; “Die Loreley,” Liszt: “Over the Steppe,” 
Gretschaninoff ; “Adoration,” and “Il Lamenta della Luna,” 
Josten; ‘Serenada,” Tschaikowsky; “Un Reve,” Grieg; 
“Thy Beaming Eyes,” MacDowell; “Songs My Mother 
Taught me,” Dvorak; “Pirate Dreams,” Huerter; “The 
Singer’s Wish,” Fisher; “Song of the Open,” Frank 
LaForge. 

_ Mme. Lashanska had already shown with the Boston 
Symphony last season that she is gifted with an unusually 
beautiful voice which she uses with great skill, and that 
she also possesses no little degree of musical intelligence. 
She has, moreover, a charming presence; and yet with all 
these attributes it can hardly be said that this singer scales 
the heights or plumbs the depths of emotional expression. 
Mme. Lashanska’s audience recalled her a number of times. 
Emmy DestINN WARMLY WELCOMED IN Boston. 

After a long absence from this city, Emmy Destinn, 
soprano, was warmly welcomed at a recital which she gave 
Wednesday evening, November 2, in Symphony Hall. Miss 
Destinn’s program comprised the following songs: Air 
from “Rinaldo,” Handel; two lullabies from “The Kiss,” 
Smetana; “Bound,” Botsford; “Am Sonntagamorgen,” 
Brahms; “Vocalise,” Rachmaninoff; “Pur Dicesti,” Lotti; 
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“Phydilé,” Duparc; “Lonesome Graveyard” (negro spirit- 
ual), Strickland; “Loreley,” Liszt; “Caro mio ben,” Gior- 
dani; “Gretchen am Spinnrad,” Schubert; “Stormy 
Breezes,” Zimbalist, and “Gypsy Song,” Dvorak. : 

Her voice and technical skill but negligibly impaired, Miss 
Destinn again gave pleasure with the warm beauty of her 
tones and the musicianly instincts that have ever marked 
her singing. Of subtlety, however, there was little. Away 
from the operatic stage Miss Destinn evidently dispenses 
with the tonal shading and communicative ardor which are 
indispensable to effective song interpretation. Her songs 
generally were given in honest, literal fashion and made 
their appeal largely through the intrinsic musical value of 
the piece and the sheer beauty of her voice. Only in the 
wistful song of Schubert and in the lullabies from Smetana’s 
opera did Miss Destinn impart the emotional message of 
her song as she grasped it. An audience of fair size gave 
the singer a cordial welcome. Werner Josten was an 
excellent ‘accompanist. 

Vasa Prrnopa RENeEws FAvoraBLe IMPRESSION. 

Vasa Prihoda, violinist, confirmed and strengthened the 
excellent impression which he made at his first recital here 
last spring when he appeared for the second time in this 
city, Saturday afternoon, October 29, in Jordan Hall. 
Assisted by Otto Eisen, pianist, Mr. Prihoda played the 
celebrated “Kreutzer” sonata of Beethoven, Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” and these pieces: “Andantino Quietoso,” 
Cesar Franck; “Variatone sur tema Corelli,” Tartini- 
Kreisler; “On Wings of Song,” Mendelssohn; “La Ronde 
des Lutins,” Bazzini. 

Mr. Prihoda gave a thoroughly musicianly reading of 
the sonata and stirred the audience to enthusiastic applause 
with his delightful playing of Lalo’s songful “Symphonic 
Espagnole.” The warmth of his tone, technical surety, fine 
rhythmic sense and sympathetic interpretations combined 
to make this a memorable recital. Mr. Prihoda may fairly 
be ranked with the leading violinists of the day. He was 
recalled many times by an insatiable audience. 

Sitvio Sciontt PLeAses at DeBut 

Silvio Scionti, pianist, made his first appearance in this 
city Friday evening, November 4, in Jordan Hall. Mr. 
Scionti’s program included, for novelties, two pieces per- 
formed for the first time in America—Casella’s “Sonatina,” 
and “The Fisherman’s Tune,” by Leo Sowerby. The bal- 
ance of his list was made up as follows: “Andante Favori,” 
Beethoven ; chaconne, Bach-Busoni; sonata, B minor, Liszt; 
barcarolle, Chopin; capriccio, B minor, Brahms; “Spring 
Night,” Schumann-Liszt. 

Mr. Scionti’s very long and altogether exacting program 
provided a severe test of his abilities, and it cannot be 
fairly said that he came out of it altogether with flying 
colors. This pianist has a serviceable technic at his com- 
mand and some degree of musical intelligence. His pre- 
vailing fault is a persistent tendency to overemphasize 
details to such an extent that rhythms are frequently dis- 
torted, melodic continuity interrupted and poetic message 
blurred, if not lost. In other words, Mr. Scionti does not 
see the forest for the trees, although there were occasional 
instances when he freed himself, and effectively, from this 
handicap. Of the novelties Mr. Sowerby’s piece had the 
greater musical interest, Mr. Casella‘s sonatina being char- 
acteristically cerebral composition. 

A Tripute to America’s UNKNOWN SOLDIER. 


With an eloquent commemorative address by Hon. Louis 
A. Coolidge of the board of trustees, the trustees, manage- 
ment, faculty and students of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music paid impressive tribute to the unknown soldier 
Friday morning, November 11, in Jordan Hall. A special 
section of the seats was reserved for Conservatory men 
and women who were in the national service during the 
world war. The Conservatory orchestra, conducted by 
George W. Chadwick, director, played appropriate music 
preceding Mr. Coolidge’s address. 

Mary Birrin Hearp 

Mary Biffin, soprano, gave a recital Thursday evening, 
November 10, in Jordan Hall. She was assisted by Carl 
Webster, cellist, and Evelyn Caler, accompanist. The 
singer was heard in operatic airs from Boito’s “Mefistofle,” 
Rossini’s “Semiramide,” and the following songs : ‘Romance 
Orientale,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Dansons la Gigue,” Pol- 
dowski; “Mignonne,” Borodin; “Sogni e Canti,” Mazzore; 
“He Came and Sat by My Side,” “A Little Winding Road” 
and “Love, I Have Won You,” Ronald. Mr. Webster 
played these pieces: “Romanze,” Popper; “Indian Lament,” 
Dvorak; “Ronda,” Cocoherine; “Air and Variations,” 
Haydn; “Wiegenlied,” Strauss; “Witches Dance,” Heber- 
lein. Ie Ge 

Marvin Maazel Going to Mexico 

Marvin Maazel, pianist, started for Los Angeles on 
November 9 in order to play with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic and the San Francisco orchestras prior to going 
to Mexico for several months. 
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RUDOLPH GANZ EXCITES CONSIDERABLE 
INTEREST IN ORCHESTRAL PROGRAMS 


With the Opening of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra Season, Conductor Ganz Attempts an Innovation in Symphony 
Programs by Giving the Fox Trot a Prominent Place Among the Classical Works—Another Sensation Follows 
When Two Soldiers in Uniform Discharge Blank Cartridges to Heighten the Effect of 
Tschaikowsky’s “1812” Overture—Huge Audience Shows Its Keen Delight 


St. Louis, Mo., November 12, 1921.—With the opening 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra concert season un- 
der the directorship of Rudolph Ganz a new musical era 
has dawned. Modernism has invaded the world in which 
the symphonies of Beethoven and other classic master- 
pieces indisputably ruled. For the first time in the 
United States, perhaps in the entire world, that American 
dance rhythm, the fox trot, has been accorded a prominent 
place on a symphony orchestra program. And from every 
indication the director of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, who is responsible for the innovation on the pro- 
gram, will see to it that other fox trots are not symphoni- 
cally neglected. 

Conductor Ganz recently made his début as director 
of the local orchestra, taking the place left vacant by the 
death of Max Zach. And it was at this début that he 
broke away from the classic repertory emphasized by the 
late director. He did not delay in demonstrating to St. 
Louis music lovers his belief that modern melodies have 
a place on orchestra programs as well as in piano works. 
There were a few who were inclined to look with disfavor 
upon a great musician leading his men in a syncopated 
movement at a Sunday afternoon “pop” concert, but the 
majority of the 4,000 who filled the Odeon to give wel- 
come to the new director were delighted with the novel 
program. 

Hugh Frey’s “Havanola” was the composition chosen 
for the new departure in orchestra annals. It is a work 
that has become popular in dance halls and cabarets along 
with such other Frey compositions as “Uncle Tom” and 


ALDA, CASINI AND FLINT 
OPEN TULSA CONCERT COURSE 


Singer’s Third Visit Proves Her Growing Popularity— 
Lazzari Opens Cadman Club Series—Wednesday 
Morning Musicale’s Second Year—Notes 


Tulsa, Okla., October 25, 1921—-The most important 
musical event of the season to date was the opening re- 
cital of the Carson Concert Course at Convention Hall 
October 11. The program was given by Frances Alda, 
assisted by Gutia Casini, cellist, and Theodore Flint, pian- 
ist and accompanist. Mme. Alda was in excellent voice 
and sang several arias and groups of French, Italian, Rus- 
sian and English songs. This was Mme. Alda’s third ap- 
pearance in Tulsa‘and the enthusiasm of her audience 
evidenced her growing popularity. Mr. Casini played with 
rich, lovely tone, two groups, as well as obligatos for two 
arias. Mr. Flint gave splendid support as accompanist, 
and also did some very fine work in two numbers by 
Sibelius and Debussy, which thoroughly won his hearers. 

On October 12 the Piano Study Club held its opening 
meeting in the home of the president, Mrs. Charles Ed- 
ward Strouvelle. Mr. Flint and Mr. Casini were guests, 
and Mr. Flint, at the urgent request of his hostess, re- 
peated the numbers he had played at Convention Hall the 
night before. 

LazzArt OpENS CADMAN CLuB SERIES. 


Carolina Lazzari gave a recital in the Central High 
School Auditorium on October 14. Her program com- 
prised old Italian, German, French and English numbers. 
Her voice seemed more luscious than ever, and the appre- 
ciative audience demanded many encores, which she gra- 
ciously gave. Ample support was given by the accompanist, 
Catherine Pike, with whom Mme. Lazzari insisted upon 
sharing the applause. This recital opened the Cadman 
Club Series. 

WEDNESDAY MorNING MusICALE MEETING. 

The Wednesday Morning Musicale met with the presi- 
dent, Mrs. P, J. Edwards, October 12, anda most interesting 
program of early composers was given. This club is 
composed of vocalists, pianists and violinists. This is the 
second year of its activity. 

Notes. 

William Walter Perry presented Janice Snider in piano 
recital at Sand Springs, October 15. Miss Snider is to 
play in Oklahoma City and Muskogee in the near future. 

The Hyechka Club held its opening meeting at Carnegie 
Library, October 8 

The Music Teachers’ Association held the first business 
meeting and luncheon, September 20. In the absence of 
the president, Josephine Storey-White, Adolph Kramer, 
vice-president, presided. 

Ernest Prang Stamm commenced his weekly organ re- 
citals at the First Christian Church the first Sunday in 
October. ; 

John Knoles Weaver, organist at the First Baptist 
Church, announces a special musical program the first Sun- 
day evening of each month. F 

“Little Tycoon” was very well presented by the pupils 
of the vocal department of the Tulsa University, October 
13. Mrs. H. J. Mugge, head of the vocal department, 
trained the voices and directed the performance. The solo 
parts were very creditably sung, and the chorus work was 
especially good. 

The Crerie School of Music presented pupils from the 
piano, organ, voice and violin departments at the Centen- 


ary Methodist Church, October 18. tat. 











Activities of McConnell Artists 


Harriet and Marie McConnell opened their 1921-22 tour 
at the Alhambra Theater in New York on November 14. 
As is well known, both of these talented singers are pu- 
pils of their mother, Mrs. E. B. McConnell. Margaret 
Bentle, contralto, of Cincinnati, is preparing a recital pro- 
gram and coaching operatic roles with Mrs. McConnell, 
and Charlotte Taylor, dramatic soprano, another artist 


“Money Blues.” Conductor Ganz has referred to Hugh 
Frey as “the best composer of so-called bad music.” 
“Havanola,” he announced, is offered on its merits as a 
musical composition, and for concert purposes the work 
is not played for use in the ballroom. The conductor 
even went so far as to bracket the fox trot with the 
“Blue Danube” waltz of Johann Strauss and sandwiched 
on a program of conventional selections from Wagner, 
Beethoven, Brahms and Tschaikowsky. 

Besides the introduction of the fox trot Conductor 
Ganz’s first program offered another new departure. For 
the climax of Tschaikowsky’s musical melodrama, “The 
Year 1812,” two soldiers in uniform alternately discharged 
blank cartridges from their automatics, the fusillade 
heightening the accents of battle music. This concert, 
with its novel features, was the second complete program 
Ganz ever directed. Critics were emphatic in their praise 
of his excellent workmanship and poetic expression, one 
predicting that he will become a more distinguished or- 
chestra leader than he ever was a pianist. 

Mayor Kiel of St. Louis appeared on the stage to intro- 
duce the new director formally. He declared that the city 
is becoming noted as a musical center, the work of the 
symphony orchestra being especially praiseworthy. Di- 
rector Ganz in his reply announced that he and his family 
will make their permanent home in St. Louis. After the 
concert he added: “My orchestra can play. The men 
like to play nuances. Wait till a year from now.” This 
is the forty-second season of the orchestra’s seca 





from the McConnell studios, recently won a success sing- 
ing Julia Sanderson’s role in “Tangerine.” Mrs. McCon- 
nell has such an interesting class of pupils enrolled for the 
current season that she has decided to remain in New 
York and teach instead of going on tour with her daugh- 
ters, as she did last year. 





A. Russ Patterson’s Pupils in Recital 


A. Russ Patterson presented some of his pupils in the 
first of a series of intimate recitals on Monday evening, 
November 7, at his studios. As Mr. Patterson has at the 
present time a number of successful artist-pupils appearing 
in and outside of New. York, and is from time to time 
launching new talent, his musicales attract much interest. 
Therefore, a large audience was on hand on November 7 
to hear the following program; “Portami Via” (Tirindelli), 
“Oh, si mes heurs avaient des yeux” (Massenet), “Love's 
in my heart” (Woodman), Bertha Richards; “E luccevan 
le stelle,” from “Tosca” (Puccini), “Jag ar ung” (Hall- 
strom), “A Valentine” (Hallet Gilberte—composer at the 
piano), Edward Beckman; recitative and aria, “Deh viene 
non tardar” (Mozart), “La Lolletta,” from “The Madcap” 
(S. D. C. Marchesi), “Rain” (Pearl Curran), “Messages” 
(Frank Gray—composer at the piano), Suzanne Kenyon; 
“D’amor sull ali rosee,’ from “Il Trovatore” (Verdi), 
“Spring Song of the Robin Woman,” from “Shanewis” 
(Cadman), “La Girometa”—Canzone-Trottoli—( Gabriele 
Sibella), Lenore Van Blerkom; recitative, “From the rage 
of the Tempest” (“Julius Caesar”), aria, “Hear me! Ye 
winds and waves!” (“Scipio”) (Handel), “Zara piccolo Zin- 
gara” (“Zaza”), Romanza di Concert (Leoncavallo), “The 
Blind Ploughman” (R. C. Clarke), Maurice La Vove; 
“L’Heure exquise” (Hahn), “Si mes ver avaient des ailes” 
(Hahn), “Ouvres yeux bleus” (Massenet), Janet Watts; 
“Depuis Le Jour,” from “Louise” (Charpentier), “Ein 
Traume” (Grieg), “Ah, Love But a Day” (Hallett Gilberte), 
Rose Dreeben; duet, “Sous le dome epais,” from “Lakme” 
(Delibes), Rose Dreeben and Lenora Van Blerkom; duet, 
“Solenne in Quest ’ora,” from “La Forza del Destino” 
(Verdi), Edward Beckman and Maurice La Vove. 


Howell, Moore and Gorgone in Concert 

Dicie Howell, assisted byFrancis Moore, the pianist who 
recently achieved great success in his Aeolian Hall recital, 
and Calogero Gorgone, the violinist, was engaged for the 
first matinee musical of the New York Euphony Society. 
This concert, November 5, was the first of a series of after- 
noon and evening musicales to be given regularly through- 
out the season, and gave Miss Howell an opportunity to 
sing Godard’s “Air de Lenora” (Le Tasse) and two other 
groups. Mr. Moore played three of Chopin’s works, noc- 
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turne, two etudes, and a ballade. Miss Howell’s second 
roup opened with Schumann’s “Silent Tears” and was 
ollowed by two Wolf-Ferrari songs and Moret’s “Le 
Nelumbo,” as well as “Le Printemps,” by Hahn. 

Mr. Gorgone played Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasie Appassionata,’ 
and Mr. Moore tollowed with his last group, which hé 
played superbly, ending with two Liszt numbers, “Waldes- 
rauschen” and “La Campanella.” Miss Howell completed the 
concert with five numbersin English, three modern and two 
old folk songs. They were “A Dream,” Horsman; “Within 
a Mile of Edinburgh,” Old Irish; “Shepherd, Thy Demeanor 
Vary,” Old English; “To a Sleeping Child,” by De Golia; 
“Come With Me,” by Burleigh, 
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Schola Cantorum Lecture-Musicales 


The Advisory Council of the Schola (Kurt Schindler 
conductor) announces a series of six lecture-musicales, simi- 
lar to those given for the past two seasons by noted musi- 
cians and composers, with soloists, groups of singers, piano 
and organ, on November 23, December 8, January 3, Feb- 
ruary 2 and February 16, at the homes of the Mmes, Vin- 
cent Astor, William Woodward, John Henry Hammond, 
Willard Straight and Harold I. Pratt, together with a public 
lecture at the Town Hall on January 17, to be given by 
Kurt Schindler. 

The course will be opened by Walter Damrosch, whose 
topic will be Wagner’s “The Master Singers,” with illus- 
trations by Mr. Damrosch at the piano; H. A. Fricker, the 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, will speak 
on the “Choral Music of Great Britain and Canada,” illus- 
trated by a selected choir from the Schola Cantorum; 
Vincent d’Indy, the French composer and director of the 
Schola Cantorum of Paris, will give a conference in French, 
which he will himself illustrate at the piano, and) Mme. 
Odette LeFontenay, soprano, will sing a group of M. 
d’Indy’s songs; J. Fred Wolle, director of the Bach Beth- 
lehem Choir, will speak on “Bach Organ Music,” which he 
will illustrate at the organ; and Justine Ward's topic will 
be the “Musical Training of Children,” illustrated by chit- 
dren’s chorales, followed by a group of ballads by Campbell 
McInnes, baritone. Mr. Schindler’s lecture at the Towh 
Hall will deal with the “Spanish and Italian Contribution fo 
Modern Music.” 

The members of the Advisory Council are Howard Brock- 
way, F. H. B. Byrne, John Alden Carpenter, Canon Win- 
fred Douglas, Rubin Goldmark, Wilfried Klamroth, Leopold 
Stokowski, Thomas Whitney Surette and Herbert Wither- 
spoon, with Alice Preston as chairman. 


Tirindelli Pays Tribute to Caruso 


The Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, gave a program on Thursday, 
November 10, a program that was both dignified and. of 
keen musical interest, having as one of its most interesting 
offerings the “Elegie,” written by Mr. Tirindelli in memory 
of Enrico Caruso. The composition was Italian in style, 
rich in melody, and breaking out at intervals in dramatic 
and emotional fervor, as the themes, made famous by the 
great singer, appeared in the pattern of the composition. 
Mr. Tirindelli received an ovation, but desisted from a 
repetition of the tribute, because of his own deep feeling 
The orchestra responded splendidly to the maestro’s baton, 
playing with surety of attack, color and the freshness of 
tone associated with youth. The orchestra body is con- 
siderably augmented in every section from the student body, 
and it is safe to assume that some very interesting orches- 
tral concerts may be expected as the work progresses. 
These concerts always serve to introduce soloists from the 
student body—many of whom, in time, graduate to the 
dignity of soloist with symphony orchestras. Marjorie 
Hogg, violinist, played the Russian airs of Wieniawske 
brilliantly and with much self-possession. Vernon Jacobson, 
who sang the Handel aria “Revenge, Timotheus Cries,” 
possesses a baritone of lovely quality, wide range, robust 
and brilliant in character. Elizabeth Cook, who played the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto, is a mature musician, thor- 
oughly equipped technically, playing with assurance and an 
unusual sense of orchestral and instrumental values. 


Macbeth Sings for Ex-Service Men 

Asheville, N. C., November 12, 1921.—Florence Macbeth, 
noted coloratura soprano of Chicago operatic fame, while 
on a concert tour in this city took occasion to pay a por 
tion of the debt she feels she owes former service men 
when she sang in the wards of the big Kenilworth hospital 
here, making use of favorite and old-fashioned airs with 
great effectiveness. Miss Macbeth was active in recruiting 
service at the outset of the war and hopes that her voice 
may again reach some of the men who enlisted at the 
patriotic gatherings where she appeared. Making the trip 
to the government hospital from the Battery Park Hotel, 
where she was entertained while in the mountain city, she 
was accompanied by George Roberts, pianist, of New York, 
and Capt. E. Whitwell, her manager while on tour. B. 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College EducationP 











The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 


dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music. Some of the 


answers are printed below. 
The questions were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET. 


1. Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one—very 


essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic 


e acquired 


after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 
2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 

4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 
marily to be players, not teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 


RAOUL VIDAS 


1. It is possible to acquire a virtuoso technic at any age 
with a proper application, of course, but the possession of 
technic does not of itself make a 
great artist. While the good artist 
has good technic, yet the executant 
who only possesses this qualification 
remains but a mediocre artist. To 
become a good artist eighteen is the 
age limit. This is proven. If at the 
age of eighteen one is not a finished 
artist he can never become one, 

2. Impossible! To become a mu- 
sician one must devote most of the 
time to the study of music, AY the 
same time it is essential to be well 
educated; therefore it is advisable to 
have private tuition. 

3. By all means; it would not only help him to become a 
better musician, but he would also be a better artist. Every 
great artist must be intellectual and must be acquainted 
with the other arts, such as painting, sculpture, litera- 
ture, etc. 

4. A teacher for the beginners and the more advanced 
must always be a former good executant. But when there 
is the question of perfection it is strictly necessary that 
the teacher should be a great virtuoso. The teachers who 
give the finishing touches of style, perfection and finesse 
and are not themselves great executants naturally do not 
I have never met a beginner who had wished to 
become a teacher. Every gifted musician has and must 
have the ideal of becoming a great artist. Circumstances 
often compel them subsequently to become teachers, A 
pupil must work with the idea of becoming an artist, and 
not a teacher, because an artist can always become a 
teacher. In my opinion a great musician must consider 
music as the main part of his being. 


. . . _ 
FREDERICK A. STOCK 
It is a matter of common knowledge that parents of 
children who show extraordinary musical talent find it a 
difficult problem to have the development of this gift keep 
step with the rounding out of a general education, Un- 
usual talent for music is evident at the age of five, though 
frequently even earlier than that. Already from this time 
on the parents encounter many difficulties in arranging for 
the proper training in both school and music: Should the 
child be sent to kindergarten, there to mix with other chil- 
dren and to find various other interests? Should he, after 
grammar school, which is essential from the point of view 
of elementary mental training, be sent to high school, where 
there are many outside duties, and where the work is heavy ? 
And, lastly, should he then finish his education by attend- 
ing college, where the work at school and at home is even 
more exacting? All of this makes it impossible for him to 
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carry on the work required and at the same time do justice 

to the development of his musical studies, the technical 

aspects of which call for regular and daily practice of at 

least three or four hours, and which must grow more inten- 
i sive as time goes on. 

It is undeniable that the years of 
twelve to seventeen are more essen- 
tial to technical studies than the ear- 
lier years. Since it is so difficult to 
carry on grammar and high school 
work in combination with this amount 
of daily musical practice, some par- 
ents of gifted children resort to pri- 
vate tutors. But this again is neither 
wise nor practical, as the child should 
not be isolated. On the contrary, he 
must rub elbows with other young- 
: . zl sters both in play and work, enjoy 
F. A. STOCK their companionship, engage in ath- 
letics, so that he may not emerge from his intensive musical 
studies the loose jointed, long haired and dreamy eyed prod- 
igy of years gone by. 

Wanted, therefore, a school for musicians, a new system 
of education for the young, hopeful aspirants to musical 
fame, one which would comprise a full course of study, 
with music as the principal subject, and with every branch 
of knowledge fully represented, but taught in applied and 
direct relationship to music. Such. a course of study should 
include all that is needed by the man and woman of broad 
culture; it should comprise literature, science and the arts, 
and this method be developed and graded from kindergarten 
through college. Musical genius would then no longer be 
hampered in its growth by an education which includes 
much which is inapplicable and distracting. 

I firmly believe that a condensed, concentrated method of 
education would solve many serious problems which con- 
front those in quest of the furtherance of young America 
in music, and no greater service could be rendered to real 
great musical talent than to foster the establishment of an 
educational institute for musicians, organized upon the 
principle of applied general knowledge. 





Heimel Pupils in Recital 

At the recital of advanced pupils of Jean Heimel at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, New York, on Friday evening, 
November 4, nine young violinists were heard who demon- 
strated the excellence of the method employed. Those whose 
work was particularly ingratiating were: Samuel Kart, a lad 
of only ten years, who played the first movement of Viotti’s 
G major concerto; George Wischner, who rendered Vieux- 
temps’ “Ballade et Polonaise”; John Zuckman, whose bril- 
liant performance of the difficult concerto in D major by 
Paganini-Wilhelmj surprised many, and Philip Fishbein, 
in Vieuxtemps’ “Fantasie Appassionata.” Others who dis- 
tinguished themselves by their fine playing’ were: Sam Heit- 
ner, George Olnick, David Landau, Pauline Melnick and 
Jeannette Rosenthal. The work of all the participants was 
of such an order as to reflect great credit upon Mr. Heimel ; 
all possessed excellent sense of phrasing, big and carrying 
tone, as well as reliable technic and intonation. The accom- 
panists were Pearl Leitman and Lillian Rosenthal. 


Artists Delight at A. Russ Patterson Musicale 


At a recent musicale held at the A. Russ Patterson studios, 
in which several pupils revealed training of a splendid or- 
der, two of Mr. Patterson’s artist pupils in addition sur- 
prised the audience by appearing at the end of the program. 
Idelle Patterson, whose New York recitals are an outstand- 
ing feature of the musical seasor each year, was charming 
in an aria from “Traviata,” which proved to be an admirable 
vehicle for the display of her lovely voice and her complete 
mastery of it. Later she was heard in two songs by Gilberté, 
who accompanied her at the piano. 

Esther Hirschberg, who possesses an unusually rich and 
sympathetic voice, made a favorable impression in “J’ai 
pleure en Reve,” Hue, and several Gilberté numbers. 


Mme. Meluis Honored at Tea 


Mrs. Frederick H. Snyder, the well known vocal au- 
thority, gave a tea in honor of Mme. Luella Meluis last 
Sunday afternoon, and her studios were filled with a 
gathering of distinguished representatives of the tonal 
world. Among those who complimented Mme. Meluis 
were Mana-Zucca Cassel, Irving Cassel, Grace Filkins, 
Marguerite Sylva, Armand Vecsey, Mrs. Rosa Low, Wil- 
liam Williams, Mrs. E. B. McConnell, Harriet McCon- 
nell, M. B. Swaab, Ethel Dobson, Mrs. Norma Gormley, 


Edna Kellog-Freidlander, Arthur Friedlander, Emma Noé, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Nelsen Burritt, Emma Patton Hoyt, 
William Hoyt, George Hackett, Edit de Lep, Cesare Stu- 
rani, Marguerite Fontrese, Ina F. Grange, Carol Perrmot, 
John F. Miller, Courtenay Foote, Magdelene Merck, John 
Rardall, Charles" W. Permoyer, Bessie~ Clark~ Branion, 
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Alma Belwin, Lillian Albertson, Lolita Robertson Figman, 
Lucius Henderson, Frederic Persson, Sigmund Spaeth, 
Mme, Cobina Wright, William Wright, Helen Fountain, 
Claire Norden, Mr. and Mrs. John S. Keith, Leonard 
Liebling, Anna Fitziu, Ruby Fitziu Leffingwell, Mme. de 
Cisneros. 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA'S 
1921-22 SEASON BEGINS 


Ysaye and His Men Acclaimed—East High Community 
Center Concert Attracts 

Cincinnati, Ohio, October 24, 1921.—The initial concert 
of the twenty-seventh season of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra was given October 21 at Emery Auditorium, be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. The program was 
a most delightful one. As Conductor Ysaye entered, the 
members of the orchestra and the audience arose and 
greeted him, the orchestra playing a fanfare and the audi- 
ence applauding him. The first number played, the over- 
ture, “Patrie,” by Bizet, was rendered in a manner that 
was delightful, and was met with a round of applause. 
This was followed by the third symphony, in F major, 
by Brahms, which was played with all the vigor and feeling 
that is demanded of a work of this character. The work 
was excellently performed and very well received. 

A solemn incident followed the Brahms symphony, which 
closed the first part of the program, when the members 
of the orchestra and the audience arose, and the lights 
were lowered, while the orchestra played the finale of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique” symphony as a tribute to the 
memory of Frank Lohmann, who had been a member of 
the orchestra for twenty-six years, since its organization, 
and who died suddenly two weeks ago. 

The opening of the second half of the program was 
marked by the preludes of Franz Liszt. The audience was 
in sympathy with the delightful reading that Ysaye gave. 
The “Evening Reverie,” by Saint-Saéns, was given an 
added zest by the incidental solo for viola, which was in- 
terestingly played by Jean Ten Have. The concert came 
to a close with a brilliant performance of Wagner’s “Ride 
of the Valkyries.” .The same performance was repeated on 
the evening of October 22. 

Notes. 

The eighth Sunday afternoon concert of the East High 
School Community Center was given October 23, in the 
school auditorium. The principals were Margaret Powell, 
soprano soloist; Sidney C. Durst, organist, and a women’s 
chorus from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, which 
rendered a number of delightful selections. Others who 
participated included Bernice Fisk, harpist; Mary Louise 
Gale, violinist; Hazel Jean Kirk, viola, and Dorothy Cohn, 
cellist. Community singing was led by Will R. Reeves. 

Celeste Seymour, violin. graduate of the College of 
Music, was married October 19 to Emil K. Jansen, of 
Springfield, Mass. He is a composer and the director of 
the Springfield Orchestra. 

The Bell Telephone Band is being completely reorgan- 
ized for the coming season, and has requested all local 
and visiting students of music, particularly those who play 
woodwind instruments, to join. The band is directed by 
Dr. Carlos Ferrer, composer and cornet soloist. 

The Matinee Musical Club has planned to give a very 
attractive series of programs for the season, beginning 
with the first of these in the ball room of the Hotel Sin- 
ton, December 8, when Edward Johnson, tenor, will be 
heard. 

Elizabeth Fell Lieb, pianist, has planned to open a studio 
for adults, wherein there can be given a special training 
for teachers of the piano. The studio will be at the Hotel 
Sinton. She will also conduct classes for piano and har- 
mony for children. 

Pupils of B. W. Foley, Lillian Arkell Rixford, Lino Mat- 
tioli and Romeo Gorno, of the College of Music, appeared 
in a recital at the Odeon, October 22. 

At the annual donation day exercises of Bethesda Hos- 
pital, several students of the College of Music gave a 
musical program. These included .Eulah Cornor, con- 
tralto; Esther Remke, organist; Edna Schoenfeld, reader, 
and William Morgan Keller, violin. 

There was a musical program given at the Mt. Auburn 
School, October 21, when Anna May Payne, soprano, and 
Garner Rowell, violinist, pupils from the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, were heard. The accompaniments were 
played by Margaret Rowell. 

The Church of the Advent choir, Walnut Hills, gave the 
second musical service of the season October 23, under the 
direction of Gordon Graham. 

“In a Persian Garden” was given at Music Hall, Octo- 
ber 17, during the Health Exposition, by Clifford Cunard, 
tenor; Luther Richman, baritone; Idella Banker, soprano, 
and Emma Burkhardt, contralto. W. W. 


A Lily Strickland Novelty 


Sophie Braslau selected wisely when she added to this 
season’s list of American songs two recent numbers from 
the pen of Lily Strickland. One of these, “Ma Li’l Bat- 
teau,” appeared on Miss Braslau’s Carnegie Hall program, 
November 6, and the other, “Dreamin’ Time,” also from 
the cycle “Bayou Songs,” was sung to a vast number of 
listeners who crowded themselves in front of the stage 
after the concert was over. “Ma Li'l Batteau“ was de- 
manded and repeated. 


Agnes Reifsnyder Sings in Millville 

One of the recent engagements of Agnes Reifsnyder, 
of Philadelphia, was at Millville, N. J., when she sang 
at a concert arranged by the Eastern Star. Miss Reif- 
snyder made such an excellent impression that the hope 
was expressed that she would be secured for another con- 
cert in the near future. One of the most delightful num- 
bers on the program was her duet, “Les Bohemienner,” 
with Mrs, Corable Brandriff. . 


Two Engagements for Johanna Gadski 


Johanna Gadski was scheduled to sing yesterday, Novem- 
ber 16, in St. Louis with an orchestra and a chorus of one 
thousand voices. December 3 she will appear at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York for the Euphony Society. 
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Boston Recital 


A Triumph for 


LASHANSKA 


from the grave dignity of Handel's 
“Sommi Dei’ to the more playful va- 
garies of Schubert. With practiced 
and dramatic characterization she 
drew a supple, fluent picture from 
Gretchaninoft's “Over the Steppe.” 

Yesterday she was very generous 
with encores, finishing a lengthy pro 
gram with the ever popular Annie 
Laurie,” fitting tribute to her power 
in that she raised this melodious trifle 
to the level of the concert hall 





HENRY T. PARKER—BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT, OCTOBER 31 


Once upon a time there were song 
recitals im the land, giving the pleas- 
ure of the voice, the piece, the singer 
and the composer.. The late war 
nearly wrecked them; now opportune- 
ly, they rise again. Once upon a 
time there were such song recitals, 
semi-occasionally and more, on Sun- 
day afternoons in Symphony Hall, 
with a_ sufficient audience to hear 
them gladly. One such befell yes- 
terday afternoon with a singer who 
condescended from no opera house, 
with music in accord with her high 
estate, with pleasure on every side 
in like and deep degree. The singer 
was Mme. Lashanska, hitherto heard 
in Boston only as “assisting artist” 
at the Symphony | Concerts. She 
comes upon the stagé as a well-bred 
woman of the world, so dressed, so 
mannered, patronizing neither audi- 


} ence nor music. She expresses no 


BOSTON GLOBE, OCTOBER 31 


Hulda Lashanska’'s first Boston re 
cital yesterday afternoon at Symphony 
Hall proved that an audience always 
rises to real singing from a beautiful 
voice. Mme. Lashanska uses none of 
the tricks by which such singing ac 
tresses as Mary Garden and Geraldine 
Farrar win applause. Neither her 
dress nor her behavior before an au 
dience is calculated to impress her 
“personality” on all beholders 

She does nothing that appears to 
the casual spectator to*be a ‘“‘stunt.’’ 
She only sings as few living singers 
can, using a remarkably lovely voice 
with exquisite artistry Her de 
meanor is merely that of a lady sing- 
ing music she loves and understands 
to a group of friends. 

After listening to the leading so- 
pranos of the day with an interest 
stimulated by everything except their 
singing, it is a relief to hear some- 
body who is pre-eminently a great 
singer, as Mme. Lashanska unques- 
tionably is. Yesterday's audience 
seemingly found it so. The ap- 
plause was sincere as well as loud 
Each time there was a little pause 
before anybody clapped. 

She has an imagination as well as 
a voice. Her tones are so lovely 
that one could listen quite happily 
if she did nothing more than sing 
scales. But she gave the best in 
terpretation of Schubert's ‘bu bist 
die Ruh" Boston has heard in a 
long time, put dramatic force into 
Gretchaninoff’'s “Over the Steppe” 
and played her own accompaniment 
for “Annie Laurie” at the end with 
out feeling obliged to _ interpolate 


‘personality’ save through her sing- 
ing. She counts hearers as at one 
with her in regard for the arts of 
song and composer and _= singer, 
exemplifying them. A gentleman— 
with the word unabased and un- 
hackneyed—comes into the _ concert 
hall in Mr. Kreisler; and a lady—in 
like usage of a yet more humiliated 
word—enters it with Mme. Lashan- 
ska. There is gain; there is pleas- 
ure. 
A singer also comes to warm the 
senses, to quicken the minds, to stir 
the emotions of those that hear. 
Mme. Lashanska’s voice is a dark 
7 soprano, warm-bodied, full-fibred, 
moving almost in coils as rich as it 
is resonant, capable of glowing 
) depths, rather than shimmering sur- 
face. In fantastical moments, some 
of us may have dreamed of velvet 
) stretched thick and piled beside our 
beds that bare feet might sink into 
it with voluptuous, lingering thrill. 
; So fall the tones of Mme. Lashan- 
ska’s voice upon the ear and other 
answering senses. As rich is her 
voice in propulsive power. She sings 
the great mounting melodies of Han- 








del, the aspiring, exfoliating periods 
of Gluck, the phrases of Schubert, ; any high notes or to smirk at the 
Grenened in bmn Se ae Sesese-semge-titee aninoff’s song of the darkling Steppe eloquent; audience. Those who heard her yesterday will 
vallo < heroes ont the listener tingles with not only in the really fine opening pages, but in look forward to hearing her again before long, 
the ascent of — singe oo to the mar- the later pages where the song may easily become and tell their friends about her. 
row the outspreac and concentrating climax. commonplace. From the moment in which the 
esnte" tn tlase TV ikesdiai 2 wana Tenanen of ae despondent lover exults, with a leap to _ 
s } s. Lashanska; “G, i memory serves, which may delight a 
I march, the gatherin " y ' sma . me : : _ Teor vp > 
ae ae A ; covner? a & cone. thoughtless tenor or soprano, the artistic effect BOSTON TELEGRAM, OCTOBER 31, 1921 
ness “the propulsive thrill ‘the dark glow ‘of het M on Lash aon i. alee” gn ly BE 
+88, 2 sive , > dé g er me. Lashanska ennoble in Fi ‘oi 
tones. Last winter, in the awe that the Symphony near the commonplace. Matus tos nenwey Hulda en Fine Voice at 
CE ee 2 sets ee tn mont <n group was the poetic interpretation Sunday Concert 
é ry’ - . »sterda) “4 3 ee oO irieg’s “‘Le Reve.” P . ‘ . , 
upon the prism. Of a final group of songs, obviously devised for Hulda ger am — “ong acsapetay oc pun 
F popular consumption, Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother recitals, has at last come to Boston as a concert 
Taught Me’ stood out in its simple, true pathos, star, and how very welcome she is. Mme. Lashan- 
by the side of such gems of infantile delight as ska has one voice in a thousand, a voice that is 
BOSTON POST, OCTOBER 31, 1921 Huerter’s “Pirate Dreams,” perforce repeated, and instantly recognized for its full worth, and its un- 
4 Mr. LaForge’s “Song of the Open.”’ The audience broken line of resonance rings in your ears from 
Mme. Hulda Lashanska gave her first song re- was very enthusiastic throughout the concert. the very back of the hall. 
cital in Boston yesterday afternoon in Symphony rhe singer herself Played the accompaniment On her program were five German songs, which 
Hall. The excelient impression she made last when she sang “Annie Laurie. she sang with a delightful South German accent 
season as soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- “Die Lorelei’’ was given with intense feelings and 
chestra was strengthened on this occasion. Mme. a emotions, as Was the dramatic “Sommi Dei" of 
Lashanska has gained evidently, in her ability to — 1 , 7 1 te Delta 3 -_ 
bring home the meaning of a song to her hearer. F . ‘ “Adoration = and aamenta Delia Luna, by 
She had already shown a fine vocal art, a voice BOSTON HERALD, OCTOBER 31 ave 8 ees’ Rony ol song «| bp mg oA 
. ’ ceived, ¢ ) é 00 ‘oncer eces 
fresh, warm and of womanly beauty, a musician's Mme. Lashanska has a remarkably mellow voice Her singing of “Pirate Dreams’’ was so heartily 
intelligence and scruple in matters of phrasing. Ww a : ‘hy received that she had to sing it again to satisfy 
It may seem strange to those who do not watch and a no less remarkable ability in the use of its receives A sh ~ yf ne aga n » 8a isfy 
the effect singers make in concert to say that a bahraye ng an diiee in rece Sancing ponsething unusual. om ee ee 
2 : fy: Mga cos oe ae = ing effort, yet there is an underlying power that oe ie gee gy : 
singer may possess all these qualities and yet fail is always felt but never stressed. Her exquisite , In such songs as this Lashanska's voice shows 
to make them on the other side of the footlights. hadi } its wonderful mellowness, and you wonder if this 
But experience is rapidly developing this young shadings are like lazy drops of water dripping is the best part of her vocal range until she skips 
singer. She has gained materially in authority and softly from one pebble to another. Mme. Lashan- down to “A” with the ease of a contralto. As she 
in mastery of practical questions of interpreta- ska sings with so much clearness and purity of is one of the younger singers of the day we an- 
tion. : , : tone that she seems to ramble lingeringly over ticipate great things from this very charming, tal- 
Mme. Lashanska sang music by Gluck, Secchi, her various pieces with a seeming hesitancy, ented and modest artist. 
Handel, Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, Gretchaninoff, which but adds lustre to her slightest modulation. Flowers were showered upon her at the close of 
cen, = haikowsky, Grieg, MacDowell, Dvorak, Yesterday all her music was deftly, intuitively the performance, and for an encore she rendereds 
uerter, Fisher, and LaForge. She made Gretch- differentiated. She glided with contrasting ease “Annie Laurie,’ playing the accompaniment herse!f 
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NOVEMBER 6 
John Coriglianc 


John Corigliane, who played in Carnegie Hall, Sunday 
evening, November 6, although youthful in appearance, 
has learned much of human nature and the whims and 
tastes of the public. His well selected program, which 
was quite unusual as compared with so many heard at 
violin recitals, was played with technical skill and artistic 
beauty. A number of great interest was the concerto No. 
1, op. 25, by Burleigh, tne American composer, which alone 
would have made the evening worth while. 

The concerto in E flat, by Mozart, was developed with 
deep feeling and fine interpretation, the string quartet 
under the direction of Gino Nastrucci providing an ex- 
quisite accompaniment. In works by Dirk Foch, Dvorak- 
Kreisler, Zsolt, Chopin, Burmeister, Israel Joseph, and 
Paganini-Kreisler, a pure tone and smeoth legato were 
displayed. Mr. Corigliano is in heart and soul a sincere 
artist. 

Francis Moore, as accompanist, proved as usual to be 
a sympathetic assistant 


NOVEMBER 7 
Medeleine MacGuigan 


Madeleine MacGuigan, a young violinist, played at Car- 
negie Hall, Monday evening, November 7, before a large 
audience which evidenced decided approval of her per- 
formance. She has a sweet, mellow tone, and a good 
technic. When there was faulty intonation or roughness 
of tone, it was apparently because of nervousness. She 
rendered skilfully and tastefully the difficult Paganini 
concerto in D major. Mendelssohn's “On Wings of Song” 
was given with much feeling. Very beautiful was Mana- 
Zucca’s “Ballade et Caprice,” played for the first time, 
and from her box the composer herself acknowledged the 
applause. Among other numbers on the program were 
“Poeme,” Chausson; “Rondo Capriccioso,” Saint-Saens, 
and an Irish air arranged by Miss MacGuigan. Maurice 
Eisner played sympathetic accompaniments. 

Edwin Hughes 

Edwin Hughes, who has a wide following in this city 
which he greatly deserves, gave a piano recitai before a 
very large audience at Aeolian Hall on November 7 and 
displayed a wealth of interpretive ability which is as rare 
as it is delightful. He selected a program which was far 
from being the usual, trite, and rather wearisome series 
of overplayed classics that one generally hears—and in the 
course of it he demonstrated the fact that the compositions 
of some of our American composers are entirely worthy 
of a place on any program in company with any music, 
however high or classical. 

It was a surprise to find the name of Czerny in the 
opening group—for Czerny is known to most of us only 
as a tedious fount of exercises. But the wisdom of this 
independent judgment was soon manifest, and the piece 
proved to be so charming that it had to be repeated. The 
one tiresome number on the program was Beethoven's 
sonata, op. 109, which even Mr. Hughes’s colorful inter- 
pretation could not enliven, The modern group included 
works by Fannie Dillon and John Alden Carpenter which 
were evidently to the taste of the audience—so much so, 
indeed, that it is to be wondered at that pianists generally 
can ignore this manifesto by ignoring the Americans. 
Liszt was represented by his Petrarch and the “Mephisto 
Waltz.” The program was provided with notes giving an 
idea of the sources of inspiration which led to the color 
and content of the various compositions—a good plan. 
There were many encores, among which was the “Zuni 
Indian Dance” by Homer Grunn., 


Raymond Havens 


Before a good sized audience Raymond Havens made 
his appearance at Town Hall in a recital of piano music 
on November 7 and proved himself to be an artist whose 
personality and musicianship may be depended upon to 
win him an enviable position in the world of pianistic 
achievement. His selection of a program indicated a wide 
vision and broad intelligence, as well as an appreciation 
of the best in modern effort and a deeply inspired under- 
standing of the classic school. Beginning with two un- 
known composers of the sixteenth century, arranged by 
Ottorino Respighi—a Siciliana and a Villanella—and clos- 


ing with a group of moderns, Mr, Havens gave an after- 
noon of rare pleasure. His interpretations of the quaint 
Italian compositions of the “unknowns” was altogether 
charming, and this excellent impression was confirmed by 
the Bach suite in C minor, the edition of Robert Franz, 
which followed. Schumann’s “Carnival” was rendered 
gaily and with verve and was received with heartiest ap- 
preciation. In the modern group were a “Berceuse” from 
the “Fire Bird” by Stravinski,.an “Interlude” by Royce, 
and Ravel’s lovely “Ondine,” popularized here by Ornstein 
and Grainger. There were also pieces by Chopin and 
Liszt. On the whole it may be affirmed that Mr. Havens 
is a pianist of whom high things may be confidently ex- 
pected, 
Juan Reyes 


Juan Reyes charmed a good-sized audience by his virile 
and musicianly playing at his recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening, November 7. The young pianist, who on 
previous occasions demonstrated to New York music lovers 
that he is an artist of high attainments, again proved his 
right to be classed among the rising young pianists as one 
possessing unusual virility, fire and warmth. 

His program was made up of “Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue,” Bach-Sauer; sonata, op. 110, Beethoven; “Fan- 
tasie,” op. 17, Schumann; “Auf dem Wasser Zu Singen,” 
Schubert-Liszt; “Sous Bois” (which was redemanded), 
Staub; “Etude Caprice,” Sauer; “Nocturne,” Chopin, and 
“Tannhauser” overture, Wagner-Liszt. 

It was apparent that Mr. Reyes gained a hold on his 
audience from the very beginning and intensified his grip 
as the concert progressed. In addition to his long and 
trying program, Mr. Reyes was obliged to add several 
encores, * - ; A 

Silvio Scionti 


On Monday evening, November 7, at Town Hall, Silvio 
Scionti, pianist, made an excellent impression upon his 
audience which filled the auditorium. His big tone, sym- 
pathetic in quality, combined with particularly fine technic, 
stood out in his interpretation of the chaconne Bach- 
Busoni), which brought an ovation ; compositions by Chopin, 
Liszt, Brahms and others, all artistically played by Mr. 
Scionti, who is a real artist and a credit to his profession. 


NOVEMBER 8 
Elly Ney 


In an All-Chopin program at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 8, Elly Ney revealed to a marked 
degree the poetic side of her art. While one marvels at 
the superb technic and her utter relaxation and poise while 
playing, the beauty of feeling and the depth and individual- 
ism of her interpretations at once commanded much atten- 
tion and admiration. 

To be true, in the Chopin sonata in B flat minor, the 
pianist jumped outside of the conventional bounds and in 
certain passages exaggerated her tempos—especially 
noticeable was this in the “Marche funebre,” which was 
played as slowly as we have ever heard it. But despite this 
fact, Mme. Ney, magnetic as she is, holds one to the very 
end. She is indeed a master of the keyboard and as an 
interpreter intelligent and far-seeing. The audience was 
swept off its feet by the playing of this odd but imposing 
looking woman, and demanded many recalls. 


Alfredo Casella 


Alfredo Casella is one of the moderns—one may say one 
of the ultra-moderns, and one of the best of them—both in 
the field of composition and in that of interpretation. But 
it would be doing him a very great injustice were one to 
give the impression that he is devoid of understanding of 
the classics. He is, on the contrary, very much alive to 
their beauty, and has made several editions of works of 
the great masters of traditional days. This breadth of 
vision was made manifest at his recital at Town Hall on 
November 8, upon which occasion his program, although 
largely modern, began and ended with masterpieces of other 
days, played with a vivid comprehension that not only 
proved Mr. Casella’s ability as an interpreter of works of 
this school, but demonstrated the fact that he is a pianist 
with a technical power and command over the instrument 
far above what one is generally led to expect of a com- 
poser-pianist. His Beethoven, op. 31, No. 2, the four pieces 
by Scarlatti and Cesar Franck’s prelude, choral and fugue 
were masterly expositions of classicism at its best, and did 
much to convince one that, however much we may differ 
from Mr. Casella in our taste for modernism and modern 
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composition, we must accept his dictum in this regard with 
more than superficial respect. As to the modern pieces, 
the familiar ones were five preludes by Debussy and two 
pieces by Albeniz, and of these there need be no discussion, 
as they have won a place on our programs that gives fair 
promise of being abiding. The unfamiliar pieces, marked 
“first performance in America,” were “Risonanze,” by 
Malipiero, and eleven children’s pieces by Casella. To those 
who are fully convinced modernists (of which the writer 
is one) these will appear as small but delightful contribu- 
tions to the literature of the piano—to others they can only 
seem puzzling and could probably only become popular 
through frequent hearings. Mr. Casella’s success was pro- 
nounced and there were several encores. 


Emil Telmanyi 


Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian violinist, who, at his recent 
New York debut, played his way into the hearts of Metro- 
politan music lovers, gave another recital on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 8, in Aeolian Hall, when his warm 
tone and artistic playing gained for him the approval of a 
large and critical audience. 

Mr. Telmanyi is a sincere master of the art of violin 
playing; his sonorous tone is always pleasing, and his 
poe bo at all times reliable. The program included Schu- 

bert’s “Rondo Brillante” in B minor, a work very seldom 
heard nowadays, played both by Mr. Telmanyi and his 
accompanist, Sandor Vas, with fire and dash. Then came 
the Bach sonata in G minor, unaccompanied, in which Mr. 
_ lelmanyi again proved, as he did in his first recital, that 
he is one of the best Bach players of the day among the 
violinists. As novelties he aed two sonatas by northern 
composers, one by Carl Nielsen, his father-in-law, and the 
other by William Stenhammer. Both on first hearing 
seemed to have nothing very distinct to say, although the 
one by Stenhammer was more effective and pleasing. 

The Beethoven G major romance he made as interesting 
as it can be made, and his performance, to end the program, 
of the familiar “Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso,” by 
Saint-Saéns, was a notable presentation of the work both 
from the standpoint of the musician and that of the tech- 
nicist. The audience called him back repeatedly and insisted 
upon three extra numbers. 


Beethoven Association 


One wonders whether or not those who crowd Aeolian 
Hall for the Beethoven Association concerts do so because 
they really love the rather stiff and solemn programs pre- 
sented or because it is an opportunity to get a bargain in 
music—three or four ‘stars for the price of one admission. 
Whatever the reason, the hall was full on Tuesday evening, 
November 8, when Harold Bauer, president of the society, 
began its third season by playing the piano part of the 
Brahms D minor sonata, op. 108, for violin and piano. His 
partner, who had been announced in advance merely as “a 
distinguished violinist,” turned out to be Bronislaw Huber- 
man. The other instrumental number was the Beethoven 
Trio, op. 97, in B flat, a performance in which the two 
artists already named were joined by Hans Kindler, cellist. 
Louis Graveure, whose costume suggested little Lord 
Fauntleroy grown up into whiskers and long pants, sang 
songs by Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. Needless to say, 
everything on the program was well done and the audience 
appeared thoroughly satisfied with the aggregation of talent 
to which it listened. 


NOVEMBER 9 


Giuseppe Danise 


_Giuseppe Danise, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave great pleasure to a large audience at his 
second recital on Wednesday evening, November 9, in 
Carnegie Hall. Mr. Danise, who is a master of vocal art 
as well as interpretation, presented a program which con- 
tained “Vision Fugitive” from “Herodiade,” . Massenet ; 
three songs by S. Donaudy—“O del mio amato ben,” 
“Quand’il tuo diavol nacque” and “Ah, mai non cessate ;” 
“Fortunio,” Messager; “Si je pouvais mourir” (which had 
to be repeated), Barbirolli; “Serenade,” E. Panizza, as well 
as a group of four songs by E. De Curtis—‘Parlatemi 
D’amor,” “Sora mia,” “Canca pe’me” (redemanded) and 
“Torna a Suriento.” In addition he gave four encores. 

The beautiful phrasing and fascinating colorings with 
which he embellished his numbers were a delight to his 
hearers, who applauded and recalled him innumerable times. 
With the exception of the closing group of songs by E. 
De Curtis, which were accompanied by the composer, Mr. 
Danise had the support of Emilio A. Roxas, whose sym- 
pathetic accompaniments were perfection. 


Dai Buell 


Dai Buell, pianist, began her program with two fan- 
tasies, first the Mozart C minor, then the Schumann, op. 
17, a work that is seldom played nowadays ‘and to which 
she gave a thoroughly musical presentation. Then fol- 
lowed a Chopin group which ended with the larghetto 
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from the concerto, in the Reinecke arrangement. In her 
final group there were variations on a Cracovian theme 
by Stojowski and a scherzetto by Isaacs, still in manu- 
script, as well as Ravel's 
Toccata, op. 111. 

Miss Buell is a pianist who takes pleasure in seeking out 
unusual works which she regards as worthy of a per- 
formance and presenting them in a way which is evidently 
the result of careful thought and study. It is refreshing 
to find an artist who seeks a niche of her own and in 
occupying it affords so much and so unusual pleasure to 


her audiences. 
The Hilger Sisters 


Elsa Hilger, cellist, with her two sisters, Maria, violin- 
ist, and Greta, Pianist, gave a recital at the Town Hall 
Wednesday evening, November 9. These young players 
confirmed and strengthened the impression as to their mu- 
sicianship which they had created on previous appearances 
here. Elsa is an exceptional cellist, as she proved afresh 
in the Saint-Saéns concerto, op. 38. With her sister, 
Maria, she began the program with the first movement 
of Brahms’ double concerto, and the final number was the 
Tschaikowsky trio, op. 50, in which all three sisters joined 
intelligently to produce a thoroughly satisfactory perform- 
ance. Maria was also heard in a group of solo numbers 
that showed her technical equipment to advantage. 

There was a good sized audience present which ex- 
pressed thorough pleasure in the work of all three of the 
young artists. 


NOVEMBER 10 


The Philharmonic Society 


Sibelius’ fifth symphony, heard for the first time in New 
York, seemed to please the Carnegie Hall audience greatly, 
and well it might, for it is a deeply felt, skillfully worked, 
and pleasingly melodious composition, showing all of its 
creator’s recognized ability, and, happily enough, revealing 
less of the gloomy seriousness which characterizes some 
of his previous scores. 

Sibelius is one of the few composers who retains the 
classical symphonic framework as the framework for or- 
chestral expression, even though he has strayed in mod- 
ern fields sufficiently to employ the form of the symphonic 
poem now and again. However, the Sibelius musical ten- 
dency is not revolutionary or even radical, and therefore 
he is at his best when he moves along traditional lines. 
His new symphony is full of good music, fine harmony, 
adroit counterpoint and effective and euphonious orches- 
tration. There are no dissonances a la Casella, and no 
arbitrary exotic tonalities 4 la Ravel or Schénberg. One 
does not have to strain one’s mind to detect the Sibelius 
themes and one’s ears in order to follow the development 
of the subjects. The slow movement is poetical and sin- 
cere. The scherzo is delightfully buoyant. All in all the 
work gives musical pleasure of the most dignified and 
healthful kind. The audience applauded the novelty with 
much warmth. 

Weber’s “Oberon” overture had a spirited reading, as 
did also the “Bacchanale” from “Tannhauser.” Strauss’ 
“Till Eulenspiegel” is one of the best things done by 
Stransky and the Philharmonic and it resulted in an ova- 
tion for the leader and his men. 

At the Friday afternoon concert—Armistice Day—the 
above program was repeated with exception of the Wag- 
ner number, which was supplanted by MacDowell’s 
“Dirge,” played in honor of America’s Unknown Dead 
Soldier. “The Star Spangel Banner” opened the program. 


Harriet Van Emden 


Seldom does a débutant make the excellent impression 
that Harriet Van Emden did at Aeolian Hall on Thursday 
evening, November 10. Yet this writer for one was not 
in the least surprised. She heard Miss Van Emden not 
so long ago in a recital held at White Plains when unusual 
things were predicted for her. In the first place, the 
singer is a splendid musician and has a fine mind which 
is reflected in her singing. Moreover, she has a lovely 
character and is as simple and charming in her ways as 
one could wish. These things are bound to make them- 
selves known in a person’s art and they did in Miss 
Van Emden’s. 

But vocally Miss Van Emden is superb, and the word 
is not misused in this case. She is the possessor of a voice 
of unusually beautiful quality, liquid and of brilliant col- 
oring, which she uses with good taste. Fortunately for the 
young artist, she has been carefully and properly schooled, 
not only in the use of her voice, but also in the matters 
of interpretation, As a protégée of Marcella Sembrich 
one is quite safe in saying that Harriet Van Emden is 
indeed a great credit to this famous diva. Whether it be in 
English, Italian, German or French, Miss Van Emden’s dic- 
tion is flowing and clear and she phrases with intelligence. 
She has temperament and infuses her singing, when needs 
be, with a beauty of feeling that is delightful, and in the 
lighter songs she is graceful and naive. 

Miss Van Emden’s program was tastefully chosen, open- 
ing as it did with the Mozart “Ridente la Calma,” the 
“Qual Farfaletta Amante,” Scarlatti, and the aria from 
the “Magic Flute,” and including a group by Schubert, 
Schumann and Brahms in German, which was especially 
well sung; two French songs and several lovely Russian 
ones given in English, and a group of English songs by 
Marum, Josten, Kramer, La Forge and Hageman. 

There were, in addition, many encores, many floral trib- 
utes and applause that was, in this case, fully merited by 
the young artist, from whom much in the future should 
be heard. Coenraad V. Bos furnished his usual musi- 
cianly accompaniments. 


George Raudenbush 


George Raudenbush, a young American violinist and 
prize pupil of Theodore Spiering, made his New York 
début in recital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, November 10. The young man whose playing re- 
vealed saccuracy in technical development, reflected great 
credit upon his teacher and deserves encouragement. His 
program Was made up of sonata in D major, Nardini; 
first movement of the rarely heard Hungarian concerto, 
6p. 2; Joacim; ‘sonata in G minor, Bach (for violin 


“Jeux d’eau” and the Saint-Saéns* 
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alone); “Siciliano et Rigaudon,” Francoeur-Kreisler, and 
“Rondino,” Vieuxtemps. He was sympathetically accom- 
panied by Francis Moore. 

Mr. Raudenbush will shortly sail for Paris, 
intends to be heard in concert. 
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where he 


Helen J off rey 


Not a stranger to New. Yorkers is Helen Jeffrey, the 
violinist, who was heard in a very enjoyable recital at 
Carnegie Hall, November 11. Technical difficulties seem 
never to bother her and in her program on this occasion 
she was very accurate, so much so at times that she ap- 
peared to lose a wee bit of the care she usually shows in 
her interpretation. Her bowing is flexible and tone, with 
a few little exceptions, clear and smooth. She is an ex- 
cellent artist and was indeed well liked by the host of 
auditors who gathered to hear her. 

Her best-liked number was the Vivaldi concerto in G 
minor in which she scored an emphatic success. Gold- 
mark’s A minor concerto was beautifully done as were 
also Palmgren’s “Musette” and Novacek’s “Perpetuum 


Mobile.” Her other selections included an arrangement of 
“The Foggy Dew,” by Alexander; “Introduction and 
Scherzo,” by Sarasate, and “Melodie,” by Gluck. Harry 


Kaufman was her efficient accompanist. 


Chigrinsky Concert 


A large and enthusiastic audience greeted the young ~ 
sian pianist, Alexander Chigrinsky, at his debut recital, 
Aeolian Hall, November 11. It was his first siadaiamee 
in America and there were not a few of the musical elite 
present to judge for themselves of his talents. That they 
were not disappointed at least was shown in the spon- 
taneous applause that followed his very first number. Tech- 
nically he is superb, his fingers flying up and down the 
keys in almost mechanical fashion. Bach’s chromatic fan- 
tasie and fugue was a good example of this. He has 
tremendous strength in his fingers and wrists and at times 
seemed a bit too powerful. Nevertheless his playing was 
beautiful and he seemed to feel tremendously each piece 
that he played. Beethoven's sonata, op. 31, No. 3, and 
Paderewski’s variations and fugue, op. 11, were also ex- 
tremely well handled. There were also numbers by Scria- 
bine, Glazounoff, and, of course, Chopin. Encores were 
numerous and indeed well deserved. 


NOVEMBER 12 


Sis Powell 

John Powell, pianist, gave his first recital this season at 
Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, November 12. His pro- 
gram included that most unusual thing, a Liszt novelty, 
marked “first time,” and doubtless played for the first 
time in public in New York if not in this country. It is 
a “Slumber Song” and the manuscript was found by Carl 
V. Lachmund among many that came into his possession 
while studying with Liszt during 1881-1884. “The conceit 
of intoning the theme without harmonization, which Liszt 
also did in one of the last rhapsodies, and the similar 
ending with the unique closing on the dominant as if un- 
finished and the slumberer had dropped into complete 
unconsciousness, leaves no doubt as to this being a com- 
position of the master’s last period,” said the program. 
It is not, of course, one of the important works of the 
famous abbé, but, played with the sympathy which Mr. 


Powell gave to it, it is pleasant to hear. 
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The program began with a fine vigorous exposition of 
the “Waldstein” sonata, and the second group was made 
up of the four Chopin scherzos. The third began with a 
well-made, atmospheric sketch, “White Birches,” by Marion 
Bauer, which the audience received with much favor. 
Then there was the Dohnanyi C minor rhapsody; “Three 
Country Dances,” by Beethoven, in arrangements by 
Seiss, and David Guton’s “Turkey in the Straw,” which 
gave Mr. Powell special opportunity to display the rhyth- 
mic emphasis and humorous musical delineation that are 
such a part of his equipment. To end with there was a 
brilliant performance of the thirteenth Liszt rhapsody. 
Mr. Powell is firmly established as a New York favorite 
and he well deserves to be. The large audience was lib- 
eral in applause throughout the evening and insisted on 
several extra numbers. 


Wilhelm Bachaus 


Bachaus, having returned to the New York 


Wilhelm 


concert stage after eight years’ absence, won a success 
before a large audience at the Town Hall on November 
12 that left no doubt as to the force of his art’s public 


appeal. He was accorded a tremendous ovation in spite 
of the fact that he played about the ugliest program he 
could well have chosen. The one number of even passing 
interest was the Liszt sonata in B minor. The other 
offerings were Schumann’s rarely played and uninspired 
fantasie, op. 17, and Brahms’ still less inspired variations 
on a theme by Paganini. Bachaus executed the tremendous 
difficulties of this program with astonishing virtuosity, 
and with a complete sincerity and simplicity of manner 
that were particularly charming. His audience was not 
slow to appreciate the greatness of his performance and 
he was accorded nothing less than a genuine ovation, which 
he received with becoming modesty. He is obviously more 
interested in the music than he is in his own personality, 
and he resorts to no tricks nor affectations of any kind 


to bring home the force and greatness of his art. It was 
fine! The speed at which he took some of the Brahms 
variations bordered on the impossible, yet the effect was 


always clear, artistic and admirable. There was no pound- 
ing, no hammering, no excessive use of the pedal—simply 
his prodigious musicianship and astounding velocity and 
accuracy. May this reporter be permitted to hope that, 
when Bachaus plays again here, he will play a few of the 
sort of pieces people like to hear! 


Paul Kochanski 


Polish violinist, who has endeared him- 
self to metropolitan music lovers as a musician of high 
ideals, gave another recital in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of Saturday, November 12, delighting, as he has 
done many times before, a large and critical audience. 

His program opened with “Devil's Trill” 
sonata, which was followed by Bach's allegro, adagio ma 
non tanto, and preludio in E major. In these works Mr. 
Kochanski’s sincere musicianship was strongly in evidence 


Paul Kochanski, 


Tartini’s 


“Myths,” op. 30, a poem in two parts entitled. “La Fon 
taine d’Arethuse” and “Dryades et Pan,” by Szymanowski 
(first performance), came next. Mr. Kochanski, who 


presented this work with warmth and intensity, procured 


it from the composer while abroad last summer. It is a 


composition of an appealing character, and extremely 
modern in construction. 
Other program numbers were: “Mazurka,” Zarzycki; 


D major nocturne, Chopin-Wilhelmj ; Hungarian dance in 
G minor, Brahms-Joachim, and “Le Carnaval Russe,” 
Wieniawski. Four insistent encores were added 

Gregory Ashman played excellent accompaniments. 
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NOVEMBER 13 


Feodor Chaliapin 


after a postpone- 


Feodor Chaliapin’s first appearance, 
Manhattan Opera 


ment of one week, took place at the 
House on Sunday evening, November 13. Mr. Chaliapin 
had by no recovered from the throat affection 
which caused the first postponement. The indulgence of 
the audience was asked for him before he appeared and 
he himself, before the second group, made a little speech 
in French, repeating it in Russian, stating how much he 
regretted being unable to appear at his best and that he 
sang so aS not to disappoint his audience for the 

All this, however, made no difference to the 
The minute he stepped out of the wings there 
watch over two and a 
The ap- 
also tre- 


means 


only 
second time 
audience 
was an ovation that lasted by the 
half minutes with wild applause and clieering. 
that followed everything he sang was 
mendous and there were one or two ovations later that 
almost equaled the first one. Criticism would be out of 
place as the great singer had the utmost difficulty singing 
at all. Doubtless nervousness as well as throat trouble 
affected his voice, since it steadily improved through the 
evening and was at its best in the final program number, 
the “Song of the Flea” by Moussorgsky. 

Josef Stopak, violinist, and Victoria Boshko, pianist, 
filled in the time between Mr. Chaliapin’s groups, one of 
which omitted on account of his vocal difficulties. 
Stopak is an excellent artist, but the audience, though 
etitirely friendly, was impatient on Sunday evening for 
Chaliapin and nothing but Chaliapin. 


plause 


was 


Francis Rogers 

Francis Rogers gave a recital at Town Hall on Novem- 
ber 13, assisted by Isidore Luckstone, that was so unusual 
that it deserves a space larger than it is possible to devote 
to it at the present time. Mr. Rogers is among those 
valiant and intrepid artists who are lending their great 
technical knowledge and stage experience to the advance 
of the thing we all have at heart—the use of the English 
language in song. Such results as those obtained by Mr. 
Rogers are encouraging, so encouraging, in fact, that it is 
sure that many other artists will ultimately follow his 
example For it is evident that the people like it. 
It was evident at every minute of this recital that 
the audience was getting hold of the meaning of 
the songs—the occasional bits of unusual humor’ or 
passion, or some clever turn in the poem that had 
interpreted with equal cleverness by the com- 
and the singer—the audience noticed them. And 
observed that, had the singer not been singing 
English, these fine points of interpretation would have 
been lost. It is not only that the American language 
should be used in recital—it is also that we Americans 


been 
poser 
it is to be 
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will never arrive at an understanding of the finer points 
of the singer’s art until it is. That a singer should have 
a voice and vocal equipment is, of course, necessary and 
indispensable, but that is not all of the singer’s art—far 
from it. An audience that listens only for these things 
is debarred from the enjoyment of a whole literature of 
song—is debarred, too, from any full enjoyment of even 
the crudest aria of the old Italian school. We owe it to 
such men as Francis Rogers that we are gradually be- 
coming educated to those things that are best appreciated 
and most cherished by the elite audiences of France and 
Germany. 

His program included works by Bach, Gluck, Handel, 
Purcell and others of the old classic school, and a whole 
group of moderns, among which one by Luckstone, which 
was received with enthusiasm and repeated. After the 
repetition of it Mr. Rogers addressed the audience. He 
said that, twenty years ago, he gave his first New York 
recital at old Mendelssohn Hall, and that then, as now, 
Mr. Luckstone was the man behind the gun. And he added 
that among the most pleasant features of his long resi- 
dence in this city, his association with Mr. Luckstone, his 
friend and teacher, was outstanding. It remains to be 
added that Mr. Luckstone played the accompaniments from 
memory, and the two artists were received by an audience 
which filled the hall to its capacity, with every mark of 
sincere and hearty enthusiasm. 


Goldman Concert Band: Melba McCreery and 


Cantor Rosenblatt, Soloists 


The annual indoor concert by the Goldman Concert Band, 

Edwin Franko Goldman conductor, was given at the Hippo- 
drome before an unusually large and enthusiastic audience 
on Sunday evening, November 13. 

Mr. Goldman, who charmed hundreds of thousands at his 

Columbia University concerts during the past four sum- 
mers, offered a program mainly of ‘ ‘request * numbers, com- 
prising: “Swedish Coronation March,” Svendsen; overture 
to “Tannhauser,” Wagner; “Procession of the Knights of 
the Holy Grail,” from “Parsifal,” Wagner ; 
compositions—“Columbia” march, “Star of the Evening” 
waltz, and “Sagamore” march—as well as “March Slave,” 
by Tschaikowsky. His entrance upon the stage was the 
signal for prolonged applause. This enthusiasm was in- 
dulged in after each —. and following his own group 
of compositions Mr, Goldman was presented with a large 
bouquet of American Beauty roses. 

The soloists were Josef Rosenblatt, tenor; Melba 
McCreery, soprano, and Ernest S. Williams, cornetist. 
Cantor Rosenblatt sang as the opening group three of his 
own compositions, and later gave an aria from “Carmen.” 
His work won much applause, one encore being an aria 
from “Rigoletto.” 

Miss McCreery scored a_ veritable 
artistic singing of “D’amor sul alle rose,” from “Il Trova- 
tore,” Verdi; “Ich Liebe Dich,” Grieg; “At the Well,” 
Hageman, and a particularly effective song by Rhea Sil- 
berta entitled “Yom Kippur.” She received vociferous 
applause and many beautiful floral tributes. Her encore 
was “Vissi d’arte,” from “La Tosca,” Puccini. She was 
very capably accompanied by Rhea Silberta. 

Mr. Williams played “None But the Lonely Heart,” by 
Tschaikowsky, and two encores, 


George Reimherr 


On Sunday afternoon, November 13, George 
attracted a large audience to his annual song recital, which 
this season he elected to hold in the National Theater. Mr. 
Reimherr has made a reputation as being an interesting 
program builder, his programs never failing to include un- 
usual novelties. Sunday last was no exception. The feature 
of interest in this case was a cycle of songs from the Chi- 
nese by Dirk Foch, which proved to be of unusual value 
from a musical standpoint. “The Potter” found so much 
appreciation that it might have been repeated, and “The 
Return” was a close second. “Alone” and “Drinking Be- 
fore the Peonies,” both difficult numbers, were admirable 
vehicles for revealing the singer’s technical as well as ar- 
tistic ability. 

The opening group consisted of Stojowski’s 
Ye Skies”; Vanderpool’s effective “Red Petals,” which won 
immediate recognition as a well worth while song; “Rough 
Wind That Moanest Loud,” Louis Edgar Johns; “The Val- 
ey,” Wachtmeister, and “The Sands Are Alive with Sun- 
shine,” a descriptive little piece filled with melody. 

In his German group Mr. Reimherr was excellent. His 
diction was distinct and his enunciation of the guttural 
tongue unusually pleasing—a fact that was remarked upon 
by his hearers. Three numbers by Eugene Haile—‘“Schoen- 
roslein,” “Weisse wolken” and “Piraten-Trinklied.” Franz’s 
“Widmung” was exquisitely given, and so was “Grusse zur 


triumph with her 


Reimherr 


“Cloudless, 


* Moussorgsky’s 


three Goldman- 
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His final group included several 
choice bits—“In Silent Woods,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Rev- 
ery,” Arensky, and “Don Juan’s Serenade,” Korganoff. 
“King Saul” was a forceful closing number, 
after which came three or four encores, among them two 
of the best numbers of the afternoon, “On Wings of Song,” 
Mendelssohn, and “Iris Garden,” from the Chinese. 

* Mr. Reimherr was in particularly good form and his voice 
was heard to happy advantage in the program selected. 
Aside from the excellent tonal quality, the singer phrases 
intelligently, reveals sound musicanship, and when it comes 
to interpretation has much to be thankful for. It is one 
thing to have a good voice, but quite another to be so gifted 
artistically as George Reimherr is! Each and every one of 
his interpretations were worthy. In Lawrence Schauffler 
Mr. Reimherr had a sympathetic and excellent accompanist. 


Reinald Werrenrath 
(See Variationettes.) 


Nacht,” Von Dohnanyi. 


N. F. OF M. C. SENDS MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS 


(C oad dieus page 6) 


of the Auxiliary Board, and a chairman of the Advisory Board. 
These appointments shall stand until the next Biennial Meeting.” 

The fourth department listed in the Standing Rules includes 
‘Publicity, Official Magazine, Printing and Publishing, Federated 
Club News, and Official Badge.” At a meeting held in Davenport, 
Iowa, immediately following the close of the twelfth convention last 
June these appointments were duly made and are published in the 
Year Book, printed and distributed within the past month, Their 
first mention, page two, includes: “Official Magazine; The Musical 
Monitor; Editor and Publisher, Mrs, David Allen Campbell, 1425 
Broadway, New York City.’ 

Their second mention, on page five, includes: ‘Official 
zine, Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Editor.” 

In these circumstances the Monitor refuses to recognize the ac- 
tion of these directors, but will continue to publish as “the official 
magazine of the N. F. M, C.” It will hold its position until a 
definite decision regarding its future standing is made by the 1,300 
clubs of the Federation in regular Biennial Convention assembled, 
at Ashville, North Carolina in the spring of 1923, 


Maga- 


Kazze a “True Artist of His Instrument” 


won the following tributes from 
appearances in Philadelphia and 


Louis Kazze, pianist, 
the press after recital 
Allentown, Pa.: 

To fluent and sure technic is added the depth of feeling that 
marks the true artist of his instrument.—Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin. 

Louis Kazze has developed an . individuality of style that promises 
to carry him far on the road to success. Philadelphia Record. 


clean-cut rhythm, 
tone.— Philadelphia 


an adequate tachnte. 
good singing 


Mr. Kazze displayed 
sense of proportion and 
American, 


nice 


North 


Musically, his interpretation was markedly individual, 
hands the piano found a voice with which to sing. 


Under his 
Allentown Record, 


A deep musical understanding, a keen sense of interpretation and 
a great degree of technical skill and brilliance characterized each 
number.—Allentown Morning Call, 


Jules Falk Back from Abroad 


Jules Falk, violinist, sailed from Holland for America 
on the Ryndam on November 2. His first engagement 
of the season in the States was at Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 14, at the Masonic Auditorium. Mr. Falk ap- 
peared in a joint recital with several other artists in Am- 
sterdam, Holland, October 17, playing two Bach solo num- 
bers and a group of compositions for violin and organ 
given for the first time in Holland, which included Dvo- 
rak’s “Indian Lament” and a “Chant” and “From a Wig- 
wam” by Cecil Burleigh. 


Ferenc Vecsey on Tour 
Ferenc Vecsey scored a tremendous success in Boston as 


soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. At the con- 
clusion of the concert the artist, with his accompanist, 
Walter Meyer-Radon, and William H. Cloudman of the 
M. H. Hanson office, left for the West where Mr. Vecsey 
commenced a series of recitals at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis., on Tuesday, November 15. Today, 
November 17, Mr. Vecsey plays at Evanston, III, and on 
Saturday November 19, for Elizabeth Cueny in St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Beatrice Martin to Give Recital Here 


Beatrice Martin, a soprano who was heard in a debut re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on April 8, 1919, is to give her second 
recital in the same hall on Tuesday evening, November 29. 
Miss Martin studied singing both abroad and in America, 
and has coached with Richard Hageman. Her program for 
this recital promises to be an unusually interesting one. 
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(Carl Fischer, New York, Boston, Chicago) 
“DO DREAMS COME TRUE” (Song) 
By B. Sherman Fowler 
Bearing the sub-title “Dreaming,” text by Richard Lovell, this 


song has violin or cello obligato, requiring the range of singer from 
C below to topline F, treble clef. 


(Higher A flat optional). — It is a 
slow - waltz, marked “con molto espressione,” and the music is of 
gentle swaying nature, in periods of eight measures, alternating 
with a four-measure phrase. The words fit the music exactly, which 
is high merit, accents coming where they belong; such words as 
“gladness,” “that 


fell,” “every one,” “truly,” all fall on high notes, 
thus emphasizing their importance. A second section in relative 


minor is sung more animated, with a climax on the words: “True 
love comes but once to every one.” (Disputable statement, but 
sounds well!) The piano plays the melody along with the voice, 
and altogether the song should please. 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston, New York) 
“GLORY AND ENDLESS YEARS” (Song) 
By Mabel W. Daniels 
“To Reinald Werrenrath” is the dedication phrase at top of music 

page, and this fine singer can make splendid effect with this dramatic 
song. Howells wrote the text, which refers to the dead warrior, 
the tears of a father, the mother’s anguish: 

“But for him that died in his country’s battle 

Glory, glory and endless years!” 
It begins in martial tempo, minor mode, very sustained as to voice 


and oe ge declaimed in part, and closes with — 
i j close. 


voice on high tones, majestic, broad, with piano crash at 
Miss Daniels is known as a composer of consequence, living in 
Boston, she being a niece of arry Wheeler (deceased) 


who was a well known Chautauqua and New York singing teacher. 
She knows her art, and it is splendidly exemplified in this dig 
nified, worthy song, For a high or low voice, 

(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston, New York, Chicago) 

“O’ER FLOWERY MEADS” (Berceuse for Organ) 

By M. Austin Dunn 
“Dawn’s Enchantment,” “Peaceful Days,’ ‘Colonial Days” and 

a “Pilgrim Suite” are organ pieces which have previously appeared, 
by this talented composer, and all remain in the reviewer's mem- 
ory because of their undoubted merit, It is easy to forget com 
monplace things. This “cradle song’ is in D flat major, and 
has true lullaby character, with a pretty song at the beginning, 
and a (optional) chime movement following it. The ‘vox celeste 
stop goes with this chime very effectively, It ends as it began, 
with sweetly singing thirds. 


“FOUR SONGS FOR YOUNG AND GROWN-UP 
CHILDREN” 
By Katherine K. Davis 

The set of four songs dedicated to that charming young soprano, 
“Bobby” Besler, is mostly for medium voice, although one high 
G sharp appears. They are “The Pop Corn Dance,” “The Piano, 
“The Little Yellow Duster” and “Clocks.” K, K, D. is author 
of the texts, exceptin® that of ‘“Clocks,’’ which is by Burges 
Johnson. The “Pop Corn’ song tells of popcorn grains, their 
yellow coats, the shaking to and fro (here the music suggests 
the shaking; then the funny little elves pop right out of their 
coats by themselves, but they don’t dance long at the popcorn ball, 
for “the reason is we eat ‘em all.’’ The music is most spontaneous, 

“The Piano” is about mother's playing, so beautiful and clear; 
but when sister practices it’s very dull and slow; for she plays 
five-finger exercises, “and this is the way they go,” C, D, E, F. G, 
up and down, When the yellow cat walked across the keys she 
made funny sounds, like these (here follow a choice assortment 
of neighboring tones). ee 

“Yellow Duster” tells of mother, who tidies up, the little girls 
following with her duster. She did it all one day, then mother 
said, “The fairies must have come and done the dusting”; but the 
child says she just has to tell her it was “my little yellow duster 
going flop, flop, flop.” The music is brisk, in conversational style. 

“Clocks” is about the clock she goes to bed to, so very wee, 
so small. She wishes the little fast-going clock was exchanged 
for the big kitchen clock, which goes much slower, for “It has the 
biggest minutes of any clock I know!” A_ clock-like repetition 
of B flat F in the bass gives this reality, the songs dragging and 
slowing up at the end. All four songs are happy of conception, 
and sure to please all folks, big and little, 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“SPRING SONG” and “MINUET” (for Piano) 
By Alfred Mirovitch 


The concert pianist, Mirovitch, who has given successful recitals 
in New York’s biggest halls, composes with facility, fluency, grace 
and melodiousness, characteristics of this “Spring Song.” The open- 
ing melody is animated, happy, ‘quasi improvisando,” and is later 
repeated in octaves, when it becomes quite impassioned, It dies 
away on the upper keys. The minuet is quite in old style, beginning 
with melody and trills in the right hand, to a spread-chord accom- 
paniment in the left. Next follows a section in a related key, of 
contrasting character, and this in turn by the first melody in octaves 
and chords, reaching a climax on a final exposition of the same 
subject, in grandiose style, Dedicated to Elin Florelius, 


TWO LOVE SONGS (for Voice and Piano) 


By Louis James Boulter 
Mr. Boulter has written both verse and music of these two 
charming love-songs. The first is “I Did Not Know,” alluding to 
the fact that love makes heaven, that he scarcely dream d his lips 
could take from hers a kiss. This is quite in old-English style, like 
Purcell, with the dissonances associated with music of that early 
period; very wholesome, true music, the text ideal in echoing the 
lover's devotion. Range from low E, first line, to high G sharp. 
“'T were Folly to Expect’ has likewise old-time flavor, alluding to 
the folly of expecting to look into the beloved’s eyes, and stifle 
love’s persistent cries. It is more likely that roses fair should close, 
and hide their petals rare, says the poet-composer, to livelier music, 
returning to the first theme, Melody of infinite grace lies in the 
song, and both songs are to be had for high and medium voice. 
(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago) 
SIX FIRST GRADE PIECES (for Piano) 
By Nathaniel Irving Hyatt 


The set is marked “opus 33,” giving a hint of the prolific product 
of the composer, originally a Troy man, later of the faculty of 
Crouse College, Syracuse University, The pieces are for the be- 
ginner, consisting of “The Hunter’s Call,” “By the Fireside, 
“Dress Parade,” “Little Duet,” “Swing Song” and “On the 
March.” The title of the pieces gives clear idea of the music, 
which is, all of it, refined, graceful, interesting, “Little Duet’ is 
a colloquy, “she” asking a question, “he replying. 


Careful 
phrasing and fingering make the pieces available for the teacher’s 
special use. 


SIX SECOND GRADE PIECES (for Piano) 
By Louis Adolphe Coerne 


“Dance on the Lawn,” “The Mermaids,” “The Mystic Lake,” 
“Windy Day,” “Spring” and “Silvery Waves” are comprised in 
the set, constituting the one-hundred and fifty-seventh work of com- 
oser Coerne, who came to Buffalo, N. Y., as conductor of the 
Jocal Society and the Liederkranz and who is professor of music 
in a leading college. Experienced is his hand, whether writing for 
piano, chorus, voice or orchestra, The trill, facility in chord-play- 
ing, in reading treble clefs together, true note value, left hand 
independence, all these essentials are found in the little pieces, 
marked for teaching, all melodious, pretty, effective. 


“MOODS” (Song) 
By Carl Busch 


s Teasdale’s m about being the still rain, the brown bird 
_ with its Fag that the beloved be the green fields and the 
resh cloud shining, has found worthy companionship in the Busch 
music. It begins longingly, almost mourn ully, strikes a beautiful 
singing melody, then climax on “To leave the nest, and dies away 
in minor, as it began. For high and medium voice. 


“SKETCHES FROM THE SOUTHWEST” (for Piano) 
By Lily Strickland 


Miss Strickland is from the South, and writes characteristic 
music in these four sketches, consisting of “To Mission San Fran- 
cisco,” “Yucca Blossoms,” “Santa Anna's Patio’ and “From the 
Mexican Quarter.” Early California days and places are set to 
highly descriptive music, and there is particular charm in the bell- 
ve of “Mission San Francisco,”’ in the middle section of which 
one is transported to a church-scene, with religious chords, the 
chiming bells continuing. It ends on a chord of the seventh, softly. 

“THE BELFRY OF BRUGES” (Recitation) 
Music by Paul Th. Miersch 

The famous poem by Longfellow (the church is pictured on the 
title-page of the music) is here set as recitation with accompanying 
music for piano in a way to accentuate the thought lying in the poem. 
Heavy bells ring at the outset, in open fifths for both hands, and 
the text is printed over the accompanying music, that there may 
be synchronization of reader and player. 

The swallows, the chimes, the tolling of the great bell, the visions 
of the past, the “gentle Mary, hunting with hawk and hound” the 
lighted bridal chamber, the bold and marching Flemish weavers, 
coming home from battle, the fight at Minnewater; the doings of 
the “‘whiskered Spaniard,’’ the bell of Ghent resounding, all this 
is picturcd in musical tones by one of special talent for this sort of 
program-music making. 


“THE LAMB” (Song) 
By John H. Densmore 
The pretty pastoral poem by William Blake consists of a query 
as to who made the pretty little lamb, and the serious reply: 


“Little lamb I'll tell thee; 

He is called by thy name, 

For He call’d Himself a Lamb; 
He is meek and He is mild. 
Little Lamb, God bless thee!” 


DETROIT ENJOYS 
MANY ATTRACTIONS 


Ney, Strauss, Liebling, Galli-Curci, Hackett and Kerekjarto 
Among Visiting Artists 

Detroit, Mich., November 10, 1921—The second pair of 
subscription concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
was given at Orchestra Hall, Thursday and Friday even- 
ings, November 3 and 4, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting. 
The program opened with the Haydn symphony, No. 104, 
in D major, familiarly known as the London, and closed 
with Tschaikowsky’s fantasia, “Francesca da Rimini,” op. 
32, the happy spirit of the symphony forming a strong 
contrast to the tragedy of Francesca. 

Elly Ney was the assisting soloist and scored a triumph. 
She played the Brahms second concerto in B flat major, 
op. 83. She made a striking figure on the stage and her 
brilliant and virile playing brought a veritable storm of 
applause which did not cease until she had been recalled 
innumerable times. 

Throughout the orchestral numbers Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
led his men with authority and discrimination, clarity of 
theme and colorful interpretation, while in the concerto 
the artist was given most sympathetic support. 

SunpAy Concert FRENCH IN CHARACTER. 

Whether or not the coming of Marshal Foch to Detroit 
Monday influenced the choice of the program for the 
concert Sunday afternoon, November 6, French composers 
figured largely in it, and the orchestra and the assisting 
artist, Estelle Liebling, soprano, furnished delightful enter- 
tainment to those who assembled at Orchestra Hall to listen 
to the third popular concert. a 

Miss Liebling made a deep impression; her numbers were 
unconventional and most unusual for a popular concert. 
That she won her hearers to manifest enthusiasm for the 
three voice poems of Maurice Ravel proves beyond ques- 
tion her intelligent and sympathetic musicianship. Her 
other numbers were “Etienne Marcel,” by Saint-Saéns, 
and an aria from “Conchita,” by Zandonai, and pleased the 
audience mightily. 

The orchestral numbers were the overture to “Fra Dia- 
volo,” by Auber; the ballet music, from “Faust”; the 
“Danse Macabre,” by Saint-Saéns, and the “Phedre” over- 
ture, by Massenet. 

RicHArp Strauss Conpucts Own Compositions. 

The sounds of the noisy and enthusiastic welcome ac- 
corded the French general, who was the city’s guest, were 
scarcely silenced when Dr. Richard Strauss appeared on 
the stage of Orchestral Hall to conduct the Detroit Or- 
chestra in a program of his own compositions. The dis- 
tinguished composer was given a royal welcome. Though 
somewhat older than when seen here last, he manifested 
the same crisp businesslike manner. The numbers were 
“Don Juan,” “Till Eulenspiegel” and “Death and Trans- 
figuration”—all familiar to Detroit concert goers, so that 
comment is unnecessary save to say that the orchestra ac- 
quitted itself admirably, lending itself at all times pliantly 
to the composer’s desires. It was an impressive moment 
when just before the intermission he made the orchestra 
stand while he grasped the hand of Llya Scholnik, con- 
certmaster, and a faint smile appeared on his face. At the 
close of the concert Dr. Strauss was recalled repeatedly 
and was presented with a huge floral wreath. After the 
concert he was honor guest at a banquet tendered him at 
Harmonie Hall by the Harmonie Society. 

Gatii-Curct Attracts Recorp House. 

At Arcadia, Tuesday’ evening, November 1, Amelita 
Galli-Curci sang for an audience of forty-five hundred 
people, many of whom did not hear the opening group 
because of the length of time it took to enter the hall. 
Every available seat was taken in the auditorium and on 
the stage. The prima donna was in fine voice and was 
generous in her numbers and her encores. She was as- 
sisted by Homer Samuels as accompanist and Manuel Ber- 
enguer, flutist. 

GABRILOWITSCH AND CLARA CLEMENS IN RECITAL. 


Tuesday afternoon, November 1, the first musicale of 
the Detroit Concert Bureau was given in the ball room of 
the Hotel Statler, the program being a joint recital by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Clara Clemens. In his solo num- 
bers Mr. Gabrilowitsch maintained his usual standard of 
brilliant technic and poetic insight and it is always a de- 
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light to hear him accompany any artist either with the 
piano or with the orchestra. Mme. Clemens sang un- 
hackneyed and delightful songs. They were all in Eng- 
lish except the “Hopak” of Moussorgsky, which was sung 
in Russian. “The Glistening Dewdrops,” of Rubinstein, 
was so charmingly done that she was obliged to repeat it. 
HACKETT AND KEREKJARTO AT ARCADIA. 


The second concert of the Central-Philharmonic course 
was given at Arcadia, Tuesday evening, November 1, a 
joint recital by Charles Hackett, tenor, and Duci De Kerek- 
jarto, violinist. Mr. Hackett’s splendid tenor voice, used 
with fine artistry, is a favorite here and his program was 
varied and well chosen. Kerekjarto was new to the gen- 
eral public having appeared here but once before at a 
private récital, but he pleased his listeners by his sonorous 


tone, facile technic and fiery temperament. Among his 
numbers were the Tartini concerto, Max Bruch’s “Ro- 
mance,” Schubert’s “Moment Musicale,” Sarasate’s “The 


Nightingale,” Popper's nocturne and the Paganini “Witches 
Dance.” 
TuespAy MusicALe Opens Series. 


The first concert of the Tuesday Musicale Series was 
given at Memorial Hall, Woodward Baptist Church, Tues. 
day morning, November 1, A program of unusual excel- 
lence was presented by Jeannette van der Velpen-Reaume, 
soprano; Elizabeth Bennett, contralto; Georgia Richard- 
son-Baskerville, pianist; members of the club, and Nicholas 
Gargusi, violinist. Margaret Mannebach and Elizabeth 
Ruhlman acted as accompanists. j. M.S. 


Millie Ryan Studio Notes 


Millie Ryan, New York vocal teacher, recently returned 
to the metropolis and reopened her studio at 1730 Broad- 
way. Mme. Ryan, who is an enthusiastic aviatrix and 
spent part of her vacation in the aviation fields of Cali 
fornia, recommends a course in aviation to all who suffer 
from overworked nerves, claiming this to be the best tonic 
in the world. 

Aside from voice placement, Mme. Ryan will offer this 
season to her pupils who desire special dramatic and opet 
atic training, advantages for coaching and public ippear 
ances, having arranged with a manager for this particular 
work. 

Last Mme. Ryan gave fourteen recitals at her 
studio, presenting programs of the following nations 
American, English, French, Belgium, German, Bohemian 
Italian, Japanese, three Scandinavian, Russian, Spanish, 
ete. At each recital the singers sang in the language and 
dressed in the costume of the country, and each recital was 
preceded by a short explanatory talk. The refreshments 
served by Mrs. Ryan at these gatherings consisted of the 
most popular foods and dainties of the respective countries 
It will be remembered that about fifteen years ago Mme 
Ryan inaugurated the idea of giving opera acts in concert 
form. 

The London production of the “Beggar's Opera,” now on 
tour, has three of Mme. Ryan's artist pupils: Wesley Hull, 
of the “Merry Widow” company; Earle Warwick, formerly 
of the “June Love” company, and Harvard Champlin, for 
merly with the Aborn Opera Company ; 

The annual scholarship offered by Mme. Ryan will be for 
a contralto this year and is open to all earnest students 


season 


Ziegler and Boddington Form Concert Bureau 


The New York Concert Bureau is the name of the new 
organization established by W. J. Ziegler and W. F. Bod 
dington. Both men are experienced in the musical field 
and have a large acquaintance among leading artists. The 
Norfleet Trio, consisting of Catherine, Helen, and Leeper 
Norfleet, and which is fast growing in reputation; Morgan 
Kingston, Metropolitan Opera Company; Hans Kronold, 
eminent cellist; Thuel Burnham, and Marie De Kyzer 
Cumming, soprano, are all on its list 


American Institute Sonata Recital 


At the eighty-sixth sonata recital of the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music on November 4 the following pro- 
gram was performed: piano sonata in G (Haessler), Edna 
Oster; cello sonata in G minor (Marcello), Fritz Borjes 
and Louise R. Keppel; sonata in G minor for violin alone 
(Bach), George K. Raudenbush; sonata in F (Marcello), 
Fritz Borjes and Louise R. Keppel. These sonata recitals 
are held fornightly, Fridays at 4:15 p. m., and are open to 
anyone interested 
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Akron, Ohio, October 31, 1921.—The first number 
of the Brock series of concerts brought Geraldine Farrar 
to Akron October 23, at the Goodyear auditorium. The 
assisting artists—Ada Sassoli, harpist; Edgar Schofield, 
bas, and Claude Gotthelf, accompanist—were excellent. 

Florence Easton, Metropolitan soprano, made her initial 
bow October 28, when she appeared in the opening num- 
ber of the Tuesday Musical Club’s concert course at 
Goodyear Theater. There was a representative audience. 
She appeared to be in excellent voice, and although her 
program was distinctly not of the popular sort, it was 
varied in selection, including Italian, French, German and 
English numbers. Cornelia Rider Possart proved an ex- 
cellent accompanist and soloist. 

One of the treats of the season was extended to music 
lovers October 25, when the Smith-Spring-Holmes Com- 
pany presented a worthy program at Perkins school. The 
orchestra quintet was the second successful number on 
the Church Federation course. Coyla May Spring, reader, 
and Caroline Pomeroy, violinist, assisted. 

Percy Hemus American baritone, starred in Mozart's 
comic opera, “The Impresario,” which was presented here 
October 13. He showed marked ability both in singing 
and speaking roles and kept the audience in continual 
laughter. Francis Tyler as Philip, Thomas McGranahan 
as Mozart, Regina Vicarni as Mme. Hofer, and Hazel 
Huntington as Madame Uhlic were all worthy of their 
parts, and Gladys Craven displayed exceptional talent at 
the piano. 

Announcement is made that Virginia Choate Pinner, 
well known Akron vocalist and teacher, has accepted a 
contract with Harry and Arthur Culbertson to sing until 
the end of 1924. Mrs. Pinner’s many friends and pupils 
will be glad to learn that she will continue her work in 
Akron during the coming winter. A year from this fall 
she expects to make a Canadian-English tour, having 
signed all operatic and talking machine rights in Canada, 
Europe, South America, Mexico and the United States. 

The music department of the Dover, Ohio, high school 
is sponsoring a music course, the first in Dover. It will 
consist of three numbers with the first one late in No- 
vember or early in December. Vera Poppe, English cel- 
list; Edna Sawanson Verhaar, Swedish contralto, and 
Maurice Dumesnil, French pianist, are listed. 

O. P. Kidder has been i? areas of the Goodyear 
male chorus. He succeeds L, Gladwin, who resigned 
last week. The chorus will give a series of concerts this 
winter. W. H. Solt is the new president of the organiza- 
tion; L. G. Haddock, vice president; D, G. Trench, secre- 
tary, and William F. Ault, business manager. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. (See letter on another page.) 

Atlanta, Ga., November 4, 1921.—One of the most 
interesting informal recitals of the new season was that 
of Adele Petit, at the Phillips & Crew Hall. Miss Petit 
is a pupil of Mischa Lhevinne and has spent the past 
summer in California studying with this master. Her 
program was informal and included MacDowell’s polonaise, 
Percy Grainger’s “Country Garden,” “La Campanella” and 
Chopin's “Butterfly” etude. Miss Petit is a Georgia girl— 
born and raised in Columbus, Ga., and the entire State 
is proud of her, 

The Yaarab Temple's million-dollar band gave its an- 
nual concert at the Scottish Rite Crippled Children’s Hos- 
pital October 30. The Yaarab Band is composed of some 
of the best musicians in the South. 

Margaret Baker Battle, formerly of Augusta, has come 
to Atlanta, where she will again take up her work which 
has added so much to the happiness of all who have heard 
her. Miss Battle gaye a recital at Edison Hall, Novem- 
ber 1, and was ad! welcomed by the musical frater- 
nity of the city. Miss Battle was for several years soloist 
at one of Augusta’s biggest churches and will enter the 
choir of an Atlanta church soon. Her program, at her 
first recital, ranged all the way from Handel and Men- 
delssohn to Cyril Scott 

Nan B. Stephens, of Atlanta, 
Atlantic District of the National Federation of Music 
Study Chubs, concert director of the Atlanta Music Club, 
and a composer of merit, is receiving congratulations on 
her beautiful “Federation Hymn,” which was sung so 
beautifully by Mrs. W. O. Chears at the National Federa- 
tion convention in Savannah. 

The special feature at the Edison Hall weekly recital, 
November 2, was the reading of Daisy Hayles, a very 
brilliant and accomplished young woman, who won a gold 
medal in London, an honor attained by only the most 
gifted readers, 

Bradford, Pa., November 9, 1921.—- Florence Mac- 
beth, of the Chicago Opera, scored decisively when she 
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opened the Artist Recital Series in the High School before 
a capacity audience last Thursday night. This was her first 
visit to Bradford and her program was received with much 
favor. Her program included selections in Italian, Russian, 
French, Swedish, English. George Roberts was at the piano, 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Charleston, S. C., November 4, 1921.—Artists in the 
Charleston Musical ‘Society Series include Lucrezia Bori, 
Ernest Schelling, Kathleen Parlow, Josef Hofmann, Ferenc 
Vecsey, Flonzaley Quartet, Cecil Fanning and the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. The other four concerts in this 
subscription series of twelve concerts will be given by the 
local members of the society in the form of Concerts In- 
times. Rehearsals for the trios, quartets, quintets and chor- 
ruses are well under way. The first of these Concerts 
Intimes is scheduled for December 11. The program is 
not yet completed but will contain among other things the 
Mendelssohn trio and the Schubert “Trout” quintet. At 
the annual meeting of the society the officers of the pre- 
vious year were unanimously re-elected as follows: W. Gor. 
don McCabe, president; Mrs. R. Goodwyn Rhett and John 
C. Koster, vice-presidents; Nathalie Dotterer, secretary; F. 
G. Davies, treasurer; Maud W. Gibbon, manager; Mada- 
leine Marks, assistant manager; Mabel Webber, librarian, 
and John C. Koster, Mary Sparkman and Addie Howell, 
program committee. 

The first monthly meeting of the season of the Musical 
Art Club was held Saturday afternoon at its club room 
Especial mention must be made of the work done by Hulda 
Jahz, who possesses a soprano voice of unusually lovely 
quality. She has ease, poise, good diction and excellent mu- 
sical feeling and should be heard from in the future. Marie 
Baker, the concert-mistress of the Charleston Symphony 
Orchestra, as usual, gave a finished performance, playing a 
charming number by Tor Aulin for muted strings. Charles 
Todd, a young pianist, also showed himself to be the pos- 
sessor of decided musical gifts, playing a group of Palm- 
gren. This club at its annual meeting elected the following 
officers: President, Hester B. Finger; vice-presidents, Addie 
Howell, Joseph McClean, Emily Magrath; secretary, Ger- 
trude Cappelmann ; treasurer, Kramer Koster; manager, 
Ella Hyams, with Maud W. Gibbon, Jennie Kroeg, Spencer 
Atkinson, John Garrison and Mrs. George Huard, addi- 
tional members of the board; Maria Gaillard, librarian, and 
Bessie Ravenel, corresponding secretary. 

Ashley Hall has been fortunate in securing the services 
of Mile. Wally Ruegger (a pupil of de Greef) as head of 
the piano department. Marie Baker remains the efficient 
head of the violin department. 

Tuesday evening the group of younger musicians, who had 
been styling themselves the Music Study Circle, formally 
adopted their new name and will henceforth be ‘known as 
the Crescendo Club. It has increased its active membership 
to forty and the program given on Tuesday proved the good 
work accomplished. Anna Margaret Behrmann, in the Rach- 
maninoff G minor prelude; Barnwell Meyers, in a group 
of songs, and Maud Sisson, with a violin solo, all acquitted 
themselves admirably. Maud W. Gibbon, an honorary mem- 
ber of the club, was heard in a cello group; Virginia Tupper, 
the founder, played excellent accompaniments. 

The Pianists’ Club continues with unabated zeal its regu- 
lar fortnightly meetings, with Hester B. Finger, its founder, 
at the helm. Miss Finger recently had a musicale for her 
very talented little pupil, Jean Howe. 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Columbus, Ohio, November 7, 1921.—Geraldine Far- 
rar was unable to sing in Columbus, October 17, as sched- 
uled under the Musical Series auspices, Ralph D. Smith 
manager, but the program was aptly assumed by Edgar 
Schofield, baritone, Claude Gotthelf, pianist, and Ada Sas- 
soli, harpist, who had been billed as assisting artists. The 
event proved to be a delight and of the scores of people 
who had been given the opportunity to accept a refund for 
paid admissions the majority refused to demand it. Mr. 
Schofield revealed a pleasing voice of appealing smoothness 
- beauty. His offerings varied from a Verdi aria, through 

a group of French songs, English songs and negro spiritu- 
als. As an encore he sang “Duna,” which scored an instant 
hit. He had to respond to many demands for encores. Miss 
Sassoli was technically perfect and the eloquence and depth 
of feeling in her playing of Debussy’s “En Bateau” was 
especially noteworthy. Mr. Gotthelf astounded with his 
brilliant playing of works by Liszt, Chopin and Rubinstein. 
He plays with virility. 

Rosa Ponselle opened the Quality Concert Series, man- 
aged by Kate M. Lacey. Her concert was a veritable tri- 
umph anda charm to the large audience which had assembled 
at Memorial Hall to pay her homage. Opening with the 
aria, “Pleurez, pleurez,” from “Le Cid,” she at once con- 
vinced het audience of the magnitude and power of her 
voice. Another operatic number which demonstrated her 
superior excellence i in music of this type was the “Suicidio” 
air from “La Gioconda.” Three encores were demanded 
upon the completion of the aria. Ponselle’s diction was 
exceptionally clear cut; her shading and phrasing done 
with intelligence, and her tone production was peculiarly 
clear and scintillating. The famous bolero from Verdi's 
“Vespri Siciliani” was one of the most brilliant numbers of 
the evening. In lilting: and infectious style she gave Du- 
rante’s “Danza, Danza,” Foudrain’s “Celle que le Profere,” 
Leoni’s “Tallyho, ” and “You Don’t Know What You're 
Missing.” She was compelled to give no less than six extra 
songs, to say nothing of the ones which were repeated by 
demand. Lester Donahue, the assisting artist, contributed 
numbers from Debussy, Dohnanyi and MacDowell. Technic 
and strength of execution are his strong points and he plays 
in most interesting style. Rachmaninoff’ s polka won instant 
favor as did Balakireff’s “Islamey.” He was compelled to 
respond to numerous encores. 


Connersville, Ind., October 19, 1921.—The mixed 
chorus of the local high school is working on the oratorio, 
“The Messiah,” which will be given at the high school 
auditorium on Sunday afternoon, ber 18. 

A choral society has recently been formed with a_mem- 
bership of eighty voices, under the direction of George 
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Eckert, of the Community Service, Inc., and Mrs. A. E. 

Ramsdell, as accompanist. The plan of the society is to 
give a series of concerts during the season, the first concert 
being given October 9 at the Central Christian Church. 

The glee club of the high school has been organized 
again and rehearsals are in progress. The membership 
numbers thirty-eight. The officers of the club for the year 
are: Eugene Smith, president; Arthur Neal, vice-president ; 
Dale Flint, secretary-treasurer, and James Tatman, corre- 
spondent. The following are the members: Edward Ansted, 
Lewis Burgdoerfer, Sidney Behlmer, Robert Crawford, 
William Clouds, Joseph Caldwell, Frank Davis, Dale Flint, 
Fred George, Charles Howe, Marvel Hibbs, Russell Hass- 
ler, William Hermann, Stanley Horrall, Charles McNaugh- 
ton, Merrill McFall, Arthur Neal, Kenneth Price, Russell 
Phillips, Paul Ridge, Gale Robinson, Joseph Raber, Paul 
Schweikle, Harry Reeder, Howard Stoops, Earl Swallow, 
Herbert Siler, William Snyder, Eugene Smith, Farrell Swal- 
low, James Tatman, Keith Veatch, Erwin Van Hart, 
Leonard Varner, George Wrennick, Eugene Williams and 
Russell Zell. 

Rowena Rosendale-Fruth, pianist, presented a number of 
her pupils in a recital recently at her studio. 

On Sunday evening, October 16, a recital was given at 
the Connersville Country Club by Marie Wysong, soprano; 
Elizabeth Brand, contralto, and Earl Transue, tenor, of 
New York. The accompaniments were played by A. A. 
Glockzin. 

Elmhurst School for Girls has reopened with the follow- 
ing instructors in the music department: Mrs, Glenn Frier- 
mood, org | Miss Vardemann, piano; Miss Schellschmidt, 
violin, and A. A. Glockzin, chorale. 

Elizabeth Brand and Hazel Chambers have accepted 
church positions at the First Methodist Church here. 

At a recent meeting of the Fayette County public school 
teachers, Edna Fay, pianist, played a group of Chopin num- 
bers in a very artistic manner, 


Davenport, Ia., October 24, 1921.—Davenport held 
its first “community sing” of the season October 23 and 
the auditorium of the high school was filled to capacity. 
More than the usual enthusiasm exists this fall in antici- 
pation of the “sings” to come and the Scott County Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teachers’ clubs, under whose auspices the 
affairs are held, are planning elaborate programs for the 
future. Soloists and special numbers will be featured at 
each sing. Erwin Swindell, Davenport pianist and com- 
poser, was given an ovation with his opening piano group, 
which included “Greeting,” one of his own compositions. 
Several other talended local artists contributed interesting 
numbers. 


Dayton, Ohio, November 3, 1921—October 7 the 
Civic Music League inaugurated the musical season with 
one of the best concerts in its history, a joint recital by 
Mario Chamlee and Royal Dadmun. Mr. Dadmun’s fin- 
ished singing had won him many friends on previous occa- 
sions. The beautiful voice and artistry of Mr, Chamlee 
aroused the audience to the greatest enthusiasm. The 
accompanist for Mr. Chamlee was Conal O’C. Quirk, and 
for Mr. Dadmun, Charles Frederick Morse. 

Dayton’s twelfth Symphony Course opened October 24 
in Victory Theatre with the Cincinnati Orchestra, under 
Eugene Ysaye. Brahms’, beautiful F major symphony was 
given. Karl Kirksmith, the first cellist, played some charm- 
ing solo numbers, 

Cora Chase and Martinelli appeared in Memorial Hall, 
October 28, in the second Civic League concert. Martinelli 
is too great an artist to need comment. Cora Chase made 
a most favorable impression with her lovely voice and 
charming appearance and manner. Her accompanist was 
Elizabeth Brooks, while Salvatore Fucito played for Mr. 
Martinelli. 
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El Paso, Tex., October 21, 1921 Recently a unique 
production of “Carmen” was given in Jaurez, Mexico, in 


- the bull ring across the international bridge from El Paso. 


Following the production, a genuine bull fight was given 
in the arena, the audiences retreating to the sides of the 
ring before the animal entered. Amparito Guillott was the 
Carmen and scored a real success with her Spanish beauty 
and grace. 

An especially enjoyable concert was given October 4, 
when the Paulo Gruppe Company presented an interesting 
program under the auspices of the American Legion. The 
company consists of Paulo Gruppe, cellist; Camille Plassh- 
chaert, violinist ; Gladys Smith, pianist, and Frank Oglesby, 
tenor. 


Emporia, Kan., November 1, 
Maurice Dumesnil, French pianist, gave the first number 
on the College of Emporia series of concerts, and to the 
credit of the visiting artist it must be said that he made 
the first number a high pinnacle in pianistic achievement. 
There are but few pianists today who can play a varied 
program with as fine interpretative insight, splendid technic 
and musicianship as did Mr. Dumesnil. The program 
ranged from Haydn variations and the Beethoven “Appas- 
sionata” sonata to Chopin, Liszt, Ornstein, Debussy and 
Vuillemin. 

Dean Daniel A. Hirschler, of the College of Emporia 
School of Music, during the past month has given dedicatory 
recitals on the new organ installed in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Junction City, Kan., and also the First Presby- 
terian Church of Ponca City, Okla. 

At the Kansas State Normal School the Dunbar Opera 
Company recently performed “Carmen” in English, and a 
fine recital was given by Raphaelo Diaz, tenor, and Marie 
Tiffany, soprano. 


Fort Smith, Ark., October 20, 1921.—Teachers have 
returned from summer schools in the east and studies have 
been reopened for the winter. The Musical Coterie has 
resumed its meetings, the Fort Smith Concert Club has 
opened its first season with a recital by Margaret Matze- 
nauer, church choirs are taking up new work, and the South- 
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western Studios of Musical Art are arranging a series of 
musical programs to be given by the faculty of the school 
on antes afternoons during the winter. 

R. C, Bollinger, of the R. C. Bollinger Music Store, who 
has “done much to stimulate interest in music and to bring 
good music within reach of the general public, gave another 
recital at the High School Auditorium Sunday afternoon, 
September 18. 

Arthur Collins and Byron G, Harlan, assisted by William 
Reed, flutist, gave a very enjoyable program in conjunction 
with the new Edison. 

The Fort Smith Concert Club is to be congratulated upon 
the fine concert Mme. Matzenauer gave at the new theater, 
October 5. With such a highly artistic opening event and 
the enthusiastic reception it had, the success of the club, 
which was organized by local business men and musicians 
for the purpose of bringing artists of a high class here, is 
assured. Every seat was sold and standing room was not 
for sale, for financial gain is not the purpose of the organi- 
zation, which had previously sold all tickets in the form 
of club memberships for the whole season, to assure a full 
house and successful support to the concerts it brings here. 
Mme. Matzenauer was in excellent form and was very 
gracious in her response to applause. Her splendid con- 
tralto voice was brought out advantageously in a well 
arranged program in four groups, including an aria from 
“The Huguenots” (Meyerbeer), “Eriking” (Schubert), 
“Gavotte” from “Mignon” (Thomas), and “Seguidilla” 
from “Carmen” (Bizet). Of the other selections, “Cradle 
Song” (Mozart), Schumann’s “Sand Man,” “Les Cloches” 
(Debussy), and Radcliffe’s “Deep Pool” were very popular 
with the audience. George Vause was a sympathetic accom- 
panist and his two piano solos were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 

The first meeting of the season for the Musical Coterie 
was held October 8 at the Carnegie Library. Mrs. Howard 
Pratt arranged the program, with numbers by Mrs. Eugene 
Stevenson, Mrs. Macon Mulholland, Hattie May Butter- 
field, Irene DuBois, Gladys Krone, Del Maya Dorough and 
Carmen Stahl. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., October 31, 1921.—A _ musical 
event of late September was the entertainment given by 
J. B. Franke at his home in Forest Park for members of 
the Quest Club and their wives. It was an open-air ban- 
quet and musical, the first part of the latter being given 
by Elsie Illingworth’s London Concert Company, brought 
to this city for the occasion. The second part of the pro- 
gram was an organ recital by Charles Albert Stebbins on 
the pipe organ in the home of Mr. Franke. 

October 7 and 8 a company of local young people gave 
“Springtime” in the auditorium of the High School. 
Principal roles were in the hands of Beatrice Bentz, Mary 
Eunice Eaton, Gah Bowers and Hazen Johnston. 

Edward Rechlin, organist of New York, made his sec- 
ond appearance at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, October 19. 
Mr. Rechlin excels as a Bach interpreter, and with the 
exception of a Grieg and a Mendelssohn number it was 
entirely a Bach program. The large edifice was filled with 
an appreciative audience. 

The Men’s Bible Class of South Wayne Baptist Church 
has booked a series of entertainments through the Red- 
path Chautauqua. The first of these was given October 
21 and included Lucille Brogan, harpist. 

A varied and pleasing program was given October 21 
at Crescent Avenue Church to celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of the Young People’s Alliance. The list included 
piano solos by Portia Bohyer-Loos and Harold Eninger, 
and songs by Eliza Hanna-Elliott, Mildred Snyder, Alleen 
Sutton, Irma Dochterman, Florence Chenneour, David 
Erwin, Clarence Buck and Clarence Anderson. Mrs. EI- 
liott also rendered Trutte’s arrangement of “Jerusalem, 
the Golden” on the organ. 

The Mennonite Choral Society, of Berne, Ind., sang 
Charles Erwin Davis’s cantata, “The New Jerusalem,” in 
the gymnasium of the Y. M. C. A. on October 23. It was 
the first appearance of the choir outside its native town. 
The auditorium was packed and hundreds were turned 
away. The rendition of the cantata was meritorious. M. 
M. Baumgartner directed, and Mrs. Baumgartner presided 
at the piano. G, A. Lehman has a bass voice of noble 
quality, and his recitatives were most comprehensively 
given. Katherine Egley-Tyndall, a pupil of Kay M. Spen- 
cer, demonstrated her musicianship by singing the soprano 
airs ye ag: A without having rehearsed with the choir. 
Mrs. C. Habegger, contralto, and C. C. Lehman, tenor, 
also sang an a fine appreciation of their respective parts. 

Jessie rn contralto, gave a recital October 25 in 
the Y. Among her best numbers were “Spirit 
Flower” cn; ston), “The Last Hour’ (Kramer), and 
“Little Gray Home i in the West,” the latter being given as 
an encore. Miss Gifford has been studying with David 
Baxter, of the European School of Music, but she plans 
to continue her studies in New York at an early date. 

A musical program was given October 27 at the James 
H. Smart School. The participants were Florence Cleary, 
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contralto; Fanchon Alexander, pianist; Josephine Albert- 
Horton, harpist; Howard Griffin, violinist, and Larry Bal- 
lou, baritone. Mrs. Cohen-Malay accompanied. Mr. Bal- 
lou recently returned here to conduct community singing 
and is rehearsing the large Community Chorus in the can- 
tata “Ruth.” 

Fort Wayne Lodge, B. P. O. Elks, presented “Amer- 
ica” at the Majestic Theater October 28, 29 and 31. The 
show was given by home talent and enlisted the services 
of several hundred young people. Beatrice Bentz sang the 
principal role; she has talent, personality and a well cul- 
tivated soprano voice. One of the most finished and ar- 
tistic dance solos was given by Violet Reinewald. 

Mizpah Shrine gave a musicale October 28 at the Scot- 
tish Rite Cathedral. On the program were Frederick 
Church, organist; Mizpah Chanters, Helen Bucher and 
Bess Brown (soloists), David Erwin, the Huntington La- 
dies’ Trio and the Rainbow String Orchestra. The 
Shriners have arranged for a series of similar entertain- 
ments during the winter for their families and friends. 
They have one of the finest cathedrals in the country in 
which to entertain, 

The Morning Musical Society has issued its program 
book for the season. Besides the six artist recitals men- 
tioned previously the fortnightly programs by local artists 
will include “Music of Russia and America,” Emel Ver- 
weire, chairman; “Oratorio,” Mrs. D. Ferd Urbahns; “Mu- 
sic of Italy and America,” Kay M. Spencer; “Music of 
England and America,” Grace Kendall; “Music of 
Finland and America,” Mrs. W. W. Quimby; “Music of 
France and America,” Josephine Albert-Horton; “Music 
of Poland and America,” Mrs. George Bailhe; “Music of 
America,” Edith Foster; “Music of Scandinavia and Amer- 
ica,” Mrs. Melvin Beaver; “Music of Germany and Amer- 
ica,” Mrs. Will Peltier. The meetings are to be held this 
year in the new parish house of Trinity Episcopal Church. 

Frankfort, Ind., October 31, 1921.—School music is 
being co-ordinated with community music in Frankfort 
(Ind.) through the efforts of Inez Nixon, director in the 
school, and Mrs. W. P. Sidwell, president of the Frankfort 
Matinee Musicale. Last onaee the Girls’ Glee Club of the 
high school sang a cantata, “Fays of the Floating Islands,” 
before the 600 members of the Musicale, This season the 
high school groups will present an entire program in March 
as one of the Matinee Musicale series. They will do it as 
a Junior Matinee Musicale, for recently Miss Nixon, aided 
by Pauline Van Sickle, her assistant, formed the music 
students of the high school into the junior body. More than 
fifty students enrolled. The aim is the encouragement of 
the study of music. The juniors will give programs in the 
school hall every four weeks. While the juniors are spon- 
sored by the senior body they can scarcely be said to be 
affiliated with it. They have their own officers and consti- 
tution and plan their own programs. 

Granville, Ohio, October 19, 1921.—The University 
organist, A. Leslie Jacobs, was heard in his first recital 
recently. The program was of a high order, and the per- 
former worthy of his program. Rhythmic vitality and ex- 
pressive phrasing made of the organ a responsive instru- 
ment in his hands. The building up of the climaxes in the 
Hollins’ overture, the great G minor fugue and the colorful 
orchestral registration in Jongen’s “Prelude Elegiaque” were 
noteworthy features. Joseph Bennet may well speak highly 
of his pupil, Mr. Jacobs, for the performance of Bennet’s 
own “Caprice Heroique.” 

Great Falls, Mont., October 20, 1921.—Marie Sun- 
delius, assisted by Nicola Zerola, appeared at the Grand 
Theater, October 10, before one of the largest concert audi- 
ences in the city’s history. Miss Sundelius received an ova- 
tion after her singing of the scene and aria from “Faust.” 
The Great Falls Artist Series for 1921-22, which is booked 
through the Elwyn Concert Bureau, Portland, Ore., includes 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Alberto Salvi, Arthur Middleton and 
the Griffes Group (Edna Thomas, mezzo; Olga Steeb, 
pianist, and Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist). 

Green Bay, Wis., October 20, 1921.—A pleasing musi- 
cal program was presented October 19, under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Club, by the Dvora4k Trio, consisting of 
Pearl Brice, violinist; Winogene Hewitt Kirchne ‘r, pianist, 
and Elizabeth Hammond Shepard, cellist. The program 
opened with the Arensky trio in D minor and included trios 
by Edward Schuett, Wolf- Ferrari, Percy Grainger and 
Fernandez-Arbos; the Saint-Saéns introduction and rondo 


capriccioso for violin; Bruch and Van Goens works for the 
cello and songs by Wekerlin, Curran and Woodman. These 
last were sung by Janet Merrill, accompanied by Mrs. John 
Whitney. 

Hartford, Conn., October 27, 
audience that filled the state armory 
oughly enjoyed the concert by John 
came to Hartford for his first concert of the 
der the local auspices of the Ist Company, Governor's 
Foot Guard. The armory is of such a large size that 
the acoustics are far from being evenly divided, although 
John McCormack’s splendid clarity of enunciation made it 
possible to understand every word that he sang. Mr. Me 
Cormack opened his program with Handel’s “O Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” and “Ombra Mai Fu.” The 
audience especially enjoyed the group of Irish ballads and 
demanded several encores. The assisting artist was Don- 
ald McBeath, who evoked a splendid tone and excellent 
phrasing from his chosen instrument, the violin. Edwin 
Schneider was the accompanist of the evening and he per- 
formed his duties with his usual excellence 

On October 14 Titta Ruffo, baritone, made his first bow 
to a Hartford audience and captivated them with his beau 
tiful voice, magnetic smile and powerful personality. In 
arias from “Carmen” and Sarber of Seville” his ex 
uberance and overwhelming vitality completely swayed the 
audience. It can be truthfully stated that Titta Ruffo took 
Hartford by storm on his initial appearance. He was as 
sisted by Rudolph Bochco, violinist, and Charles Gilbert 
Spross, accompanist 

A concert of unusual charm was 
Danise, baritone, at the Foot Guard Hall, 
Danise demonstrated the possession of a 
tone voice of excellent timbre and technic 
this being shown in Mr. Danise’s numbers, which included 
“La Parida” by Alvarez, “Tarantelle” by Rossini, Masse 
net’s “Notte Di Spagna” and as a final request number the 
prologue from “Pagliacci.” Mr, Danise was assisted by 
Victoria Hayes, soprano, and A. Dell’Orefice, accompanist, 
who presided most effectively at the piano 

Josef Rosenblatt, cantor tenor, gave his first concert of 
the season at Foot Guard Hall, October 26, to a large 
and enthusiastic audience. Mr. Rosenblatt opened his pro- 
gram with Beethoven's “Worship to God” and a litth 
Italian love song, “Mal D’Amore.” These were followed 
by a group of Yiddish songs. His program also included 
an aria from Handel's “Alexander” and two songs in 
English. As a final encore he gave his own composition, 
“Eli, Eli.” 

A large audience greeted the U. S. Marine Band, which 
came here under the local auspices of the Rau-Locke Post 
of the American Legion. The band, under the leadership 
of William H. Santelmann, showed splendid musicianship 
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A delightful concert was given on October 11 at the 
Olivet Baptist Church, when the Colonial Male Quartet, 
assisted by Grace Gilmore, contralto; Herbert Anderson, 


violinist, and Robert Kellogg, accompanist, gave the first 
concert of a series of five offered under the auspices of 
the Kellogg Musical Bureau. It also was the début of 
the newly organized Colonial Male Quartet, which is com 
posed of Maurice E. Wallen, first tenor; Raymond M 
Grant, second tenor; Charles H. Beach, baritone, and 
Harry Coe Olmstead, bass. The quartet opened with the 
“Viking Song” by Coleridge-Taylor, showed fine harmony 
in some negro spirituals, sang a quartet arrangement of 
the “Lucia” sextet, and a few other numbers. Miss Gil 
more rendered a group of songs, displaying a voice of 
richness and quality. Mr. Anderson's violin playing was 
one of the delights of the evening 

Officers of the Musical Club of 
include Viola Vanderbeek, president; 
combe, vice-president; Mrs. A. J. W. Myers, secretary; 
Mrs, E. B. Bryant, treasurer; Maude Tower Peck, pro- 
gram committee. The schedule committee, Mary Wat 
kinson chairman, has prepared a plan of work for the 
“Modern Nationalism in Music,” which 


Hartford for the year 
Marguerite Hol 


year, dealing with 

will include Scandinavian, Russia, Czecho-Slovakian, the 
new French, English, Italian and American schools, and 
Oriental and Spanish influences. 

Huntington, W. Va., November 2, 1921.—The Hunt- 
ington Choral Association presented for its first concert 
of this season Frances Alda, Carolina Lazzari, Charles 
Hackett and Renato Zanelli. The program opened with 
“Largo al Factotum” from “Barber of Seville” (Rossini), 
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sung by Mr. Zanelli, which was followed by an aria, “Oh, 
My Heart Is Weary,” from Goring-Thomas’ “Nadescha,” 
given by Miss Lazzari. Mr. Hackett’s number, “Ah! leve 
toi soleil,” from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” was fol- 


from “Madame Butterfly” (Puccini), 

Each number was admirably given 
and thoroughly enjoyed, so that each soloist had to re- 
pond with encores. The duet, “L’Alto Ardor” from “La 
Favorita,” was beautifully sung by Miss Lazzari and Mr. 
Zanelli, as was also the “L Rol d’Ys” by Madame Alda 
and Mr. Hackett. The trio from Gounod’s “Faust” was 
sung by Mme. Alda, Messrs, Hackett and Zanelli. The 
closing number, the quartet from “Rigoletto,” brought 
vociferous applause from the audience, 

On October 25, Helen Tufts-Lanhon and Edwin Steckel 
presented a piano-organ concert at the First Presbyterian 
Church. The program enjoyed a real success with a 
good sized audience. 

Helen Tufts-Lanhon presented a number of her piano 
pupils in recital, October 29, at her studio. On the pro 
gram were Mildred Wilson, June Elizabeth Baker, William 
Schwan, Julia Raiguel, Rosalie Saunders, Virginia Lewis, 
Edna Preston and Eunice Bunch 

The music department of the 
interesting program at the Club House, 


lowed by “Un bel di” 
ung by Mme. Alda. 


Woman's Club gave an 
November 1. Those 


who participated were: Mrs. Klumpp, Mrs. Haworth and 
Selma Johnson, The composers for study at this meeting 
were Dudley Buck and Grieg. Mrs. D. W. Brown told 
of the lives of these men, Helen Tufts-Lanhon gave a 


talk on “The Progress and Possibilities of Musical 


America.’ 
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La Crosse, Wis., October 31, 1921.—Edna Gunnar 
Peterson, pianist, has returned recently from a_ several 
months’ visit in Norway and Sweden. Although the trip 


was planned to be entirely recreational, Miss Peterson played 
in recital in Arvika, Sweden, and was received with very 
flattering enthusiasm. She became much interested in the 
work of a young composer, Alf Hurum, whose compositions 
will be given a place on her winter proframs, Mss Peter 
son will appear with Mr. Ganz and the St, Louis Symphony 
Orchestra in February. In December she is to play in La 
Crosse in the second concert of the La Crosse Music Study 
Club series, when she shares the program with Charles Nor 
man Granville, braitone 

Early in October Riccardo Martin gave an excellent and 
interesting recital, this being the first number of the Nor 
mal School Course. 

Vera Poppe, 
in the city 

The Normanna Sangerkor gave the first of its concerts 
October 26, at St. Paul's Lutheran Church, The organiza- 
tien is in splendid condition, this first appearance of the 
season disclosing few rough spots. There was little to ex- 
which presaged well L the success of the chorus this 
season. The beautiful “Landkjending” of Grieg, which 
concluded the program, was given a splendid and dramatic 
reading which gave the audience a real thrill. It is difficult 
to say which is more commendable, the work of E. O. For 
seth as director or as soloist with this organization. Cer 
tainly his rich baritone voice never sounded more perfect 
than in the king’s prayer in this famous number. 


The 


cellist, is at present the guests of friends 


cuse, 


High School orchestra numbers at present thirty 
members and is undertaking, under the direction of Stella 
rrane, some ambitious and promising work. In the La 
Crosse Normal School the work of the band, recently reor 
ganized under the direction of F. E. Gunther, is attracting 
favorable comment; it gave a short program on the campus 
October 25 

The first of the vested choirs of the city to begin a series 
of Sunday evening musical programs was the Presbyterian 
On October 30 this choir gave a Harvest Home Festival 
program. The church was packed to the doors 

Lexington, Ky., October 21, 1921.—Anna Goff, of the 
Lexington College of Music, under whose auspices the 


Artists’ Concert Course is being given, deserves much 
praise for the success of the second concert of the series. 
Chis took place October 19, when Evelyn Scotney, Metro- 


politan Opera soprano, gave a delightful program, assisted 
by Igor Sokoloff, cellist, and Rudolph Gruen, accompanist. 


Especially liked among Miss Scotney’s numbers were 
Hahn's “Si mes vers,” the “Una voco poco fa,” from 
“The Barber of Seville,” a lullaby by her accompanist, 
Mr, Gruen, and & number by Hue. Mr. Sokoloff pleased 


in cello solos. by Favre, Saint-Saéns and Beethoven. In 


cand Mrs. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


addition to his work as accompanist, Mr. Gruen also 
appeared as soloist, playing the “March Militaire” of 
Schubert-Tausig and the Chopin scherzo in B flat minor. 

Lincoln, Neb., October 22, 1921.—The summer sea- 
son for Lincoln was one of bands entirely. In Antelope 
Park, the American Legion band drew large crowds at 
the Sunday afternoon concerts. The University Place 
Municipal Band, Edward S. Luce director, attracted much 
atte ntion at the Thursday evening concerts given on Wes- 
leyan’s commodious campus, The Lincoln Municipal Band, 
William Quick leader, was organized for the Nebraska 
State Fair and was heard by thousands throughout the 
weck. 

At the Nebraska Epworth Assembly, which celebrated 

its twenty-fifth anniversary with a ten days’ program at 
Epworth Lake Park, Thurlow Lieurance and _ histalented 
wife, Edna Worley Lieurance, proved drawing cards on the 
ninth day, in their Indian program. Theo Karle, tenor, 
proved a big attraction for the closing day. His beauti- 
ful voice, attractive personality, and delightful renditions 
captivated the audience and many encores were, of neces- 
sity, given. The fact that he had Louise Zumwinkle Wat- 
son for an accompanist, assured the audience before hand 
that sympathetic support would be given at the piano. 
The United Symphony Orchestra, with Fred ,Cardin, 
director and violin soloist; Frances Gettys, soprano; Grace 
Callihan, bassoon, and William Quick, French horn soloist, 
gave concerts on the sixth day. A report of this would 
not be complete without mention of the beautiful spir- 
ituals presented by the “Garner Jubilee Singers;” the 
splendid Zoellner String Quartet in an altogether charming 
program; Lillian Eubank, who delighted with her resonant 
voice and lovely presence; Alice and William Phillips in 
a series of splendid numbers, and “The New Wales Play- 
ers.” C. A. Fulmer is president and Elmer M. Avery 
treasurer of the assembly. 
Martin, under thé auspices of the Matinee 
Musicale, presented at Temple Theater a program from 
four operas, adding extras from two others. Hubert 
Carlin, as accompanist and pianist, was received with en- 
thusiasm, His own prelude and his arrangement of an old 
Hebrew air were of particular interest. A large audience 
greeted the artists. Walter Wheatley, a long time friend 
of the tenor, was host to Mr. Martin throughout his so- 
journ in Lincoln. 

Ralph Dunbar presented two operatic companies Tues- 
day afternoon and evening at the Orpheum, giving a mat- 
inee performance of “Bohemian Girl” and in the evening 
“Carmen.” That the name of Ralph Dunbar stands for 
artistic singing, attractive, well drilled choruses, good 
action and fine effect perhaps accounts for the enthusiastic 
anticipation, which quickly became realization, “Carmen” 
was a great success with Lorna Doone Jackson as a mag- 
netic, coquettish cigarette girl. She was given an ovation. 
The support was so capable and the orchestra so good 
that the performance scored a big success. 

The First Congregational Church housed several hun- 
dred members of the Matinee Musicale October 17, when 
a Liszt program was presented under the director, Carrie 
B. Raymond, who has been the regular church organist 
and chorister for over thirty years. Two symphonic poems 
were played—“Orpheus” and “Les Preludes”—both of 
which were much enjoyed. Those taking part were Ed- 
ward J. Walt, first violin; Ernest Lange, second violin; 
William T. Quick, viola; Lillian Eiche, cello; Edith Bur- 
lingham Rose, piano, and Carrie B. Raymond, organ. 
Aenone Poston, a talented pianist, was heard in three 
numbers. Mme. Scott’s full resonant tones, her distinct 
enunciation and musicianship make her an artist, gifted 
and pleasing. The elaborate accompaniments, so beauti- 
fully developed by Gertrude Culbertson Bell, added ma- 
terially to the beauty of the program. This was the 321st 
concert before the Matinee Musicale. 

Ted Shawn and company filled the Orpheum Theater 
at two performances this week. Combining as it did the 
best music, thoughtful and expressive dancing, dignified 
and beautiful poses and tableaux, appropriate and authen- 
tic costuming and scenery, these events marked a new era 
for Lincoln folk. A feature of the first part was a church 
service in dance, made up of prayer, chant, hymn, sermon, 
anthem and benediction—a devout and inspirational ser- 
vice presented by the very able pianist, Louis Horst and 
Ted Shawn, Martha Graham, Betty May and Dorothea 
Bowen. Part two was “Music Visualizations” and part 
three a series of dances—romantic, pictorial and barbaric. 
Lincoln folk were personally interested in the appearance 
of Charles Weidman, a Lincoln boy and the son of Mr. 
Charles Weidman. Year before last he was a 
Lincoln high school lad; then he entered the St. Denis 
school on the Pacific coast. His intelligent and artistic 
work during the evening was a matter of great pride to his 
many friends. 
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affairs were planned for the visitors 
throughout their stay in Lincoln. The thanks of the com- 
munity are due Sidney Silber, Donna Gustin and their 
helpers for arranging this interesting and novel per- 
formance. 

Through the efforts of the Axis Club, Marie Tiffany, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, held sway 
over a large audience greeting her first appearance in 
Lincoln. Many floral tributes and prolonged applause 
told the singer of the sincerity of her audience. Her 
operatic number, “Depuis le jour,” from Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” was splendid and she used an aria from “La 
Boheme” as an encore. Her songs of sentiment, her group 
from the Chinese and finally her modern songs held her 
audience spellbound, and seven encores were granted. Her 
graciousness, her beauty and her charming personality will 
not soon be forgotten. Clara Crangle, the pianist and 
accompanist, was enjoyed throughout the evening. The 
Axis Club is to be congratulated upon the first number of 
its course. 

The Axis Club, composed of business and professional 
girls, is promulgating a popular concert course of five 
entertainments. Those appearing are Marie Tiffany, Henri 
Scott, Margaret Romaine, the Cherniavsky Trio, Nevada 
Van der Veer, and Reed Miller. This club was organized 
in April of 1920 and has now ninety members or more. 

Lillian Nelius Polley delighted a large audience at Tem- 
ple Theater, Monday, when she gave a costume recital of 
songs before the Lincoln Woman's Club. Mrs. Bell 
played the accompaniments with sympathy and_ great 
beauty. 

The Spring Maidens, Chautauqua Company, are at home 
from their summer’s trip through Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Illinois and Missouri. The personnel of the organization 
includes: Vespersia Luce Straub, manager and violin solo- 
ist; Aurelia Luce Schoby, cellist and reader; Fleda Gra- 
ham, accompanist and soprano; Dorothy Hare and Kath- 
erine Knapp, violinists. 

Carl Beutel, of Wesleyan Conservatory, who spent the 
summer in New York recreating and composing, has re- 
turned to Lincoln for the winter. He is instructor of piano 
at Wesleyan and teaches harmony at the State University. 

Carrie B. Raymond is home from a two months’ visit in 
the Phillipines. Mrs. Raymond’s activities with the large 
University chorus, will be resumed and the public will be 
assured of a series of treats from a choral standpoint. 

Edith Lucille Robbins, of the Robbins Voice Studio, has 
returned from a month's tour of Canada and is having a 
large enrollment. 

The student division of the Matinee Musicale enter- 
tained one hundred guests at a beautifully appointed tea 
Saturday at the home of Mrs. A. S. Raymond. A pro- 
gram of seven numbers was given. 

The twenty-eighth year for the University School of 
Music opened last month with record breaking attendance. 
Adrian Neweus is director. 

The officers of the Matinee Musicale are: president, Mrs. 
R. O. Hummel; vice-president, Annie L. Miller; record- 
ing secretary, Katherine Kimball; correspondence secre- 
tary, Mrs. L. E. Mumford; treasurer, Mrs. O. W. Larsen; 
auditor, Mrs. Ross B. Curtice ; program committee, Jude 
Deyo, Carrie B. Raymond and Clara Mills. 

The Violin Girls have returned from a two months’ 
Chautauqua engagement touring Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, Missouri, Kansas and lowa. The company 
consists of Hazel Beckwith, Betty Luce, Jean Bechtel, 
Gertrude Gay, Lillian Reed and Winifred Cassford. 

Miami, Fla., October 30, 1921.—Music lovers here 
are delighted to learn of the marriage of Mana-Zucca and 
Irwin M. Cassel. The young composer-pianist gave a 
recital here last season under the direction of the Philpitt 
Artist series, winning hosts of friends. Mr. Cassel is one 
of Miami’s most popular young business men and has com- 
posed both songs and instrumental selections. Of an ex- 
tremely musica! family, his assistance in various musical 
affairs in Miarni is always valued highly. He was formerly 
the official accompanist of the * ‘Y” singers. 

At the reception to the teachers of Riverside School last 
Friday evening an interesting program of music and read- 
ings was given by Mrs. Mace, Mrs. Booth, Mrs. C. S. Bird, 
Mrs. John Carlisle, Rosalie Carrington, Lillian Bothwell 
and Aileen Booth, 

Mrs. John Carlisle sang a group of songs Tuesday even- 
ing, when the Woman’s Club entertained the teachers of the 
Miami schools. She was accompanied by Mrs. Eugene 
Romfh. 

Adelaide Clark, contralto soloist at the Christian Science 
Church, sang Sunday evening at the White Temple, where 
she was formerly soloist for two years. 

The new quartet at the Presbyterian Church embraces 
Howard Rankin, soprano; Percy Long, baritone; Frank 
Benedict, tenor; Mrs. John Livingston, contralto, Anton 
Koerner, organist, pianist and composer, is the able director 
of the choir. 

Mrs. Frank Keene’s lovely voice was heard at an enter- 
tainment by the Parent Teachers’ Association. Ethel Cool 
played the accompaniments. 

A_ welcome addition to music circles is Erin Weller, 
pianist and singer, who has been engaged for the music 
department of the Harris Open Air School on Brickell 


Avenue. 
Peggie de Purucker, violinist, conducted the meeting of 


Many social 


~ the Junior Music Club, October 29, in the Woman’s Club 


Auditorium, Inasmuch as Miss Purucker’s Guarnerius violin 
had experienced an accident and was in New York for 
repair, the violinist did not play, but talked about the mak- 
ing of a violin in a very instructive and entertaining 
manner. She also related many interesting facts concerning 
the makers of violins and violin bows and wove considerable 
romance into her story. During one summer in Switzerland 
the Shah of Persia and his brother studied violin under 
her at the Conservatory, where Miss Purucker taught for 
five years before her recent American tour. The Shah 


presented her with the valuable Guanerius which she uses 
in concerts. 
Memphis, Tenn.—(See letter on another page.) 
Milwaukee, Wis.—(See letter on another page.) 
Mitchell, S. D., November 1, 1921.—On October 12 


the people of Mitchell were delighted with a concert by the 
Tollefson Trio, which played a fine program in an artistic 
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manner, the work maintaining a high standard. The 
ensemble effects were fine, and were appreciated by a large 
and enthusiastic audience. The people of Mitchell! will be 
glad to hear the Tollefsons at any time they should happen 
to come this way. 

On October 23 the first faculty recital of the School of 
Music of Dakota Wesleyan University was held at the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Helen T. Rose, soprano, a 
pupil of Theodore Harrison, and Louwillie Kessler, pianist, 
who is a pupil of Mr. Stevens, of the New England School 
of Music, were the participants, with H. Louise Burchell, 
head of the theory department, playing the accompaniments. 
This was a delightful program and unusually well pre- 
sented. Miss Rose possesses a voice that shows remark- 
ably fine training, even throughout, and enhanced by a 
splendid personality and excellent diction. Miss Kessler 
in her piano numbers showed poise and splendid command 
of her various numbers, playing with a clear-cut technic, 
fine phrasing and splendid interpretation. The accompani- 
ments by Miss Burchell were exquisite. The audience was 
highly pleased with the concert and Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity is proud to have these artists members of the School 
of Music faculty. 


New Castle, Pa., October 31, 1921.—The present mu- 
sical season promises to be the most auspicious New Castle 
has ever had. Not only those who have promoted concerts 
in former years, but also many non-professional people are 
playing the role of impresario, with the result that fine con- 
certs are being announced with bewildering frequency. 

Early in September the season opened with a concert by 
the Fleming Sisters (violin, cello, piano) and Hardy Wil- 
liamson, tenor of New York. This was sponsored by W. F. 
Dufford, local merchant. 

The second concert, given October 4, by Sue Harvard, the 
Metropolitan soprano, was of more than ordinary in- 
terest, because of the fact that New Castle is the former 
home of Miss Harvard and the place where she received the 
first years of her musical training. The New Castle Kiwanis 
Club had charge of the concert, and because of Miss Har- 
vard’s generosity received the entire proceeds of the concert 
for local charity. 

Rev. F. B. McAllister, Baptist minister, whose ill health 
has compelled him to step from the pulpit to the manager’s 
chair, announces the first concert of his course to be given 
by Louise Homer. 

Managers of the New Castle Concert Course—Charlotte 
Nicklin, Harold Turner and William Y. Gibson, Jr.—opened 
their series with a concert by Rosa Ponselle, Metropolitan 
dramatic soprano, October 28. These managers have arranged 
for an appearance of Anna Pavlowa and her ballet, Decem- 
ber 2; Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, January 13; Eddy 
Brown, violinist, February 17; Stracciari, baritone, March 
16, and Freda Hempel, with her concert company, April 24. 

Prof. Edwin McCormick, of the New Castle Public 
Schools, is bringing the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra in 
February. 

Rys Williams began his Artists’ Course October 17, with 
Hans Kronold, cellist, as the attraction. The second concert 
will be given in February by Tom Williams, baritone, and 
Justin Williams, pianist, both of New York. 

Members of the Wednesday Morning Musical Club, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Paul Browne Patterson, pianist, gave 
an interesting piano recital in the First Presbyterian Church, 
October 12. Those taking part on the program were Mrs. 
Paris Shoaff, Mrs. William McCleary, Mrs. S. C. Nicklin, 
Lena Richards, Virginia Patterson, Dorothy Brain, Jessie 
Mockle, Clara Siegle. 


New Orleans, La.—(See letter on another page.) 


Olean, N. Y., November 6, 1921.—A large audience 
enjoyed a real treat in the Haven Theater when Florence 
Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera, made 
her initial bow to Olean last night. Her charming person- 
ality played an important part in the successful presentation 
of a well chosen program. George Roberts played her 
accompaniments, 


Omaha, Neb., October 27, 1921.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club made its first adventure in the sponsorin gof opera 
last week, when the Scotti Opera Company was presented 
under the protection of this energetic and ambitious organi- 
zation. The audience attracted must surely, by its interest, 
its enthusiasm and proportions, have furnished encourage- 
ment to the club toward further efforts in the same direc- 
tion. The operas performed were “L’Oracolo” and “Pag- 
liacci.” Of these, the former was new to the local audi- 
ence, and was therefore heard with special interest. With 
Scotti revealing his splendid vocal and dramatic endowments 
in full measure, with Giovanni Martino an effective ex- 
ponent of the part Win Shee, and Joseph Hislop making 
vital and plausible the leading tenor part, the performance 
was one of great merit. The feminine roles were capably 
enacted by Queena Mario and Henrietta Wakefield, and the 
orchestra, under Conductor Guerrieri, gave consistent sup- 
port. The part of Hoo Tsin was well done by Louis 
d’Angelo. The Leoncavallo work was likewise treated to 
an invigorating performance. Chorus and orchestra were 
very much alive, and the settings and costuming quite 
according to tradition. Anna Roselle, as Nedda, was 
vivacious and vocally agreeable; Greek Evans measured 
up well to the exacting part of Tonio; while the work of 
both Morgan Kingston, as Canio, and Mario Laurenti, as 
Silvio, must be characterized as nothing short of brilliant. 
Kingston poured forth a tone whose astonishing volume was 
attained by no sacrifice of purity, and Mr. Laurenti gave to 
his part a vocal richness and youthful buoyancy which it 
seldom achieves. Angelo Bada functioned capably as Beppo. 

Leopold Godowsky delighted an audience of music lovers 
and students at the Brandeis Theater last Thursday evening 
with an exquisitely played program containing, as feature 
numbers, Schumann’s symphonic etudes and Chopin’s B 
flat minor sonata. The elevated purity of Godowsky’s style, 
his meticulous cleanness of technic, and the crystal clarity 
of his phrasing were never more plainly in evidence than 
on this occasion, the audience following his performances 
with the closest attention and the utmost pleasure. Other 
numbers played were a group of arrangements of old num- 
bers by Godowsky himself and a final group containing 
MacDowell’s “March Wind,” a concert study by Poldini, 
“En Automne,” by Moszkowski, and Liszt’s “Venezia e 
Napoli.” The artist’s offerings were welcomed with un- 
feigned warmth of applause. 

“Rarely beautiful,” according to one of the local re- 
viewers, were the dance performances of Ted Shawn, who 
appeared at the Brandeis Theater last Monday and Tuesday 
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evenings, and probably no one of those who witnessed these 
remarkable manifestations of the dancer’s art would wish to 
challenge this verdict. No phrase of the traditional form 
is omitted by Mr. Shawn and his accomplished assistants 
when they feel that the same have power to enhance and 
embellish ; but there is in addition so much that is new and 
individual in the work of this surprising young artist that 
his performances are practically unique. Rich and luxuriant 
as Shawn’s imagination is, and perfect as are his physical 
proportions, it is nevertheless his mental qualities which 
give to his work its chief charm. Here, indeed, is a rare 
co-ordination of the sensuously beautiful, the emotional and 
the intellectual. Louis Horst was the efficient pianist for 
the Shawn company. 

The Omaha Clef Club and the local chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists banqueted and spent the evening 
together last Monday. 

Ben Stanley is giving a series of three organ recitals on 
successive Sunday afternoons at Trinity Cathedral. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Berryman gave a Chopin recital in 
their studio Sunday afternoon, October 9. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter’ on another page.) 

Port Chester, N. Y., October 29, 1921.—Rev. August 
Blunck and his cohorts of the Lutheran Church of this, 
the largest village in New York State, gave a concert at 
St. Mary’s Hall, October 28, which had unusual features. 
The Wartburg Orphans’ Farm School Band of two dozen 
pieces (all boys under twelve years of age) played marches 
by Sousa, the “Poet and Peasant” overture, and other 
numbers with tremendous enthusiasm. John Fischer played 
a cornet solo very well indeed. Mrs. August Blunck is 
an artistic personality, and sang with decided finish Ann- 
chen’s aria from “The Freischtitz,” as well as encores; 
her voice is clear and powerful. Pauline Budgevin is a 
handsome girl with a fine voice, and Mrs. John C. Lewin’s 
beauty of appearance and expressive voice made a “hit.” 
John L. Thomson, baritone, sings with much gusto; he 
appeared in duets with the ladies mentioned. F. W 
Riesberg was at the piano. 


Providence, R. I., November 7, 1921.—The estab- 
lishment of a civic free course of concerts by E, F. Alber, 
supported generously by the Providence Journal, has 
aroused much interest and enthusiasm, The first concert 
was given October 22 at the Alber Theater to a capacity 
audience. The Governor of Rhode Island and the Mayor 
of Providence were introduced by the manager of the 
theater, C. A, Lovenberg. All three gentlemen spoke in 
terms of merit and appreciation of the project. The pro- 
gram was given by three local artists, Effin Spigel, cellist; 
Willard C. Amison, tenor, and Avis Bliven Charbonel, 
pianist. It was enjoyed thoroughly, judging from the 
volume of applause. 

Margaret Matzenauer and Charles Hackett repeated their 
success of several seasons ago at the Majestic Theater, 
October 23. Mme. Matzenauer chose to sing her German 
group of Wolf, Schumann, Brahms, and Schubert in Eng- 
lish, which won hearty approval from the audience. Her 
program was fresh and unhackneyed and she deserved her 
ovation. Mr. Hackett has made rapid strides both in mature 
conceptions and artistic finish since his debut here. He was 
most cordially received and fulfilled every expectation of 
musicianship, 

John McCormack opened the Providence season with a 
recital the first of the month and as usual people were 
turned away from the doors. 

Mrs. Irving P. Irons is in great demand this season and 
her success with the male voice has been quite pronounced. 
Evelyn Cork Slocum occupies Mrs. Irons’ studios on 
Mondays. 

Roswell H. Fairman has opened splendid new quarters 
in the Conrad Building, where his Providence Orchestral 
Association rehearsals are held. 

The latest work of J. Sebastian Matthews takes the form 

of a cantata for general use, “The Way, the Truth and the 
Life,” from the press of G. Schirmer Company. Mr. Mat- 
thews intends presenting it to Grace Church audiences this 
coming winter or early spring. 
_ The Chopin Club, Mrs, Edgar J. Lownes president, opened 
its season October 13 at the Churchill House. Felix Fox, 
pianist, was the guest areist and his playing of Schumann's 
“Carnival” was superb. The “Liebestod,” from “Tristan,” 
and “Triana,” by Albeniz, were equally convincing. Ger- 
trude Joseffy played acceptably the op. 44 quintet of Schu- 
mann with Vera Decker Pond, Mrs. Gale H. Swan, Olive R. 
Doe and Catherine R. Vinning. Marguerite Watson Shaftol 
and Marion S. French gave a group of songs. 

The school credit course was the subject of discussion 
at the opening meeting of the Schubert Club. Mary Cullen 
and Ethel Thornton were the speakers. Harriet Lyon spoke 
also on scale work and teaching pieces. 

The Flonzaley Quartet, Eva Gauthier, Louise Homer, 
Jascha Heifetz, Erika Morini, the New York Philharmonic 
and the Boston Symphony orchestras are announced for 
appearances in Providence this season. 

The choir of Christ Church, Westerly, Mrs. Charles 
Larkin, organist-director, is preparing Maunder’s “Song of 
Thanksgiving” for a November date, 

Gretchen Schofield, of Boston, has opened her studio in 
the Conrad Building a month later this season than usual. 


Red Springs, N. C., October 25, 1921.— Percy 
Grainger, distinguished pianist and composer, delighted a 
large audience here last night at the Conservatory of 
Music. Mr. Grainger’s magnificent musical gifts won 
him many admirers. 


Salem, Mass., October 22, 1921.—The musical sea- 
son of greater Salem (covering a community of 200,000 
people and including an average share of music lovers) looks 
very promising. The Salem Oratorio Society, which enjoys 
the distinction of being in existence continuously for over 
fifty years, began its fifty-fourth season’s work October 20. 
The directors have planned for two concerts, Handel's 
“Messiah” at Christmas time, and Haydn’s “The Seasons,” 
with miscellaneous selections, probably in March. On both 
occasions they will be assisted by a fine orchestra and solo- 
ists of the first rank. Arthur Keene, of Lynn, will conduct 
and Mrs. Keene will furnish the accompaniments for the 
rehearsals. 

The Beverly Farms School of Music, recently established, 
held an informal reception at the school Monday evening— 
a sort of introductory gathering, on which occasion the 
teachers of the school, and Wallace Goodrich, of West 
Manchester, dean of the faculty of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, extended a most encouraging and inspir- 
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ing greeting. Mrs. Henry Lowell Mason, of Beverly Farms 
and Boston, who has given her enthusiastic support and time 
for several weeks to the organization of the school, made 
every one welcome. The faculty include Millicent Chapman, 
I.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., London, England, also of the Lang 
Studios, Boston, and Marie Audet, a graduate of the normal 
department of the New England Conservatory of Boston 
for the piano department; Claude H. Phillips, one of the 
most successful teachers in this vicinity for the violin 
department, and James W. Calderwood for the choral work 
and vocal department. A large number of pupils have al- 
ready registered. 

The philanthropy of the late Charles Reed provided, 
among other bequests of his will, a fund for educational 
purposes. An efficient board of trustees has applied this 
for a number of years to a season of free lectures on music 
which were given by Louis C. Elson, the well known author- 
ity on music and its history. These lectures were augmented 
by splendid concert programs given by the full Salem 
Cadet Band, Jean Missud conductor, and were very in- 
structive. The unfortunate death of Mr. Elson some two 
years since deprived the audiences of the lectures, but the 
concerts, under the joint management of the trustees and 
also the Philharmonic hour committee were continued, and 
it is hoped will be arranged for the coming season. 

Sioux City, Ia., October 25, 1921.—The Sioux City 
concert course will consist of three concerts. The artists 
engaged are Alberto Salvi, harpist; Jascha Heifetz, violin- 
ist, and Frieda Hempel, soprano. The course will be under 
the management of Paul MacCollin and Ida Courshon, the 
original civic music committee which has handled the course 
for the past five years having been disbanded. 

The musical season opened on October 20 with a recital 
by Frances Fribourg, violinist, and Albert Morgan, pianist 
The program opened with Grieg’s sonata for piano and 
violin in G minor, Miss Fribourg played a group of solo 
numbers, and Mr. Morgan gave a rhapsody of Dohnanyi 
as his solo selection. Two numbers from John Powell's 
“Suite Virginianesque” closed the concert. The Sioux City 
Chamber Music Association announces a series of recitals 
of chamber music of which this was the first 

A movement is well started to form a Sioux City Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, eleven names having 
already been secured. There are already two associates of 
the Guild in Sioux City—Orwin A, Morse, organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, and Mrs. L. D. Kolp, instructgr 
in organ at Morningside Conservatory. A series of organ 
recitals will be given under the auspices of the newly 
formed chapter, beginning with four recitals in November 
by Arthur Poister, organist of the First Congregational 
Church, and Curtis Snow, organist of St. Thomas’ Episco 
pal Church. 

Choir directors are planning many big things for Novem 
ber and December. At the First Methodist Church, Luverne 
Sigmond will give a series’ of cantatas on Sunday evenings, 
assisted by a small orchestra. This church is fortunate in 
having an endowment for musical purposes 

St. Petersburg, Fla., October 31, 1921.—Harleigh M 
Bradley, organist and choitmaster of St. Peter's Episcopal 
Church, is expecting a very busy season. He gives a short 
recital the first and third Sunday evening of each month 
after the service during the tourist season, assisted by Jessic 
Pamplin, contralto, and F. S. Scott, baritone. These re 
citals are attracting large audiences. Mr. Bradley has been 
engaged to give the Thanksgiving recital for the Carreno 
Club, November 16. 

Superior, Wis., October 29, 1921.—A joint recital by 
Dicie Howell, soprano, and Walter Greene, baritone, opened 
the season for the Superior Musicale. Both artists were 
enthusiastically received by the large audience. Particularly 
popular were the two groups of duets by Miss Howell and 


Mr. Greene. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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CHICAGO HEARS “LONDON SYMPHONY” 


Included as a Novelty, This Work, by an English Composer, Is Superbly Rendered; Joseph Lhevinne the Soloist—Strauss 
Audience Too Small for so Fine a Concert—Vecsey’s Victorious Return—Werrenrath, as Usual, Delights Big 
Throng—Maier and Pattison Win New Plaudits—Meluis Heard Again—Other News of Interest 


Chicago, IIL, November 12, 1921.—The fifth program of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra brought forth Joseph Lhe 
vinne as soloist anda novelty called “A London Symphony,” 
from the pen of an English composer, Ralph Vaughn Williams. 
Following the advice given the writer several years ago not 
to formulate too quickly an opinion as to the merits of a 
new composition, but as to the manner in which it is played, 
it can be said that the “London Symphony,” an ultra-mod 
ern composition, was superbly rendered by Stock and his 
men. Inasmuch as this novelty is not analyzed, it would he 
ludicrous to analyze the Rubinstein concerto, No. 5, in E flat, 
which served as a vehicle to introduce again Joseph Lhe- 
vinne to his innumerable admirers. The concerto, in the 
humble opinion of this reporter, is just as interesting as the 
novelty; thus, the concert was somewhat of a tedious affair, 
even though the admirable playing that Lhevinne gave the 
concerto and that the orchestra gave the new work as well 
as to the overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” redeemed some 
what the efforts of the composers. Mr. Lhevinne has ap 
peared in Chicago many times and has shown with more 
eclat on each occasion, and in saying that he drew from the 
concerto much more than is really in it will attest the mas- 
terly manner in which the composition was played, but though 
Shakespeare once said “The play is the thing,” a poor play 
superbly rendered can impress only by the manner in which 
the piece is played, and the same applies to Mr. Lhevinne 
who sacrificed himself by presenting anew an old and worn 
concerto 

Three recitals took place Sunday afternoon in as many 
different halls. At the Auditorium, Richard Strauss and 
Elisabeth Schumann held the stage; at Cohan’s Grand, after 
an absence of many years, the sensational Hungarian violin- 
ist, Ferenc Vecsey, played admirably a rather poorly ar- 
ranged program, and at Orchestral Hall, Reinald Werren- 
rath, the distinguished baritone, sang beautifully a well built 
program, 

Tue Srrauss Recirat, 

Managers are born and not made over night. In Chicago 
this season there are to be found many managers who know 
bit very little of what makes for success in the managerial 
field, and the artists who appear omg under their man- 
agement necessarily suffer from the lack of confidence of 
the public in those mushroomlike managers. There are 
critics in Chicago who often give advice to managers, tell- 
ing them what artists they should engage, and always those 
observations are directed to a manager who really knows 
his business and does not need help, such as Frederick 
Wessels, who, with the assistance of H. E. Voegeli, has 
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tra, and also many other musical attractions. Thus, it was 
regrettable that this management had to decline the honor 
conferred upon it by Milton Diamond, of the International 
Concert Direction, who is managing the Strauss American 
tour, as, under the Wessels & Voegeli management, the 
Auditorium, no doubt, would have been sold out from pit 
to dome. Nationality does not enter music, and if it did 
there are hundreds of thousands of German descent in Chi- 
cago who could have filled the Auditorium many times 
over had not this concert been so poorly managed. Those 
who were present on this memorable occasion came to the 
Auditorium through the sheer value of Strauss’ name and 
those who were kept away lost a great treat, but obeyed 
orders given them by some chauvinist club women, who for 
weeks preached the nori-supporting of the Strauss recital. 
What did the local manager do to counteract the absurd 
talk that floated ever Chicago? True, he mailed many 
announcements to many men and women whose names in- 
dicated German origin, but this was a grave mistake, as at 
the recital very few Germans were on hand, for, though 
many doubtless would have liked to have been present, they 
preferred to stay away rather than to be suspected of hav- 
ing gone to the recital only because they came from German 
extraction. Neither F, Wight Neumann nor Wessels & 
Voegeli would have managed the concert as it was. What 
would they have done? Let the young man who managed 
the concert ask them. If they are willing to give him gratis 
that which is born in them—namely, showmanship—which 
the little manager who dares to try to manage big artists 
has not yet acquired, and which is already costing some 
people thousands of dollars! What has all this to do with 
the Strauss recital in Chicago? A great deal, as it is a 
shame that there was even one vacant seat when that great 
man appeared in conjunction with another distinguished art- 
ist on the stage of the Auditorium. True, the house was a 
big one, especially on the lower floor, but the gallery was 
empty and the boxes yawned with emptiness. The Inter- 
national Concert Direction had done everything possible to 
make the recital a success, but they had miscalculated when 
they allowed their star attraction to come to Chicago under 
the management of a newcomer, whose past experiences 
precluded making anything very successful in this city. 
Little need be said of the recital itself. Strauss played 
only the accompaniments to the marvelous song literature 
that he has written and which was illustrated by Elisabeth 
Schumann. Enthusiasm was rampant all through the course 
of the afternoon, and at the close of the program pande- 
monium reigned supreme for many minutes, shouts of bra- 
vos, stamping of feet mingling with the salvos of plaudits 
which shook the big edifice and which must have shown 
Strauss that Chicago musicians were all with him as one 
man in recognizing in him the leading figure in the musical 
world, 
Vecsey Returns. 


At Cohan’s Grand, Ferenc Vecsey reappeared after an 
absence of nineteen years, under the local management of 
F, Wight Neumann. Musicians who have sojourned abroad 
had returned vaunting the fame of Vecsey, whom they her- 
alded as a master violinist. i 
famous European musicians, waited until the last moment 
before coming to America to advertise his prowess on the 
other side of the ocean, and this is regrettable, as upon 
their arrival to this country these artists find out that it 
takes quite a little while to make a name value even when 
that name is that of a master such as Vecsey. His program 
opened with the Vieuxtemps concerto for violin in D minor, 
the real backbone of the program, the balance being given 
to lighter selections, most of which, unfortunately, were 
not heard by this reporter, but served as a criterion for 
many other critics to base their opinion. It is the candid 
opinion of this reviewer that in the last decade, at least, the 
Vieuxtemps concerto had never been given such a beautiful 
rendition as that accorded it by this master. To call Vecsey 
sensational is an injustice, as he is everything but sensa- 
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tional. He is a genius, a wizard, a master, embodying in 
his playing everything that is sublime, elegant, poetic, ele- 
vating. He will thrill you by the angelic beauty of the tone 
he draws from his instrument, and if he does not, some- 
thing must be lacking in you, as shivers ran down the back 
of this reporter as the “Adagio Religioso” of the Vieux- 
temps concerto was being played. Comparisons are odious, 
to be sure, yet in saying that Vecsey is the nearest com- 
petitor of ‘i siclas will in no way degrade the foremost 
violinist of the day, nor be taken as an exaggerated state- 
ment by all those who heard Vecsey play the Vieuxtemps 
concerto here. It does not seem necessary to analyze at 
length his superb bowing, his facile and impeccable technic, 
his sure harmonics, as, being what he is, he must neces- 
sarily consider mere child play the intricacies found in the 
concerto which served as the basis for this review. Vecsey 
is great, and on his return engagement at Cohan’s Grand 
on Sunday afternoon, November 27, Chicago should turn 
out en masse to hear him, for, should Vecsey play other 
numbers as well as he did the concerto, an afternoon of 
enjoyment is in store for the musicians as well as the 
laymen. 
WERRENRATH AT ORCHESTRA HALL. 

Wessels & Voegeli presented the much and justly ad- 
mired Werrenrath in song recital at Orchestra Hall. The 
gifted baritone’s appearances here have been not too 
numerous to please his many admirers, but numerous 
enough to permit this reporter to reserve the space allotted 
this department for other concerts and recitals, as in saying 
that he was at his best will convey the impression that he 
sang with nobility of tone, beautiful phrasing and inter- 
esting readings given each song inscribed on his program. 
His diction is perfection itself and his success was the 
regular Werrenrath success. 

MAlIeR AND Pattison A Fine CoMBINATION, 


Would that there were more such splendid artistic com- 
binations as Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, two young art- 
ists who have done more toward placing two-piano recitals 
on a high plane than probably any one else. By their re- 
markable team-work they have won for themselves a dis- 
tinctive place in the concert field and today whenever two- 
piano music or concerts are spoken of, the names Guy 
Maier-Lee Pattison are mentioned. The Musicians’ Club 
of Women presented this combination as its first artist 
recital of the season on Monday afternoon, November 7, 
at the Blackstone Theater. The large and discriminating 
audience on hand showed its keen delight by vociferous 
plaudits throughout the course of the afternoon. Applause 
was never more justly deserved than on this occasion, for 
the Messrs. Maier and Pattison afforded a rare treat. 
There is such remarkable spontaneity, splendid unity of 
thought and art in their playing that everything they play 
is not only interesting but unusually enjoyable. Of their 
program this writer heard the Bach-Bauer fantasie and 
fugue in A minor, the Saint-Saéns scherzo, op. 87; Franck 
prelude, fugue and variations; a Rachmaninoff waltz 
(played by request), Tailleferre’s “Jeux de Plein Air,” 
“Moy Mell,” by Bax, and a Mozart andante and varia- 
tions, Theirs was success as unqualified as well earned. 
It would be interesting to hear more of this unusual duo. 

Apotto CLup in Firtieta YEAR. 

Every seat in Orchestra Hall was occupied on the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Apollo Club, Mon- 
day evening, November 7, and a more delighted audience 
has seldom been assembled there. The rendition of the 
oratorio “Elijah” has seldom if ever been better done in 
the estimation of the writer, conductor, chorus and 
orchestra being entitled to equal praise. A word must be 
added in praise of the conductorship of Harrison M. Wild, 
who exhibited wonderful mastery in bringing out many 
beauties of the music into bold relief. His delivery was 
spirited, even and well balanced throughout and marked 
by poise, command and certainty. 


LuettaA Metuis Hearp AGAIN. 


The auditors occupying Orchestra Hall, November 8, 
certainly were more than brave to come from their fire- 
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sides in the terrific storm of wind and rain that raged, but 
they were more than rewarded by the feast of music set 
before them. Luella Meluis has certainly established her- 
self in the musical minds of Chicago as one of the greatest 
of coloratura sopranos ever heard here—delicious voice, 
full of color, a flawless artist with supreme mastery of her 
organ. The voices of many of our past coloraturas ring 
in these ears as of yore, but the voice of Mme. Melius 
transcends to heights which leave nothing to be desired. 
Her accompanist, Richard Hageman, is without doubt 
beyond any criticism. 

In Arturo Bonucci, cellist, was disclosed a great techni- 
cian who has complete mastery of his instrument; every 
tone is distinct, full and round, even in pyrotechnic dis- 
play; his harmonics are flawless and denote an exposition 
of musical taste along those lines—a finished artist beyond 
question. f 

Miss Meluis sang every number gloriously, especially 
“La Capinera,” assisted by Mr. Quensel with flute obligato, 
and the last number “Ave Maria” (Gounod), which intro- 
duced Miss Meluis, Messrs. Bonucci, Quensel, Arthur Dun- 
ham and Richard Hageman, making a happy ending by a 
coterie of artists which did full justice to the work and 
surely one that helped stamp the performance a magnifi- 
cent success. 

Busu Conservatory Notes. 

An artist students’ program was presented at Bush Con- 
-servatory in the regular Saturday afternoon program series 
of the season. Those taking part were Mildred Endriss and 
Alam Irwin, pianists; Helen McCaffrey and Virginia Ja- 
cobsen, pupils of Charles W. Clark; Gladys Binney, pupil 
of Gustaf Holmquist; Paul Stoes, who is studying with 
Richard Czerwonky, and Marie Mahoney, a student of Julie 
Rive-King. 

Charles W. Clark, baritone, and Rowland Leach, violinist, 
of the faculty of Bush Conservatory, appeared at the open- 
ing concert of the Hamilton Club series of concerts Sun- 
day afternoon, November 6, which are projected to further 
interest in Chicago composers. Mr. Clark sang a group of 
songs by Leach and Edgar Brazelton, and Mr. Leach played 
three original compositions. 

Artist students of Bush Conservatory appeared at a recital 
at the conservatory on Saturday afternoon, November 12. 

A ‘successful program by students of Bush Conservatory 
was given at the Hyde Park High School, Friday, October 
21. Those taking part were: Fynne Bogle, pianist; Marian 
Laffey, violinist; Elma Pearl, reader, and Maude Boslough, 
soprano. 

Ebba’ Fredericksen, violinist and artist pupil of Richard 
Czerwonky and member of the master school, has been en- 
gaged by Lyon & Healy as their permanent concert vio- 
linist. 

A program of original compositions by students of the 
Master School in the composition class was given on Thurs- 
day afternoon, November 10, at Recital Hall. Adolph 
Ruzicka and Charlotte Van Wickle Jacobs rendered some 
compositions by Anna E, George; Birt Summers, pianist, 
rendered the “Andante Cantabile” from his own F minor 
sonata; Glee Maeck offered three of his own numbers, and 
Jessamin Page presented a sonata and a group of songs 
from her pen. 

KNuprFer Stupio Notes, 

Magdalen Massmann, of the faculty of the Knupfer Stu- 
dios, gave a piano recital under the management of F. Wight 
Neumann at the Play House on Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 13. The program consisted of compositions and tran- 
scriptions by Liszt exclusively, including the two ballads in 
B minor and D flat, the six Paganini etudes, the “Dance of 
the Gnomes,” “At the Spring,” “Jeux d’eaux,” the “Erl 
King,” and the rarely heard “Berceuse.” 

Students of Magdalen Massmann, Dorothy Eichenlaub 
and Anna Daze, of the preparatory piano department of the 
Knupfer Studios, gave a studio recital on Saturday after- 
noon, November 5. 

An advanced student recital will be given by pupils of 
Walter Knupfer, Mrs. Knupfer, Christian Jordan, David 
Baxter, Eusebio Concialdi, Zerline Muhlmann and Mar- 
garet Lester on Sunday afternoon, November 20, at the 
School, 400 Annex, Fine Arts Building. ; 

Witmark Soncs oN MANy ProGRaAMs. 

On the program which the Chicago Musical Arts Quartet 
gave at the Illinois Athletic Association, October 29, some 
of the particularly successful numbers were “Somebody 
Loves You, Dear” (Hawley), “Sunrise and You” (Penn), 
and, as an encore, a special unaccompanied arrangement of 
“Mother Machree.” As soloist at the Edgewater Beach 
Twilight Musicale, October 30, Paul W. Mallory, tenor, 
used Arthur Penn’s newest song, “Gingham Gown,” which 
was most graciously received by the large audience present. 

Cuicaco Musicat CotLece Notes. 

Lathrop Resseguie has returned to his position as_secre- 
tary and assistant manager of the Chicago Musical College. 
His wide experience in musical affairs and understanding of 
the manifold details of the institution will make his services 
of great value. : ‘ 

Marie Herron, student of Rose Lutiger Gannon, sang the 
part of the Youth in the performance of Mendelssohn’s ora- 
torio “Elijah,” which was given by the Apollo Musical Club 
in Orchestra Hall this week. ; 

Carl Matthieu, vocal student of the college, gave a recital 
before the Elgin Woman’s Club, at Elgin III.) last week. 

Cecelia Carney, voice student, sang at Mount Sinai Tem- 
ple last Monday. 

Rose Lutiger Gannon has been engaged for a perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” at Mankato (Minn.) and she will 
appear before the Musicians’ Club of Women this month. 
Anna Gray, student of Mrs. Gannon, will give a song recital 
in Kansas City this month. 

Valeria H. Brown, piano student of the college, was one 
of the soloists at a musicale given under the auspices of the 
St. Cecilia Musical Club of Aurora (Ill.), last Monday 

rnoon. : 
atthe concert that was given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege this Saturday morning was presented by students in 
the piano, vocal and violin departments. 
A New Artists’ Bureau, 

Vinoway Artists’ Bureau announces the opening of offices 
in the Monadnock Block here. It will represent Mina 
Hager, contralto, whose recent recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, created something of a sensation; Edith Allan, 
coloratura dramatic soprano, and Elizabeth Stokes, artist 
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and teacher. It is also featuring a men’s quartet for com- 
munity singing. 
AMERICAN Conservatory Notes. 

Anna Feigh, class of 1920, graduate from the Public 
School Music Course and also having passed the examina- 
tion for teachers of music at the Chicago public schools, 
has appointed teacher of music at the Lucy Flower 
High School, Chicago. 

Edna Barnes, graduate of the department of public school 
music of the conservatory, class of 1921, has recently been 
appointed supervisor of music in Lyons, Kan. 

The second term of the conservatory commences Monday, 
November 21. 

Wacter Spry’s Stupio RECITALS. 

Walter Spry, pianist, announces four studio recitals in 
which he will present his pupils. The recitals will take place 
at 4:15 o’clock the first Friday afternoon of each month, 
beginning in December. Each program will feature a con- 
certo, and the following pupils will appear at the first re- 
cital: Margaret Farr, Ardis Dailey and Evelyn Martin. 
The public is invited. 

RECEPTION FOR DUMESNIL. 

The Alliance Francaise of Chicago gave a reception on 
Saturday afternoon, November 12, in honor of Maurice 
Dumesnil, the distinguished French pianist, who appears in 
recital next Tuesday evening in Edna Richolson Sollitt’s 
series at Kimball Hall. Reneé Devries. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS NEW WORK 





London String Quartet Makes Debut—San Carlo Opera 
Company Coming - 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 7, 1921.—There were two 
numbers on the program presented by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on Friday afternoon, November 4, and Saturday 
evening, November 5, which were of particular interest. 
The opening selection was a Polish rhapsody by Gregor 
Fitelberg, which was given its first performance in America, 
and proved to be a truly characteristic work. It was ex- 
ceedingly well played under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski. The second number which attracted attention 
was the suite for viola and orchestra by Ernest Bloch. 
This work in its original form won the $1,000 prize offered 
by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge in 1919, and was. played for the 
first time at the Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music held 
at Pittsfield, September 25-27, 1919. Louis Bailly, of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, was the soloist at the Philadelphia con- 
certs, and played in a thoroughly artistic manner. The 
second half of the program consisted of the Brahms fourth 
symphony, in which Mr. Stokowski was given another 
opportuntty to demonstrate his skill as an interpreter of 
that composer’s works. 

Lonvon Strinc Quartet MAKES Desut 

It was a large and enthusiastic audience which greeted 
the London String Quartet when that organization made its 
debut here at the Bellevue-Stratford at the opening meeting 
of the Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia. The 
concert was a highly successful one, and all those who had 
anything to do with bringing this fine band of musicians 
here are to be congratulated. 

San Car_o Opera Company CoMING 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Company will begin its 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House on the evening of 
November 28. The organization will be here for four 
weeks, and the same fine artists, chorus, ballet and orchestra 
will be presented as were heard in New York and Boston 
during recent months. The operas announced for the first 
week are as follows: November 28, “Carmen;” November 
29, “Rigoletto;” November 30, “Aida;’ December 1, “La 
Forza del Destino;” December 2, “Madame Butterfly ;” 
December 3, afternoon, .“Tales of Hoffman,” and evening, 
“Il Trovatore.” 

Wetsu Gree CLuss PLANNING FESTIVAL 

More than one thousand members of Welsh glee clubs 
and choruses will sing at the twelfth annual Eisteddfod in 
the Academy of Music on the afternoon and evening of 
January 2. They will come from more than a score of 
cities in Pennsylvania and will outnumber the participants 
at any of the eleven preceding festivals, just as the festival 
this year will be far more extensive than any in the past. 

The Eisteddfod, a national institution of Wales, has be- 
come one of the events of Philadelphia musical life. It is 
a competitive festival of music, literature, and art. Prizes 
are awarded for the best rendition of musical selections by 
choruses and for piano solos, violin solos, essays, pen and 
ink sketches, and recitations. In Philadelphia the festival 
is given under the auspices of the Young People’s Society 
of the Welsh Presbyterian Church. It will be assisted this 
year by the co-operation of the Extension Committee of the 
Matinee Musical Club. 

The growth of the Eisteddfod in Philadelphia has been 
steady. The first few festivals were held in the church. 
As interest and patronage increased they were held in 
Witherspoon Hall, then in Lu Lu Temple, and this year 
the committee found it necessary to rent the spacious 
Academy of Music. A number of towns, including Wilkes- 
Barre, Scranton, Allentown, Norristown, Mount Carmel, 
Shamokin, Mahanoy City, Slatington, and New Castle, have 
already sent word of their intention to compete for the 
various prizes. Approximately $2,000 will be distributed 
in prizes to contestants. 

he adjudicators of the festival are Dr. Edward C. 
Broome, of Toronto, and H. Alexander Matthews, Mus, 
Doc., organist of the Church of St. Luke and the Epiphany, 
Philadelphia. Dr, William Surdival, Arch Druid American 
Gorsedd, will be the conductor. George R. Wynn is the 
secretary of the committee in charge of the arrangements. 

Future Events 

_The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company is scheduled to 
give a performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- 
oy at the Academy of Music on the evening of Novem- 

r 12. 

The Narberth Choral Society will give its first concert of 
the season at the Metropolitan on Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 8, the chorus being under the direction of Clarence C. 
Nice, assisted by Lucy Marsh, soprano, and John Richard- 
son, violinist. 

Mrs. Phillips Jenkins, C. Elwood Carpenter and Walter 
Greenough will produce a new musical comedy, “Shame on 


37. 


Bunny!” at the Little Theater, beginning November 14. 

Artistic singing is sure to be heard, for the female roles 

will be filled by students from the studio of Mrs, Jenkins. 
K. D. 


JEANNE GORDON INAUGURATES 
NEW ORLEAN’S MUSIC SEASON 


As the First Attraction of the Tarrant Series, Singer Scores 
a Fine Success—Sophie Braslau Captivates— 
Ricardo Montiel in Recital 
New Orleans, La., October 29, 1921.—The musical season 
was inaugurated October 25 by the first concert of the 
Tarrant series, at which Jeanne Gordon was the attraction. 
Miss Gordon made a distinct hit with the large audience. 
Her splendid stage presence, her beautiful voice—rich, puis- 
sant, generous—and her dramatic instinct united in making 
her work exceedingly enjoyable. Every word was clean- 
cut and pure without the least suggestion of exaggeration. 
She has every reason to feel happy over the reception ac- 
corded her here. Frederick Bristol was warmly applauded 
for his solo numbers, and in his work with Miss Gordon 

revealed himself a capable accompanist. 
Sopuie Brastau Opens Puirwarmonic Course. 

The first Philharmonic Concert was held October 28. 
The entire spacious Athenaeum was sold out, which is not 
surprising. Imagine hearing Sophie Braslau, Rachmaninoff, 
Pattison and Maier, Morini, Casals and Fitziu, and the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra with Rudolph Ganz as soloist, 
all for the modest sum of $5.00. Miss Braslau was the 
Society’s offering for its first concert and a happier choice 
could hardly have been made, for the charming singer cap- 
tivated her audience in a program ranging from classic aria 
to lilting song. All of her work was characterized by 
beauty of tone, fine musicianship, commanding poise and 
refinement of style. This was the young singer’s second 
appearance here within a year, and, excellent as she was last 
season, she gave even greater pleasure this time. Mrs. 
Cave-Cole’s accompaniments were a rare delight. The Phil 
harmonic Society, of which Corinne Mayer, the distin 
guished piano teacher, is the president, is offering one of 
the finest courses in its history. 

Ricarpo MONTIEL IN RECITAL. 

Ricardo Montiel, baritone, gave a benefit recital October 
26. It is the intention of the gifted young man to pursue 
his vocal studies abroad. He evinced a voice of sympathetic 
quality which he uses with taste. In addition to a fine voice 
he has temperament and an appreciation of the niceties of 
art. H. B. L, 


Herma Menth a “Wonderful Pianist” 


After her recital at Hollins College on October 8 the 
Roanoke Times of October 11, under the headline, “Menth 
Wonderful Pianist,” praised the art of Herma Menth in 
no uncertain terms. Among other things the critic of that 
paper stated that “Miss Menth, a Viennese and a strong 
exponent of the Leschetizky art of piano playing, is dis- 
tinctly modern and individualistic, and incalculable in per- 
sonality, in technic, in execution.” Another recent ap- 
pearance of this pianist was on November 6, when she 
played at the Lexington Opera House in New York. The 
afternoon of November 11 found her appearing in concert 
at Aeolian Hall and on the evening of the same day she 
was scheduled for a recital in Hackettstown, N. J., the 
latter date being a re-engagement. 


Elizabeth Lennox to Tour 


Elizabeth Lennox, the contralto, is booked for a three 
weeks’ tour of Texas and Oklahoma, beginning November 
25. Definite arrangements have already been made for five 
recital appearances and several others are pending. There 
will be three recitals in Michigan in February for Miss 
Lennox, and March will find her touring Virginia and 
Tennessee. 
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A New Sacred Cantata : 
for general use 


The Crown of Life 


By George B. Nevin 


Price, 75 cents, postpaid 














George B. Nevin 


Says Harvey B. Gaul, noted composer and critic, in the 
Pittsburgh Post: 
“If within a year this cantata is not found—and heard—~ 


in every choirloft from Charleston, S. C., to Charlestown, 
ass., am a poor guesser, First of all, it sings; and the 
organ part plays. Mr, Nevin writes, as he has always done, 
with a fluent facile pen, and the result is a vocal work that 
fairly hums along, It takes about 40 minutes in performance; 
and should prove grateful both to choir and congregation.” 
A copy of this cantata will be sent for examination 
with return privilege to organists and choirmasters 
on request. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 
Order of your local dealer 
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Bel Canto Musical Society Gives Concert 


and Dance 


The Bel Canto Musical Society (Mrs, Charles G. Brax- 
mar president and Lazar S. Samoiloff, founder and direc- 
tor) gave an interesting afternoon of music and dance at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday, November 12. The aim 
of this society is to help needy but talented music students, 
and to popularize music by American composers. 

Gladys St. John-Smith sang a group of songs by the 
popular American composer, Fay Foster, with the com- 
poser herself at the piano. She also gave “Voce di Prima- 
vera,” Strauss, and “Charmant Oiseaux,” David, and was 
accompanied by Lazar S. Weiner. These latter two, par- 
ticularly, served to show Miss Smith’s surprising vocal 
range, her power, and flexibility of voice. She has splen- 
did technic and breath control. 

Samuel Gardner, violinist-composer, played Dvorak’s 
“Slavonic Fantasie,” Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Chanson In- 
doue,” and a composition of his own, “From the Cane- 
brake.” His execution is clean, and he has a marked sense 
of rhythm. He was accompanied by Stella Barnard. 

Two dancers from the Chalif School, Hazel Beamer and 
Ann Griffin, gave several delightful interpretive dances. 

Following the program there was dancing, and refresh- 
ments were served. Mana-Zucca and Amelia Bingham 


were guests of honor. The reception committee consisted 
of Mmes. Lou Axt, Charles Baker, George Bernard, 
Marion Ebling, Charles Enge, Oscar Hammerstein, Mau- 
rice Holt, Henry Kreuter, George A. Lavelle, Katherine 
Martin, Richard Rodriguiz, Burnet Wenman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford Eigle, Mr. and Mrs. T Tilton, and Mary 
Duffy, Florence Hayes, Dorothy Kelly, Marie Marinelli, 
and Martin E. Corbett. 


Bach Choir Sings in Philadelphia 


A concert which long will be remembered by those who 
fortunate enough to secure admission—for hundreds 


were 
were turned away—was that given by the Bach Choir of 
Bethlehem, Pa., on the afternoon of November 5 at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia. Under the masterful 





DR. J. FRED WOLLE, 
who again demonstrated his remarkable ability as an inter- 
preter of Bach when he led the Bach choir of Bethlehem in 
concert on November 5 in Philadelphia. 


baton of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the famous choir appeared in 
Philadelphia for the first time, and so inspired did the 
singers seem to be in each rendition of the Bach music that 
many expressed the hope that the organization would pay 
an annual visit to the Quaker City. The program included 
selections from the Mass in B minor and chorals, assisted 
by Mildred Faas, the sterling young soprano, and Nicholas 
Douty, tenor, and part of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Both 
Miss Faas and Mr. Douty sang in accord with the choir, 
and scored especially in the duet, “Domine Deus.” A word 
of praise is due Raymond W. alters, for his efficient manage- 
ment had much to do with the success of the concert, which 
was given under the auspices of the Christian Association 
of the University of Pennsylvania, at the invitation of the 
Academy of Music Corporation. 


Negro Pageant, “The Open Door,” to Be Given 


An announcement which will interest New York music 
lovers is that “The Open Door,” a negro pageant with music 
symbolic of the history of the negro race, will be staged at 
Carnegie Hall on November 22. This pageant is being pre- 
sented for the benefit of the Atlanta University, for fifty 
years an open door for the negro youth of America. There 
will be a chorus of one hundred voices, plantation and negro 
melodies, pantomime and dancing with an all-negro cast. 
After seeing a performance of this pageant in Symphony 
Hall, in Boston, Prof, Francis Peabody, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, wrote: 

“What they (the audience) saw was a scene which can 
only be described as overwhelming in its artistic and emo- 
tional appeal, a plan admirably conceived, a dignified and 
touching symbolism, a harmony of song with act, and. a 
participation by hundreds in processions, tableaux, dances 
and music, without self- -consciousness or inadequacy at a 
single point. It was an occasion, not for condescending 
sympathy, but rather for the unqaulified admiration of the 
dramatic instinct, rhythmic movement and statuesque dig- 
nity which are among the peculiar gifts of the colored race.” 


Ralph Leopold in Larger Quarters 


Ralph Leopold, American pianist, who for the past few 
years has appeared in recitals in New York City and other 
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parts of the United States, and who has established a big 
following as a teacher, found it necessary to seek larger 
quarters in order to accommodate his ever increasing classes. 
His new studio at 182 West Fifty-eighth street, New York 
City, is centrally located, easily reached by sur face, elevated 
and subway roads. It is also in close proximity to the lead- 
ing concert halls. 


New York Critics Praise Merle Alcock 


On the day following Merle Alcock’s recital at the Town 
Hall in New York on October 23, the critics were unusu- 
ally lavish in praising her art. Accompanying are a few 





Photo by Charlotte Fairchild 
MERLE ALCOCK, 


contralto. 


which appeared in 
statement: 


pithy sentences taken from the notices 
the dailies, and bear out the foregoing 


Mrs. Alcock produces 
formerly, with the result 
has taken a higher compass. 
of dynamic range and tone color. 


Mrs, 
sonorous quality 
ing stage presence too, 
point of view, she loves good music. 


her beautiful voice better than she did 
that it is brighter, more resonant, and 
Her singing has also grown in variety 


Globe. 


Alcock’s voice unites the charm of a rich soprano with the 
and timbre of a contralto. She has a most engag 
and what is more important from a musical 
Post. 


Alcock’s singing 
and fine 


due the “recital. Mrs, 
well used with clear diction 


Only 
combined a 
intelligence. 


words of praise are 
beautiful voice 
Herald. 


Alcock’s is a roundly warming voice, 


Mme. She is a good dram- 
atist.—Sun, 
Merle Alcock, an admired contralto of recent seasons, gave a 


Town Hall, singing a program of proved musical worth 
Times. 


matinee in 
which yet was unusual.- 


always delightful contralto, the lovely Merle Alcock, sang 
in Town Hall in the afternoon, persuading her admirers all over 
again that she is among the most pleasing of all full throated 
singers.— Mail, 


That 


was effec- 
Griffes, 


in quality, 


a genuine contralto, beautiful 
Franz, Elgar, 


a program of Schubert, 


: Her voice, 
tively displayed in 
etc.—Tribune, 


Mme. 
and it was of this smooth and lovely texture yesterday. 


Alcock has one of the low voices that can touch its velvet, 
She guides 


it evenly, beautifully from chest to head resonance and back again, 
is certainly an artist in the use of it.—Journal. 
Merle Alcock, _a contralto of ‘recognized vocal attainments, gave 


an enjoyable recital in Town Hall in the afternoon.—World, 


To Mme, “Alcock adds skill of an interpretive 


nature, 


Milan Lusk Appears in Cedar Rapids 


Milan Lusk, the gifted Czecho-Slovak violinist, achieved 
a noteworthy success in his recital on October 30 in Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. In spite of the inclement weather, the house 
was practically sold out and the enthusiasm increased as 
the program progressed. To quote from the Republican 
and Times of October 31: “Mr. Lusk has the power of 
swaying his audience by the delicacy of his music and 
skill, and that he was thoroughly appreciated by his hear- 
ers was demonstrated time and time again by the warmth 
and enthusiasm of their applause. In the d’Ambrosio con- 
certo, Mr. Lusk exhibited the fine points of his skill be- 
sides a store of imagination, lovely tone coloring and shad- 
ing. He plays the violin with a loveliness of tone that is 
a spring of emotion in itself. He has a virile technic and 
individual interpretative power.” 


a beautiful voice, 
Telegram, 


Reuter Making Extensive Tour of Southwest 


Rudolph Reuter, pianist, is making a second and more 
extended trip to the Southwest. He will go to the West 
coast via San Antonio (Tex.), where he will give a recital 
on November 23. Returning, he will play in St. Louis, 
Indianapolis and Chicago. 


Zendt Using Vanderpool’s “Heart Call” 


Marie Sidenius Zendt, well known Chicago soprano, gave 
a recital in Elgin (Ill.), Sunday, October 30, when she en- 
joyed her usual success. As a closing number to her group 
of modern songs, she sang Frederick Vanderpool’s “Heart 
Call,” which she was obliged to repeat. 


Elena Gerhardt Recital, November 20 
Elena Gerhardt will give a second recital at Town Hall 
on Sunday evening, November 20. The program will be an 
all- Schubert one and Coenraad V. Bos will again be at the 
piano. 
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MAY PETERSON FIRST SOLOIST 
WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


Conductor Oberhoffer and His Men Are Accorded an Ovation 
—Thursday Musical Club Meets—Ethel Alley 
Conducts Teachers’ Course—High School 
Offers “Robin Hood” 


Minneapolis, Minn., October 24, 1921.—A capacity house 
greeted the first appearance of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, October 13, after the hectic summer that was 
passed in worrying about the future of the organization. 
Many new players fill the ranks of the orchestra and it is the 
first season that a critic can honestly say that the first con- 
cert showed great beauty of tone color and a splendid bal- 
ance, while the intonation defies criticism. As Mrs. Carlo 
Fise her remarked to the MusicaAL Courter correspordent : 

“Perhaps the controversy of the past summer was a blessing 
in disguise.” All the new men lent virility of tone and 
many superior artists are in the ranks. The first violin sec- 
tion is stronger and better than ever before and the same 
can certainly be said of the French horns and the brass as 
a section. Vladimir Graffman, concertmaster, acquitted him- 
self with great modesty and is certain to gain favor from 
the symphony patrons. 

The Bach-Albert prelude, choral and fugue opened the 
evening's offerings, while the symphony chosen was Beetho 
ven's No. 5 in C minor, This was wonderfully played. The 
Respighi symphonic poem was interesting and well played. 
The program closed with the overture to “Rienzi,” by Wag- 
ner. Mr. Oberhoffer and his men were accorded an ovation 
rarely heard in the West; many bows of acknowledgment 
were not enough for the audience, so the men rose to receive 
the thunderous applause. Then calls for “Carpenter” came 
from the audience, and that modest gentleman did not rise 
to let himself be seen and receive what every Minneapoli- 
tan believes he deserves, namely, heartfelt thanks for keep- 
ing the Symphony alive. 

May Peterson made an instant success with her fine voice 
and musicianship. So passed the first concert—-a success 


Tuurspay Musicat CLusp MEETING. 
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The Thursday Musical Club held its first meeting of the 
season at 10 in the morning, October 13, at the Lyric The 
ater. This change of time from 2:30 p. m. was an experi 
ment, but was found to attract many members who could 
not come later in the day. The program offered was of ex- 
ceptional merit, and that was one great element in drawing 
a large attendance. Mr. and Mrs. William McPhail are two 
sterling artists who gave of their very best in the Fauré 
sonata in A major and a group of violin numbers including 
the difficult A major polonaise of Wieniawski, The players 
attained a perfectly balanced tone and beautiful shading, and 
technic seemed subservient to the real music expression. 
No two recent musicians hold a higher position in the twin 
cities. Their taste is irreproachable. One wonders at such 
smooth playing from such busy people when there is a regis- 
tration of nearly 5,000 at the McPhail School of Music and 
every detail of the management passes through Mr. Mc- 
Phail’s hands. Mildred Langtry sang with great skill and 
was ably accompanied by Mrs. John Dahl. 


Ernet ALtey Conpucts TEACHERS’ Course. 


A teachers’ institute of public school piano class method 
was conducted at Flint, Mich., from September 5 to 16 by 
Ethel Alley, of Minneapolis. The meetings of teachers were 
held in the Community Music rooms and were enthusiasti- 
cally sponsored by Emeline K. Fischer, local supervisor of 
music, and the Flint Community Music Association backed 
the movement. Miss Alley gave talks on “Music’s Place in 
the World,” “Relation of Private to Class Teaching,” “The 
Inside of a Piano,” “Lesson Outlines,” “How to Give a 
Public Recital” (with classes), etc. After these talks the 
teachers were put into class work just as the children would 
be, and they were drilled in turn by their own members 
Then Miss Alley took these teachers through the schools 
(going to two schools each day), and organized classes and 
gave model lessons. The work met with favor everywhere, 
and at the end of two weeks Miss Alley had the joy of 
seeing 704 students started. The ey used was published 
by Oliver Ditson and compiled by T. P. Giddings and Wilma 


Anderson-Gilman, both of Minneapolis. It is called the 
“Public School Piano Class Reader, Nos. 1 and 2.” In 
Minneapolis there are more than 1,000 children in these 


classes. The work is progressing rapidly and the results are 
most gratifying. 


Hicu Scuoor Orrers “Rosin Hoop,” 


The first opera to be given by the: high school this year 
was “Robin Hood” at Central High under the very capable 
direction of Sidney Morse, while the orchestra was in the 
hands of Mr. Pehousek. Every character was well por- 
trayed, and all the choruses were excellently sung. The 
whole performance set a high standard for such perform- 
ances by amateurs. R.A. 


Many Dates for Middleton During November 


The first two weeks in this month Arthur Middleton sang 
in the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska, coming East to 
appear at Monongahela City, Pa., November 15, and after 
that at Hartford, Conn. Following his performance in that 
city, the West claims him again, and the last week in No- 
vember will find the baritone singing in Kansas and Ar- 
kansas. 


Schelling’s First Recital meee Since 1917 


Ernest Schelling will give a recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, November 29. This is the pianist’s first 
appearance in New York since 1917, and his program in- 
cludes several compositions by Bach, also Schumann’s “Car- 
naval,” two Spanish pieces by Granados, and a group by 
Chopin. 


Sufdelius Ciesivenss Sisets Audiences 


Recently on her transcontinental concert tour, Mme. 
Sundelius appeared in Moscow, Idaho, and, in the words 
of the Moscow Star-Mirror, “charmed her audience with 
+ most remarkable voice, her personality and her de- 

htful stage presence.’ The concert was the first of the 
ene Artists’ Course, and a crowd of appreciative 
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music lovers filled the auditorium, In Portland, Ore., too, 
Mme. Sundelius’ singing was such that her performance 
was dwelt upon in the newspapers as being * ‘one of the 
most brilliant concerts ever given there.” Spokane, Wash., 
and Great Falls, Mont., were also captivated by the charm 
of the singer, and many demands for other engagements 
and re-engagements for this artist for later in this season 
and next season were made. 


Schumann- Heink Thrills Jackson, Tenn. 


One of the recent triumphs of Mme. Schumann-Heink, the 
great contralto, to be recorded is her appearance in Jack 
son, Tenn., on October 24. The Jackson Sun printed the 
following paragraph: 

Last night after more than forty years of vocal service, the tones 
poured forth from her incomparable throat in golden streams, a 
veritable treasure of warmth, color and emotional expression. Her 
breath resource is of astonishing power, her control of all shades 
of dynamics an obedient servant to her mind and heart, and her 
interpretation of her numbers was truly inspired, 


Mukle Wins New Sobriquet in Pittsburgh 


“The Dame Merlin of the bow,” said the Pittsburgh Post 
after May Mukle’s reappearance there on November 4. “It 
is.to be hoped she will be a yearly attraction,” wrote the 
Pittsburgh Sun in summing up her performance. What 
these two leading papers of the Smoky City found to com- 
mend in Miss Mukle’s performance was heartily endorsed 
by the other journals. 


Ruth Ray Concert Drew Many Musicians 


Among those who were present at Ruth Ray’s recital at 
the Town Hall on November 3 were Prof. Leopold Auer, 
Mme. A. Stein, Sam Franko, Paul Staceevieck, Alexander 
and Blanche Bloch, Sascha Culbertson, Emanuel Balaban, 
Frederick Persson, Vladimir Dubinsky, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Poole, A. J. Nock, Mr. Lichtenberg and Mr. Moldavan. 


Pittsburgh Wants Easton to Return 


Recently Florence Easton appeared for the first time in 
concert in Pittsburgh and was welcomed as “a real person 
ality.” “It is to be hoped that the brilliant Florence Easton 
will return,” said the Pittsburgh Post in reviewing her per 
formance, and the other papers concurred in the enthusiasm 
aroused for this artist. 


Appears with Rich-Kindler-Hammann 
Trio 

Ruth Lloyd Kinney, contralto, was scheduled to appear 

as soloist with the Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio on No- 


vember 15 at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia 
at the concert given by the Matinee Musical Club. 


Kinney 


Mareslia. Craft on Tour 


Marcella Craft commenced a brief New 
on November 11 with a most interesting program at Am- 
herst College, Amherst, Mass. Before the end of the 
month this singer will make appearance at Pittsburgh and 
four other Pennsylvania cities. 


England tour 


Orchestra Dates for Patton 
Fred Patton has been engaged as soloist for five perform 
ances with the New York Symphony Orchestra under Wal- 
ter Damrosch, in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
two appearances in New York. 


Church Position for Ada Tyrone 


Ada Tyrone has been engaged as soprano soloist at the 
First Congregational Church in Glen Ridge, N. J 








Jeanne Laval, song recital, afternoon . 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Thursday, November 17 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening 
Lucile Kellogg, song recital, evening . 


.Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 
Town Hall 
Friday, November 18 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon .. Carnegie Hall 
Vasa Prihoda, violin recital, afternoon....... Acolian Hall 
Jascha Pesetzki, piano recital, evening Aeolian Hall 
Chamber Music Concert with Richard Strauss, even- 
We cakes (sé CoRS eS a ex eet hes Town Hall 
Friday, Morning Musicale Biltmore 
Saturday, November 19 


Louise Homer, song recital, afternoon . 
Mischa‘Violin, violin recital, evening ... .Carnegie Hall 
aes Bauer, piano recital, afternoon Aeolian Hall 

Edwin Grasse, organ and piano recital, evening. Aeolian Hi < 
Hans Barth, piano recital, afternoon Town Hall 
Rubinstein Club, afternoon W aldorf-Astoria 


Sunday, November 20 


afternoon ‘ ( arnegic 
recital on Wagner's 
Acolian Hall 
Town Hall 
Town Hall 


Carnegie Hall 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Hall 

Walter Damrosch, explanatory 
music-drama, ‘afte rnoon . 

Emilio De Gogorza, song recital, afternoon 


Elena Gerhardt, song recital, evening 
Monday, November 2! 
Hall 


Ferenc Vecsey, violin recital, evening Carnegie 
Gabriel Engel, violin recital, evening Acohian Hall 
John Quine, song recital, afternoon Town Hall 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, sonata recital, even 


ing Town Hall 


Tuesday, November 22 


\eolian Hall 


Flonzaley Quartet, evening 
lown Hall 


Povla Frijsh, song recital, evening .. 


American Music Optimists, evening Academy Hall 
Wednesday, November 23 

Nina Tarasova, song recital, evening Carnegie Hall 

Esther Dale, song recital, afternoon \colian Hall 


Joseph Moskowitz, evening Town Hall 


Baltimore Musicians Withdraw Demands 


The six musicians of the Baltimore Symphony Orches 
tra who demanded an increase in pay which, if granted, 
would have rendered an increase necessary for the whole 
band and the consequent abandonment of the sympliony 
series of that city, have seen the injustice of their position 
and have receded from the stand which they took, agree 
ing to accept the same wages as last year This decision 
came after a conference between the men and Frederick 


R. Huber, 
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VECSEY IN CHICAGO. 
When the violinist recently conquered Chicago with 
his playing, R. HE. Morningstar, “a kodak fiend,” 
snapped him on one of the thoroughfares. With Mr. 
. Vecsey is his accompanist. 














































FRANCESCO DADDI IN A TEARFUL MOOD. 
Francesco Daddi, who has made thousands laugh with 
| his pranks on the operatic stage, was caught in a tear- 
} | ful mood when saying “good-bye” to hia frie nd, Gen- 
naro Papi, at the close of the Ravinia season, “Don't 











JASCHA PESETZSKI, 
pianist, who appears at Aeolian Hall on Friday 





cry, my bow.” said the conductor, “because we are evening, November 18, in recital. 
leaving you here to teach your big clasa, while we go 

| hack to New York We will see you again next sum- 
mer 1 do not cry because I am not one of you any 


more, but because of missing you as a poker opponent. 
Ruffo and Arimondi are far better players than you, 
and while 1 have a cinch with you, I will have hard 
if picking to win a few dollars from those two maestri of 
I} alas and colores, which means that they get too many 
straights and flushes to suit me.” 


Ss) 7S 











EDGAR SCHOFIELD, 
the baritone, who has just returned from a tour 
of fouk weeks with Geraldine Farrar, having 
appeared in eighteen concerts in the Middle 
Western and Eastern States. Owing to his 
LOUIS KAZZE, many recital engagements, Mr. Schofield has 
been compelled to resign his position as soloist 
at St. Bartholomew's Church in New York. 





pianist, who made an excellent impression at his recent debut recital in 
Philadelphia. 
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JOSEF HOFMANN ENJOYING 
HIMSELF 
The accompanying snapshots show 
how Josef Hofmann spent part of his 
time while he was vacationing last 
summer in Maine, where he enjoyed 
F. X. ARENS. himself yachting, swimming, and in 
other ways as shown in the photo- 
graphs, 





as a fisherman, with the fish and the 
baby. The fish was a royal chinook 
salmon, weight forty pounds, caught by 
Mr. Arens off Hood River, in the Colum- 
bia, 180 miles from the ocean, It took SkS 
7 thirty-five minutes to land this critter; 
3 caught with rod, hook and line. The 
{| bright babe is Mr. Arens’ granddaughter. 
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MILLIE RYAN AND HER CURTISS PLANE 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Millie Ryan, New York vocal teacher, spent part of the summer in 


California, where she indulged in her favorite recreation, 


Ryan is seen in her Curtiss plane just before ascending. 


IDA GEER WELLER, 
mezzo contralto, who gave a successful recital at Jor- 
dan Hall, Boston, October 27,the Boston Globe com- 
paring her interpretations to those of Julia Culp and 
Elena Gerhardt. Miss Weller will give another re- 
cital in Philadelphia on the afternoon of.November 10. 
(Morse photo, New York.) 


I. L. C. A. CONVENTION ECHOES. 


The above group of people prominent ir the music publishing business, who 
attended the recent I. li. C. A. convention in Chicago, included: (left to ment, 
right, kneeling) Thomas Quigley, professional manager M. Witmark & Sons, 


Mme. 
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JASCHA HEIFETZ ARRIVES IN SAN FRANCISCO 
The accompanying snapshot of the violinist was taken on 
board the 8. S. Manoa on which he arrived recently in the 
Western city on his way from Australia. Heifetz played 
two concerts in Honolulu to a gross business of over 
$7,000, the largest in the musical history of the garden 
spot in the Pacific. He opened his California tour in Los 
Angeles on November 4. His first New York recital will 
be in Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, December 17. 


CONDUCTOR WALTER ROTHWELL 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
third season of that organization opened with a pair 
of concerts on October 21 and 22, and Mr. Rothwell 
won a great personal triumph, being recalled repeat- 
edly after each number and tendered a real ovation 
at the intermission. He directed a program that con- 
tained such varied items as the Brahms first sym- 
phony, Gliere’s “The Sirens,” the adagietto from 
Vahler’s fifth symphony, and “The Ride of the Wal- 
kueres.” The response of his men demonstrated what 
splendid training he has given the orchestra in the 
few seasons it has been organized. 


JEAN HAUSKNECHT, 
bass-faggottist, the first in 
America to play the instru- 
“seventy-five years 
young,” and still active. He 
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Chicago branch; Robert D. Taylor, branch manager, Department “0,” Wit- 
mark’s Chicago office; Charles Fonteyn Manney, composer, who was repre- 
senting Ditson at the convention; (left to right, standing) Harold O. Low- 
den, composer, representing Heidelberg Press; Harry Holbrook, manager of 
the Feist Chautauqua Department, of Chicago; Mr. Nednery, of Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge; N. V. Joseph, chairman of the Music Publishers’ Com- 
mittee and of the New York branch of Witmark’s; Geoffrey O’Hara, com- 
poser; Clay Smith, vice-president of the I. L. OC. A. and chairman of the 
music committee; Gertrude Payne, pianist, connected with Gamble-Hinged 
Music Company; Edmond Graham, composer and publisher of his own songs, 
and Mrs. Clay Smith. (Picture taken by Bob Morningstar.) 


played under Henschel, Leopold 
Damrosch, Seidl, Thomas, and 
in 1872 was a member of the 
Gilmore Band, in the big Bos- 
ton Jubilee. Last season he 
traveled with the “Chu Chin 
Chow” company as far as the 
Pacific coast, and his evident 
youth and enjoyment of his 
work are known to all with 
whom he comes in contact. 


ESTHER DALRB, 
soprano, who has been filling several dates during September 
and October, has just returned to New York, where she ts 
preparing an interesting program for her annual recital 
which takes place at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday after 
noon, November 23. 


NELSON ILLINGWORTH 
the much-talked-of Austra 
lian baritone, and his little 
Hermine 
Isaacs The piquant little 


com poser-friend, 


maid has quite won Mr, Il 
lingworth, for, although only 
six years of age, Hermine 
has already composed many 
charming little pieces 


= ~» 
ADELINA PATTI NOAR, 
soprano, who made an excellent impression on Novem 


ber 3 when she appeared in “Tannhauser” with the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
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(Continued from page 35.) 


Terre Haute, Ind., October 22, 1921.—Harold Bauer 
gave the first concert of this season’s Artist Course on 
October 17, and scored a tremendous success on this, his 
first, recital appearance in the city, This splendid artist held 
the undivided attention of a thoroughly appreciative audi- 
ence throughout the program which was worthy of the sold- 
out house it had attracted. 

This course, which is presented by George Jacob, also 
includes the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra with Eugene 
Ysaye, conductor, January 17; Jascha Heifetz, February 
27, and Mme. Schumann-Heink, March 23. 


Toledo, Ohio, October 17, 1921.—-The Toledo Sym- 
phony Orchestra, an organization made up of the theater 
musicians and talented amateurs of the city plans to give 
six concerts this winter. It is expected the orchestra will 
be made self supporting by an extensive sale of tickets 
to all civic organizations. Lewis H. Clement has been 
reelected conductor. 

Ihe Euridice Club, which has endeared itself to all 
concert goers for many years, will give two concerts in 
the Coliseum. Royal Dadmun, baritone, will be the soloist 
for its first concert, and Queena Mario will assist the 
club at the second concert. Mrs, Otto Sand will direct. 


Walter Ryder announces that the Orpheus Club will 
bring James Hamilton, tenor, to assist the chorus at a 
presentation of a cantata for male voices. Margaret 


Matzenauer will be the club’s soloist at its spring concert. 

The Toledo Choral Society, under the able direction of 
Mary Willing Megley, has resumed rehearsals. On its 
ambitious program are Cesar Franck’s “Beatitudes” and 
Elgar’s “Caractacus.” 

Epsilon Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, located 
at the Toledo Conservatory of Music, has begun its seven- 
teenth year of activity. Several programs of interest are 
planned for the season. 

Conservatories and music schools report a satisfactory 
enrollment of pupils at the opening of the school year. 
Many additions to the faculties of the schools are an 
nounced. Minnie Hirsch, graduate and teacher of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, comes to the Toledo Conserva- 
tory; Oswald Blake, of Philadelphia, will head the vocal 
department of the same _ institution. Ninon Romaine, 
pianist, will head the piano department of the American 
School of Music. Josef Martin takes the place of Jan 
Chiapusso as head of the piano faculty of the Institute of 
Musical Art. Max E. Florio has severed his connection 
with the Toledo Conservatory of Music and has opened a 
studio in the Collingwood Hall. J. Harold Harder resigned 
his position as organist and choir master of the First 
Reformed Church to accept a similar position with Epworth 
M. E. Church; Mr. Harder is also the accompanist for 
the Toledo Choral Society and the Orpheus Club. 


Troy, N. Y., October 31, 1921.—The outstanding 
music event in Troy during October was the recital by Mabel 
Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, at 
Music Hall, October 25. The concert was the first this 
season under the management of Satie Ehrlich, who an- 
nounces as the second of the series a two-piano recital, 
February 8, by Josef and Rosina Lhevinne. Miss Ehrlich 
is also to manage a concert for the Troy Woman’s Club in 
May. The Garrison concert was a splendid success and the 
program proved a genuine musical treat. Miss Garrison 
has appeared in Troy before. In addition to an aria from 
“The Barber of Seville,” a group of French songs, and other 
arias, she gave a delightful group of folk songs in which 
again the diversified talents of the singer had a wide scope. 

Grace M. Vandermark, a pupil of Clara Stearns of the 
Troy Conservatory of Music, has been engaged as organist 
of the Memorial Methodist Church. 

Mrs. William T. Lawrence, soprano, has resigned from 
the choir of the Third Street Temple, which position she 
has held for fifteen years. She is succeeded by Norma 
Vannier Catricala, 

The first of a series of student recitals was given at the 
Troy Gonservatory of Music, Thursday evening, by Walter 
Marland, Josephine W einbrecht, Emma Allen, Warren 
Rommell, Arman Arakelian, Elizabeth Christensen, Flor- 
ence Burger and Marion Bennett. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Church, Rev. Dr. Henry R. Free- 
man is giving a series of lectures on “Music and Musicians” 
on Sunday evenings. Dr. Freeman discusses the lives of 
the composers, and the vested choir under the direction of 
Richard P. Law renders selections composed by the musi- 
cian considered. 


Tulsa, Okla.—(See letter on another page.) 


Waterbury, Conn., October 23, 1921.— Waterbury 
opened its musical season with a fine concert, given October 
18 in Buckingham Hall, under the management of Paul 
Prentzel, the artists being Carmela Ponselle, Grace Wag- 
ner (soprano) and Renato Zanelli (baritone), the latter 
taking the audience by storm. 

On the afternoon and evening of October 19 concerts 
were given by the United States Marine Band, under the 
leadership of Commander William H. Santelmann, the 
proceeds being given to the Visiting Nurses’ Association. 

The Masonic Choir, with Arthur H. Turner, of Spring- 
field, Mass., as leader, began its thirteenth season this 
week, rehearsing for its annual concert. 

The Waterbury Choral Club, under the leadership of 
Isaac B. Clark, has decided to vary its usual rule and give 
a miscellaneous concert first. An oratorio will be taken up 
by the club later. 

Prof. John L. Bonn, leader of the Concordia Singing 
Society, has felt obliged to give up that leadership because 
of the exacting nature of his duties at St. Margaret’s 
Church where he is organist, and on account of his large 
number of pupils. No successor to Prof. Bonn has as yet 
been chosen. 

Mrs. W. P. Ogden, accompanist of the Choral Club and 
well known as an organist, has recently won a scholarship 
at the Guilmant Organ School in New York. 

An interesting service was held at the state Masonic 
Home in Wallingford, October 23, under the auspices of 
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Waterbury Ngeons, at which a feature of the program was 
the singing of the chorus choir of the First Congregational 
Church, Waterbury, under the direction of Alvin E. Gil- 
lett, the choir numbering forty-two voices. 


Wichita, Kan., October 17, 1921—At present the pub- 
lic is arousing its interest in the coming Municipal Series. 
The course, as heretofore, is managed by the municipality 
with W. A. Wadsworth, local manager, and Lucius Ades, 
directing the course. All concerts will be in the Forum, 
the acoustic properties of which have been improved if not 
entirely perfected. The list is not as wholly musical as in 
former seasons. It includes Ralph Dunbar’s Company in 
“Carmen”; Mrs. Fiske in “Wake Up, Jonathan”; Arthur 
Middleton, ritone, and Ethelynde Smith, soprano; Dr. 
Cadman, in a lecture; the Cherniavsky Trio; Schumann- 
Heink; Will Irwin, lecture; Salzedo Harp Ensemble, with 
Mile. Gondre, French soprano; Vasa Prihoda, violinist, and 
Ver Haar, contralto. The advance seat sale promises a 
large attendance. 

It is somewhat of a question whether or not the course 
sponsored by the city disallows other managerial activity, 
but Mrs. L. K. Brown is anticipating a renewal of last sea- 
son’s work with a short three or four number course at the 
Crawford. She has announced Heifetz definitely booked, 
but the other members are as yet not finally arranged. 

Every season a symphony orchestra project bobs up. P. 
Hans Flath has a plan for a three years’ organization, 
financed privately by public spirited music lovers, and ex- 
pects to organize it this season. 

Wichita music circles have an added member in Lena 
Weight, pianist, who has opened a studio in the Winne 
Building. Miss Weight is a post-graduate of the American 
Conservatory, Chicago. 

In view of the coming annual state meet of the Kansas 
State Music Teachers’ Association, which comes to Wichita 
this season, an effort is being made to reorganize the former 
Musicians’ Club. The club has been inactive several sea- 
sons. It was originally made up of professional musicians, 
principally teachers of the city, but the new plan is to 
broaden its scope of membership to include all musicians 
and some of the music lovers in its membership. While the 
impetus to reorganize may be fundamentally an outgrowth 
of the coming state meet, it is the plan of the musicians to 
make it a last organization. Wichita needs just such a 
body. The music interests are widely scattered at present. 

Five thousand dollars was the amount expended during 
the past summer season for band concerts in the parks. This 
came out of the park budget. 

Terry Ferrell, Wichita violinist, the National Federated 
Club winner two seasons ago, is filling concert dates in 
Kansas. Hope Hardie, violinist, for six years in Lyceum 
and Chautauqua work, is teaching at the State Normal 
School at Emporia, Kan., this season. Both violinists are 
pupils of Ralph Brokaw at Wichita. 

Theodore Lindberg, president of the Wichita College of 
Music, reports the largest enrollment this fall in the school’s 
history. The faculty concerts the past month (two in num- 
ber) gave all members ample opportunity to be heard, and 
both programs were finely attended. 

The Midian Shrine Band, Tracy York director, is the 
largest band of the city, well organized of fifty pieces, and 
is holding regular rehearsals apropos of a series of con- 
certs at the temple. 


Worcester, Mass., November 5, 1921.—The winter 
concert season in Worcester had a brilliant opening, Novem- 
ber 1, when the Philharmonic Society of New York, Joseph 
Stransky conductor, came to Worcester and gave a concert 
under the management of Albert Steinert. A crowded 
house greeted this organization and Grace Wagner, the as- 
sisting artist. It was a splendid performance the orchestra 
gave, and a delighted audience showed its appreciation by 
generous applause after the different numbers and by rising 
and applauding long after the last note of “The Master- 
singers” had been sounded, Miss Wagner made a pleasing 
impression and showed that the fame that has come to her 
was won by merit. 

The choir of Plymouth Church, one of the largest in fhe 
city, won new laurels last night when it appeared in “The 
P iigrim Pageant,” presented by the Woman's Association of 
the church in Tuc ke ee Hall. This church chorus, which 
is directed by Dr. A. J. Harpin, who is also bass soloist in 
the church and director of the Philharmonic Society, is now 
rehearsing for the musical evenings which it gives once a 
month and for the holiday season. 

A demonstration of orchestral music by the Worcester 
Consolidated High School Orchestra, at the Worcester 
County School Teachers’ Convention in Mechanics Hall, 
was an unusual feature and brought the performers well 
merited praise from nearly 3,000 instructors from educa- 
tional institutions in all parts of the country. Arthur J. 
Dann, conductor of the orchestra composed of pupils of 
the four high schools, called upon pupils to illustrate vari- 
ous instruments. The pupils showed skill in the demonstra- 
tion and charmed with their playing. 


Youngstown, Ohio, October 12, 1921—The Monday 
Musical Club’s busy twenty-third season was inaugurated 
October 10 with a recital by Sue Harvard at Moose Hall, 
the event attracting a large audience that included not a 
few standees. Miss Harvard sang arias by Mozart, Puc- 
cini and Massenet, French, Italian and English songs and 
ballads plus several encores demanded by the hearty ap- 
plause. Meriting special mention is her unusually distinct 
enunciation, even in songs of such coloratura character as 
Brown's “Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Vary,” where not a 
syllable of the text was lost. As pleasing to the ears of 
connoisseurs was her spinning out of long sustained tones 
to an inaudible pianissimo. Carl Bernthaler proved an ef- 
ficient and artistic accompanist. 

Several talented pupils of the master class of piano in- 
struction given here during the summer by Pasquale Tal- 
larico, of the Peabody Conservatory’s artist faculty (Balti- 
more), prevailed upon the young Italian pianist to con- 
tinue their instruction by making monthly visits to this 
city. Tallarico will come to Youngstown two days each 
month and on each visit will present public lecture-recitals. 
The first of his series of nine was presented at Ursuline 
Hall, September 27. Compositions on Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann and Chopin, Liszt’s twelfth rhapsody and Mrs, H. 
H. A. Bedch’s new prelude and fugue were explained and 
interpreted. Mrs. Beach’s finely written work was particu- 
larly interesting. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


AMERICAN MUSIC FEATURED AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


“The Star Spangled Banner” 


and “Battle Hymn of the Republic” Played When General Pershing Laid the First Congres- 


sional Medal Ever Given to.an Alien on the Grave of an Unknown British Soldi'er—Moriz Rosenthal Begins 
His Series of Concerts—Chaliapin Sings—Magdeleine Du Carp Pleases—Also Myra Hess 


London, October 2t, 1921.—Moriz Rosenthal began his 
series of seven historical recitals last Saturday afternoon 
in Wigmore Hall, playing Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Rameau, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Hummel, together with a few lesser 
lights in the earlier musical firmament. 

AMERICAN Music AT WESTMINSTER. 

Another event has been recorded in the voluminous 
archives of Westminster Abbey. General Pershing laid 
the first Congressional medal ever given to an alien on the 
grave of the unknown British warrior, the organ played 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” and the bands outside 
flooded the ancient church with the strains of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” What a strange intrusion must this 
have seemed to the shades of the Tudors, the Plantagenets, 
the Normans, the Saxons, resting under the stones of West- 
minster Abbey! Sebert, King of the east Saxons, was 
buried there in 616. If the fires and rioting outside the 
Abbey did not affect him when William the Conqueror 
was crowned within it on Christmas Day, 1066, no mere 
brass bands and organs are likely to disturb him. In 1785, 
John Stafford Smith, who is generally credited with the 
tune which Francis Scott Key selected for his “Star 
Spangled Banner” words, was appointed a lay vicar of 
Westminster Abbey. 

CHALIAPIN SINGs. 

Chaliapin’s second London recital was given last Mon- 
day in Queen’s Hall, which was packed from cellar to 
garret by Russians, Prussians, and those who had been 
induced to remain Englishmen. The singer’s mighty voice 
and the surging crowds would both have been more at 
ease in Albert Hall. Chaliapin sang Russian songs for 
English money, which was probably more to the artist’s 
taste than singing English songs for Russian money. His 
motto is: Never trouble roubles till roubles trouble you. 
I very much doubt if many listeners thought about the 
starving multitudes in Russia while they were entranced 
by the singer. 

THe CHARM OF MAGDELEINE Du Carpe. 

Magdeleine Du Carp has quickly established herself in 
the estimation of Londoners as a pianist of the first rank. 
I was particularly interested in hearing the feminine graces 
and traces of sentiment she put into Balakirew’s showy 
and disconnected “Islamey” fantasia—a work which the 
exceedingly brilliant and dashing Brailowsky had played 
with so much fire and fury in the same Wigmore Hall a 
few days before Magdeleine Du Carp’s second recital, last 
Wednesday evening. Her technical skill is equal to all de- 


FEDERATION OF MUSIC STUDY 
CLUBS’ ACTIVE IN SOUTHEAST 


Musical Propaganda Being Carried Into Tiniest Hamlet 
Throughout Entire Section—Marie Tiffany Opens 
Atlanta’s Musical Season—Notes 

Atlanta, Ga., October 30, 1921.—Nan B. Stephens, of At- 
lanta, president of the South Atlantic division of the National 
Federation of Music Study Clubs, has returned from a tour 
of her district, and brings a most interesting report of the 
activities of her organization and of its wonderfully fertile 
field, which is beginning to show a grateful growth. It is 
the Federation’s idea that there is as great a crying need for 
music in the country schools as in the city, and Miss 
Stephens reports that the country people are exhibiting a 
most praiseworthy spirit in accepting what the federation 
is offering. 

“The work of the federation in this district is to estab- 
lish music clubs in the country schools,” said Miss Stephens, 
“where the literature and ideas planned for their cultural 
advancement can be sent to them regularly. If we are to 
have a truly musical nation we must begin with the junior 
clubs in ‘city and country. The federation’s growth in the 


South Atlantic district in less than two years is truly re- 
markable—from twelve clubs to ninety. North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida have nearly 5,000 


members. The distance from Greensboro, N. C., the farthest 
point north, to Key West, Fla., the southern point, is greater 
than from Atlanta to New Y ork, a twenty-six hour trip.’ 

Miss Stephens’ enthusiasm over the work done by the 
federation in this district is easily understood, when one 
realizes that the interior of its states have been con 
sidered appallingly illiterate. The federation, by instilling 
a profound love for music in the adolescent mind of these 
illiterates is building a mighty structure, for this love of 
music will naturally lead the child into other fields of 
learning. 

The next biennial convention of the National Federation 
of Music Study Clubs will be held in this district, in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., in 1923, and every music study club in the 
South will combine to work for its success. It is hoped 
that the district will have distinguished itself even more 
by the time for the biennial convention, and every club from 
the tiniest hamlet to Atlanta is on its tip-toes to accom- 
plish that aim. 

Notes. 

Marie Tiffany, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
whose concert in Atlanta September 24 opened the music 
season here, arranged a special children’s concert at Eggles- 
ton Memorial Hall, when she opened the music season for 
the Juvenile Music Study Club, 

Rene Hemery, concert violinist and first violinist of the 
Howard Theater Concert Orchestra, and Mrs. Charles 
Dowman, pianist and president of the Atlanta Music Study 
Club, appeared in recital at Cable Hall, and were received 
by an enthusiastic audience, Marie Tiffany being a special 
guest. Among the most popular numbers ‘which Mr. Hem- 
ery offered were Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso” and a 
Grieg composition. 

The regular Wednesday afternoon concert at Edison 
Hall was, as usual, quite a success. These concerts are 
regular weekly affairs, given by the officials of the Edison 
Company, and admission is by invitation only. Twice a 
month evening recitals are given, and tickets to these are 


but she avoids the besetting sin of too many 
female pianists in striving to imitate a man. There are 
several male pianists whom I should like to advise to 
imitate the charm of Magdeleine Du Carp, however. 


mands, 


A FEMININE PIANIST. 

Myra Hess is another woman who plays the piano to 
delight rather than astonish her hearers. Her. program 
of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, in Wigmore Hall last Tues- 
day evening was certainly not chosen for its femininity. 
Printed music is cold and lifeless. It is a form into which 
the performer must breathe life and impart a spirit. The 
young ladies who get the three B's into their bonnets usually 
try to fit the wrong kind of spirit into the printed form. 
Bach is made sentimentally expressive and the pedal is 
relied upon to blur the outline. Beethoven loses his breadth 
and rhythmical virility, and Brahms becomes colorlessly 
dull, ; 

Into none of these pitfalls did Myra Hess stumble. The 
tone quality and the impulsive accent was as feminine as 
Sarah Bernhardt's voice was when she appeared as Ham 
let. Her success was most unqualified and she was many 
times recalled to the platform by a large audience. 


Eats CHEESE, 


afternoon last week | 
Sarah Fischer, 


SARAH 


met the young Can 
hurrying along the Strand. 


One sunny 
adian soprano, 


| conducted her to Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese, where Dr. 
Johnson, David Garrick, Oliver Goldsmith, Burke, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, used to meet for their famous suppers 


long ago, and got her to tell me about her recent London 
appearances and her forthcoming concert tour in her native 
land, beginning at Montreal. In the fullness of timé the 
artistic doings of La Belle Canadienne will find their way 
into the columns of the Musicat Courter. Sarah Fischer 
agreed with me that our present ae, which was 
fixed by Julius Cesar and doctored up by Gregory XIII 
in 1582, now needs a thorough overhauling. Justice to 
musical artists and music critics alike demands three Sat- 
urday afternoons in every week. One Saturday afternoon 
a week is manifestly absurd. Tomorrow Katharine Good- 
son, Moiseiwitsch, Pouishnoff and Rosenthal all play the 
piano at once, but in different halls, of course. The Car! 
Rosa Opera Company at Covent Garden and the Gilbert 
and Sullivan performance at Princes Theater also invite 
me at the selfsame hour, Matters are just as bad in New 
York. Perhaps the Peace Conference at Washington will 
take notice of my appeal, but I have my doubts. 
CLARENCE Lucas, 
sold at a nominal figure. These concerts are playing a 
great part in the development of Atlanta’s musical taste and 
are much appreciated. The featured singer at the most re- 
cent concert was E. W. Allen, a pupil of Signor Volpi. 
He has a fine baritone voice, which he used most capably 
It has become quite the custom with the Woman's Club, 
ever on the alert to foster artistic talent in sons and daugh- 
ters of the city and of the South, to launch the professional 
careers of musicians, G iladys Wheless, the possessor of a 
beautiful lyric soprano voice, who has wanted to make her 
professional debut in Atlanta, will be given that opportunity. 
The United Sacred Harp Musical Association’s seven 
teenth annual convention has just come to a brilliant close 
in Atlanta, and has been described as one of the most su 
cessful conventions ever held here. P.G. 


“Miss Bobby” Besler in Costume Recitals 


“Miss Bobby” Besler made her third appearance in 
Providence, R. I., on November 2, presenting a program 
of children’s songs. According to the Journal of that 
city: “As vital as a child, but with the maturity of vision 
which shows unusual understanding of and sympathy for 
the child, Miss Besler interpreted the wistfulness, the 
lovable naughtiness, and the adorable charm of the child 
in groups of songs that won the approval of the audience.” 


43 


This recital was held at Memorial Hall and was for the 
benefit of the Vassar College salary endowment fund. 
After an appearance in Scranton the critic of the Repub- 
lican stated: “From the moment she appeared in her 
little girl’s frock of pink linen, through the five different 
parts of her unique program to her last acknowledgment 
of the delighted appreciation of her audience, “Miss 
Bobby” Besler held the interest and attention of her listen 
ers enchanted.” 


Echoes of the Flonzaleys’ European Tour 


The recent Continental tour of the Flonzaley Quartet 
was a strenuous and compact one, covering as it did five 
different countries in the brief space of ten days (Switzer 
land, Holland, Belgium, France and England)—a tour de 
force, as traveling in itself has been made doubly complex 
with the ironbound rules of passports and customs hedging 
one in on all sides. 

The first concert of the European tout 
Winterthur, a quaint old Swiss town, under the 
the Musikcollegium, an institution which was founded more 
than two centuries ago, and which has since rendered inval 
uable service to the cause of art, introducing scores of new 
artists and new works. 

In Amsterdam the concert had quite a popular character, 
being organized by the Art Society, whose aim is to give 
to the people who cannot afford to go to many concerts a 
chance to hear the best artists and the best new productions 
The big hall of the Concertgebouw in which the Flonzaleys 
played was crowded to the doors, holding what was prob 
ably a record-breaking audience for chamber music (nearly 
4,000 people). 

Then came Brussels, a fashionable concert, 
Jeanne Pepyn, whose generosity has already rendered many 
services to Belgian art The included many mu 
sical notabilities, among them the director of the Comserva 


took place in 
auspices of 


organized by 


audience 


tory. 
And for Paris, where the most ambitious program was 
played, ranging from Haydn to Stravinsky, all the prin 


cipal critics and the big musical stars were present, eager to 
hear the Enesco quartet, a work which the Flonzaleys are 
going to introduce to America this season. 

Finally, London came with the host of faithful Flonzaley 
devotees who are always ready to pay them homage 

The American tour of the Flonzaley Quartet opened No 
vember at Middlebury, Conn., and lasts until the first week 
of April 


College 


piano recital in the chapel of 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa., on the eve 
ning of October 24. The program was a most interesting 
one, and according to press reports she scored a decided 
success. This is Miss Moyer’s second year as a member 
of the faculty of the music department at Westminster 
College, of which Per Nielsen is the director 


Ella Moyer Plays at Westminster 


Ella iN Moyer Rave a 


Francis Rogers Gives Address 
Francis Rogers addressed the Association of Private 
School Teachers at a meeting held Thursday, November 10 
at Miss Chandor’s School on Sixty-second street. His sub 
ject was “The Advantage of Voice-Training for Everybody.’ 


LEARN THE FLUTE 


Miss Magdelene Merck 


teaches this interesting instrument to children and adults 


133 West 70th Street New York 








Phone Col, 10247 


GARIBALDI ARRIGHI 


The Natural Italian Way of Singing 
Teacher of Elizabeth Celli; Rogers; Russi; Marco; Dillon; ete. 


placing and perfecting of the 
Oratorio, Concert, Stage 





Specialist in the rapid development, 
voice. Professional inducements, Church, 
and Opera. 

Telephone: Columbus 0554. 


Studio: 2104 Broadway at 73rd St., New York City 
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HEMPEL 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


MANAGEMENT OF FRIEDA HEMPEL 
164 Madison Avenue, New York 
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FRENCH SOPRANO 


CONCERTS and RECITALS 
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Telephone, Riverside 0794 


Address: 





838 Wes End Avenue - 7 


New York City 
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OSCAR SEAGLE, B2ritone 


Now Teaching in New York City 
131 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Applications may be sent to ISABELLE STRANAHAN, Secretary, at the above address 














FAUSTO CAVALLINI 


Leading Tenor with Scotti Grand Opera Company 


Address: careJALFREDO MARTINO, 329 West 85th Street 


New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ANNA PAVLOWA ENDS SEASON HERE 
AFTER FINE SERIES OF PERFORMANCES 


New Yorkers Flock to the Manhattan All Week to See the Famous Dancer and Her Splendid Ballet—Many Repetitions 
Fail to Keep Auditors Away or to Quench the Enthusiasm 


Monpay, Novemser 7, 

The Fairy Doll” was the feature of Monday evening's 
performance and attracted as much interest as upon former 
oceasions. It was preceded by the “Coppelia” ballet, in 
which Hilda Butsova, as Swanilda, was delightful. Mme. 
Pavlowa made other appearances in the “Swan” and “Mex- 
ican Dance,” arousing her admirers to great heights of en- 
thusiasm. In “The Fairy Doll” ballet she was indeed a 
vision of loveliness and exquisite grace. The good sized 
audience seemed to enjoy the entire bill and gave frequent 
demonstrations of approval. 


Turspay, November 8 (MATINEE) 


Che Election Day matinee attracted a large audience to 
the Pavlowa performance at the Manhattan Opera 
House And it is needless to add that there was not the 
least cause for disappointment. Paviowa appeared in “all 
her glory” and was warmly received by her admirers—as 
she always 1s 

The feature of the program, many numbers of which had 
heen given here previously, was “The Fairy Doll,” in which 
the other members of the company lent valuable support, 
principally among them being Mlle. Butsova, M Zalewski, 
M. Pianowski and Laurent Novikoff. This ballet is one of 
the most picturesque and charming in the dancer's reper- 
tory, and it always comes in for a large share of the audi- 
ence’s favor 

In the divertissements, prominent numbers were “The 
Swan,” a dance that only Pavlowa can do; “Pirates’ Dance,” 
killfully rendered by Laurent Novikoff, and a_ lovely 
Greek Dansante.” 

lhe orchestra, under Theodor Stier, assisted the dancers, 
playing the opening overture from “Oberon.” 


witness 


besides 
Turspay, November 8 (EveNING) 

\ capacity audience attended the performance, Tuesday 
evening, November 8 The program opened with “The 
Magic Finte,” in which Mlle, Butsova and corps de ballet 
distinguished themselves This was followed by “Dio- 
nysus,” with Pavlowa and Laurent Novikoff in the leading 
roles, assisted by a staff of exceptionally capable dancers. 
\ group of seven divertissements concluded the perform- 
ance, consisting of “Pizzicato,” “Gavotte Pavlowa,” “Voices 
of Spring,” “Gopack,” “Anitra’s Dance,” “Moment Musi- 
cale” and “Bacchanale.” 

Pavlowa was a vision of loveliness, and her dignified and 
fascinating presentation of the “Gavotte,” which she danced 
with M. Warzinski, was redemanded. She closed the pro- 
gram with “Bacchanale,” and, despite the late hour, was re- 
called numerous times, 

Wepnespay, Novemper 9 (EveNninG) 

It was the overture to Weber’s “Oberon” which opened 
the program on Wednesday evening, November 9. This 
was followed by “Amarilla,” a ballet in one act, wherein 
Pavlowa as Amarilla, a young gypsy, danced with an aban- 
don and charm which held much of athletic vigor. In this 
ballet the charming Watteau figures, dancing the minuet, 
make a lovely picture against the Versaillesque background. 
Pavlowa, Novikoff (as her brother), and the rest of the 
gypsy band appear in high contrast to dance for the amuse- 


ment of the courtiers, the work forming a novel channel 
for -her splendidly vital art. Then followed “The Polish 
Wedding,” to music by Krupinski, based on Polish national 
songs. A riot of colorful costumes and dance music was 
the setting for the gay wedding festivities. As the Polish 
bride, Pavlowa was the personification of girlish grace, 
daintiness and coquetry. It would be hard to imagine a 
greater contrast than that to be found between her roles in 
these two works. Pianowski was the bridegroom, Zalewski 
the bride’s father, and Mlle. Wittich her mother. 

Part III of the program consisted of six divertissements, 
in only two of which Pavlowa appeared. These were as 
the very lovely “California Poppy” to music of Tschaikow- 
sky, and in the Russian dance (Tschaikowsky-Rubinstein) 
which formed the finale and which likewise enlisted the 
services of Mme. Karavaieff and Nowicki, Miles. Lindow- 
ska, Will, Friede, Coles, LaFranchi, Ward and Glynde. 

The other divertissements included “Warrior’s Dance,” 
by Laurent Novikoff; “En sourdine,” Hilda Butsova and 
M. Dumbrowski; minuet, Mlles, Lindowska, Stuart, Mme. 
Warzynski, Pianowski, and “Obertass,” with Miles, Lin- 
dowska, Frieda, Glytide, es Wittich, Mme. Varjin- 
ski, Zalewski, Demoslawski and Nowitzki. 

Tuurspay, November 10, 

The audience had an unusual treat on Thursday evening, 
when Mme. Pavlowa appeared in both the ballets as well as 
in the divertissements. First came “The Fairy Doll” and 
then a repetition of “The Polish Wedding” that made the 
same hit it did on its first production on the previous even- 
ing. In the divertissements there was the Pavlowa gavotte, 
and they ended with the Glazounoff “Bacchanale.” It was 
a fine evening’s entertainment, in which the work of Mme. 
Butsova and Monsieur Dombrowski in a Pierrot and Pier- 
rette dance deserves a special word. 

Fripay, NovemMser 11 

“Fairy Tales” and “Dionysus,” which were repeated on 
the Friday evening's program, attracted as much interest 
as upon former occasions, Anna Pavlowa, a vision of charm 
and grace, coming in for many plaudits during the after- 
noon. There is nothing that can be said about this delight- 
ful dancer that has not been said before. She is always a 
joy to her admirers. Other numbers in which Pavlowa 
appeared were “The Swan” and “Mexican Dance.” In the 
latter she was ably assisted by Pianowski, Mlle. Stuart and 
Coles, and Mmes. Domoslawski and Kunowitch. Other 
dances in which members of the company took part com- 
pleted an interesting and entertaining bill, 

SaturpAy, NoveMBER 12 (MATINEE) 

A large audience attended the final matinee given by Anna 
Pavlowa and her company at the Manhattan Opera House, 
“The Polish Wedding” being the favored offering of the 
bill, while “Amarilla” was a close second. Other shorter 
ballets, in which both the dancer and her assisting artists 
took part, rounded out a delightful program. 

Pavlowa could go on indefinitely appearing in this city 
and still draw many admirers. Her art is superb, and, no 
matter how often she repeats her ballets, there is always 
something new and refreshing to discover. It is needless 
to add that she was tendered a hearty reception. 


ALEXANDER SILOTI A MASTER MUSICIAN AND. PIANIST 


Specially Written for the Musical Courier by Lazaze Saminsky 


The flood of foreign musicians pouring into America is 
not at all unordered. It reminds one, on the contrary, of a 
naval battle where small gunboats and torpedo ships pro- 
ceed first, then follow the light cruisers, and finally the 
heavy dreadnaughts join the field. 

America has seen the first waves, bringing some artists 
of smaller size, unknown even by name; then later many 
famous world virtuosi. Now the third wave is coming, 
men who are creators of the very principles of contempora- 
neous European art, their very leaders and.weathermakers ; 
nay—the big institutions themselves are slowly moving to 
these shores, which are evidently never tired of welcoming 
distinguished agents of world culture. I refer to the appear- 
ance of Richard Strauss and the coming visits of Vincent 
d'Indy and Alexander Siloti. 

Everybody recalls the charming and modest look of the 
young Siloti, sitting together with the great Liszt, whose 
beloved pupil he was. (See photograph herewith.) The early 
association with Liszt was not only preparing the way 
for Siloti, the pianist and keeper of the Lisztian traditions ; 
it also formed the man’s artistic prospects and revealed in 
him the nature of a great musical messenger of culture. 

Nothing less than a book could tell all Siloti has done for 
the cultural interchange between musical Russia and the 
Western world. He was a real czar of the musical world 
in Russia, holding a high social position and occupying the 
posts of director of the Philharmonic Academy in Moscow 
and its orchestra, director of the brilliant Petrograd Sym- 
phony, High Commissioner of the Imperial opera houses, 
and so on, 

He was the first propagandist of the works of the great- 
est Russian composers—Rachmaninoff, Scriabine, Medtner, 
Stravinsky and of the younger generation, Gniessin, Mias- 
covsky, Prokofiev, Steinberg. He familiarized the Russian 
listener with the works of Ravel, Debussy, Schénberg 
Albeniz, Percy Grainger and others. He was the first to 
perform in Petrograd the works of the noted Polish com- 
poser, Karol Szymanovsky, one of the most remarkable 
composers of our day, whose bigger compositions will soon 
be heard in New York. Siloti, himself conductor of bril- 
liant symphonic concerts, was continually bringing to Petro- 
grad the greatest world conductors. He was the first to 
invite Willem Mengelberg in 1909, when we, young students 
of the Petrograd Conservatory, watched Mengelberg’s in- 
comparable art. Nikisch, Weingartner, Lamoureux, Mottl, 
Schuch—all were guest conductors of Siloti’s concerts. It 
was on his recommendation that Albert Coates was ap- 
pointed first conductor of the Petrograd Imperial Opera 


House. The foremost world virtuosi like Rachmaninoff, 
Godowsky, Ysaye, Kochansky, Sauer, D’Albert, Marteau, all 
played at Siloti’s concerts and with Siloti, who is also a 


ALEXANDER SILOTI 
AND FRANZ LISZT. 


genius at accompanying and ensemble playing. One must 
add to all this that Siloti also accomplished some fine work 
editing and arranging for orchestra various classical works, 
particularly of J. S. Bach, of whose music Siloti is so splen- 
did an interpreter, 
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The energy, the eternal youth, the good will, the adoration 
of art living in this man, the clairvoyance and wonderful 
instinct for everything that is musically valuable endeared 
Siloti to the world of musicians everywhere. Here comes a 
man, who rendered priceless services to world music, her 
inspired propagandist dnd interpreter. No wonder that 
America and her musicians, who are benevolently greeting 
even artists of minor size, are preparing their heartiest wel- 
come for Alexander Siloti! 


Ethelynde Smith’s Recital “Truly Artistic” . 


That Ethelynde Smith’s recent song recital in Wheeling, 

’. Va., was an emphatic success is proven in the appended 

. ; 4 : 
salient paragraphs culled from the Wheeling Intelligencer : 

The recital given by Ethelynde Smith was truly an artistic per- 
formance, displaying evidence of superior vocal ability, and en 
hanced by the pleasing personality of the singer. A varied pro- 
gram was presented including, as numbers of contrasting charac- 
ter, selections from composers of classic renown, and songs written 
by present day musicians for juvenile Americans, : , 

Haydn's “Mermaid’s Song” was rendered with admirable skill 
and fine perception of the musical idea embodied in this delight- 
ful work, Three groups of German, French, and modern Russian 
songs, followed in succession, and of these it would be difficult to 
say which pleased the most. However, the spirited interpretation 
of Rubinstein’s “The Lark’ may justly be mentioned as holding 
the palm of excellence, as in this piece, the bird-like notes of Miss 
Smith’s lovely clear voice, fell in showers of gladness from an 
unclouded sky. 

A selection of twentieth century American songs formed a most 
attractive feature of the program, and these were followed by the 
beautiful aria, “The Spring Song of the Robin Woman” from 
Cadman’s opera, “Shanewis,” given with rare brilliancy of style. 

The ease with which the artist managed the widely ranged emo- 
tions expressed in the various numbers of her program proves her 
to be a woman of high culture, not only in the musical art, but 
also in the linguistic attainments evident in her faultless diction. 

The entire program was both educational and entertaining, and 
every listener was captivated. It is to be hoped that this, the first 
recital of the series, will be succeeded by others as satisfactory in 
every point, 


Bronislaw Huberman, Soloist with New York 
Philharmonic 


Bronislaw Huberman had a chance to show himself at 
his very best in performing the Beethoven violin concerto 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conduc- 
tor, at Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, November 12. 
The concerto gave him every opportunity to prove the splen- 
did musicianship which guides his playing, and never have 
his tones been so exquisite, his moulding of the technical 
dress of the work in the service of its musical content. It 
was the most notable playing of the work here for years. 
The audience was quick to appreciate what he offered them, 
and he was called back time after time at the end. Mr. 
Stransky led his men through the “Leonore” No. 3 over- 
ture and the fifth symphony, as well as playing the orches- 
tral part of the concerto with fine finish and sympathy for 
the soloist. Without doubt the Philharmonic as constituted 
this season is the best orchestra New York has had in years. 


Ponselle’s Opera Season Starts Busily 


Rosa Ponselle, the dramatic soprano star of the Metro- 
politan, was not called upon the first week of the season, as 
—since she always sang opposite Enrico Caruso—none of 
the operas of her repertory were on the initial list. How- 
ever, she is to lead off next Tuesday, singing the title role 
of “Aida” at Brooklyn; then comes an appearance at the 
gala performance which will probably take place on Satur- 
day evening, November 26, at which President Harding is 
expected to be among the guests; the next evening she will 
sing at the Sunday night concert, and in the following week 
will be called upon for Santuzza in “Cavalleria.” Miss 
Ponselle made her usual tremendous success at Washington 
last week, when, after singing as a member of the quartet 
at the services for the Unknown Soldier, she remained the 
following day especially to sing for Generalissimo Diaz. 


Rubinstein Member Honored 


Mrs. Harold Avery, for over twenty years a loyal member 
of the Rubinstein Choral, was one of ten women selected 
from the list of War Mothers for the reserved seats in the 
Amphitheater at Arlington, November 11, for the services 
at the burial of the unknown American Soldier. These 
ten American War Mothers acted as escorts to Mrs. R. 
Emmett Digney, the National American War Mother, who 
had the honor to lay the wreath for America on the grave 
of the unknown soldier. The Rubinstein Club sent a 
special wreath donated by Mrs. Terry, the wife of ex- 
Surgeon General Marshall O. Terry, which was placed by 
Mrs. Terry and Mrs. Avery for the Rubinstein Club where 
the commisisoners designated. 


Cisneros in “Salome” Performances 


Speculation in musical circles as to the possibility of the 
opera companies taking advantage of the present interest 
in Richard Strauss to give either his “Salome” or “Elek- 
tra,” brought out the names of the singers now here who 
have appeared in important performances of these operas. 
Among them, Mme. Cisneros, the American mezzo soprano, 
was mentioned as having sung Herodias to Mary Garden’s 
Salome when the Chicago Opera gave it in 1911, and it was 
also recalled that Cisneros sang the role of Clytemnestra in 
Strauss’ “Elektra” at La Scala, when the composer visited 
Milan to hear the Italian version—‘“the most musical,” as 
he then expressed himself, “of any of the performances up 
to that time.” This was the first performance of the opera 
outside of Germany. 


Pavlowa’s Final Appearance 


Pavlowa made her final New York bow for the season 
when she appeared in a familiar program at the Manhattan 
Opera House on Saturday evening last. It is unnecessary 
to say that the dancer came in for most of the evening’s 
honors and that she was tendered a reception that she will 
remember for a long time to come. 

Pavlowa_ revealed her usual skill and personal loveliness 
in “The Fairy Doll,” “Dionysus,” besides appearing in 
shorter numbers ‘such as “The Swan” and “Bacchanale.” 


McKinney Writes New Song 


The White-Smith Publishing Company, of Boston, has 
just accepted for publication “The Brown-Eye Tavern,” 
a new song by Howard Mckinney. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











Nrkiscn’s UNEXPECTED RETURN. 


Arthur Nikisch has just returned to Leipsic from South 
America, several weeks before he was expected. he rea- 
son for this early return is not known, but it is very likely 
that the South American boom in musical art has turned 
out to be a hothouse plant, and that the capacity of the 
audiences of Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, brought up 
on opera, has been much overestimated. 

Battistin1 Drives Bertin Opera Prices Up 

Mattia Battistini, whose tremendous success in concert 
was the first of the season’s sensations in Berlin, has been 
engaged for two guest performances at the Berlin Staatsoper. 
The sums which have to be paid to this artist are, of course, 
immense in comparison with German figures, and the prices 
of seats have had to be raised fivefold in consequence. A 
box seat for either “Rigoletto” or “Ballo in Maschera” 
costs 531 marks, and an orchestra seat 371 marks, or $93 
at normal exchange! These are by far the highest opera 
prices on record in Germany. The house at this rate will 
hold over 300,000 marks—nearly one-third of a million. 


AN AMERICAN MADE PROFESSOR OF THE BERLIN 
HocHscHULE. 

An unusual honor has just been conferred upon the Amer- 
ican vocal instructor, Louis Bachner, in Berlin, He has re- 
ceived a call as professor of singing at the National High 
School for Music, a place which has been vacant for some 
time and has been coveted by most of the leading vocal 
teachers of Germany. Before the war the famous Johannes 
Meschaert occupied the post, and ever since Director 
Schreker’s incumbency the management has looked about 
for a leading authority in voice training worthy of Ger- 
many’s first musical institution of learning. That the choice 
finally fell upon a man born and bred in America is all the 
more remarkable, as all the professors of the institution 
are legally Prussian state officials and are usually supposed 
to be German citizens. 

Bachner’s reputation as an authority in voice placing has 
been spreading in the last two years, and among his pupils 
are a number of the leading singers of the Berlin and other 
opera houses, including the favorite baritone, Heinrich 
Schlusnus; also Karin Branzell, contralto; Elise von Cato- 
pol, coloratura soprano, and Heckmarin-Bettendorf, soprano, 
all of the Berlin Opera; Kurt Taucher, tenor, of the Dres- 
den Opera, going to the Metropolitan in New York next 
season; Kraus, of Munich, and many others. 

Darius MitHAup’s Latest. 

The latest Paris revue, being produced at the Théatre 
Ba-Ta-Clan and bearing’ the profound title “Ah! oui!” 
contains a scene called “The Cow on the Roof,” by Jean 
Cocteau, music by Darius Milhaud, whose musical creed is 

“A bas WwW agner!” ’Nough said. 

WAGNER At La SCALA, 

The Scala in Milan, which is to reopen for the first time 
since the war on December 26, is going in for Wagner con- 
siderably, and is engaging leading German artists for these 
productions. It has already secured Helene Wildbrunn, of 
Berlin, for leading soprano roles, and Dr. Emil Schipper, 
the Munich baritone, for the part of Hans Sachs in the 

“Meistersinger.” 
THe Wortn’s Otpest Home or Music. 

The ancient Church of St. Catherine in Nuremberg, whose 
projected transformation into a concert hall was duly re- 
corded in the Musican Courter, has now been inaugurated 
in its new capacity. It holds over 1,000 seats, and in the 
deep chancel there is room for a full orchestra or chorus. 
The inaugural concert, conducted by Musical Director Bal- 
ling, very appropriately opened with the prelude to Wag- 
ner’s “Meiste rsinger.” The mastersingers’ guild, as is well 
known, had its headquarters in this church, which was 
built in the year 1295. Valuable carvings and frescoes 
dating from the Middle Ages have recently been uncovered 
in the interior, The refectory of the former church is to 
become a museum and archives of the German Sangerbund, 
which, together with the Nuremberg aldermen, is responsi- 
ble for the restoration. 

Bayreutu’s ProGRAM For 1923. 

The Bayreuth Festival Plays will, it seems, be definitely 
reéstablished in the summer of 1923. An announcement to 
this effect has been made by the central committee of the 
Allegemeine Richard Wagner Verein, which adds that the 
project is assured provided the success of its propaganda 
continues. The operas to be produced in 1923 are “Parsi- 
fal,” “Meistersinger” and the “Ring.” 

A Futurist “Surprise.” 

A new opera by Marinetti, the one-time leader of the 
futurists, has been produced in Naples. It is called “The 
Surprise,” and it evidently lived up to its name. The public 
raised such a rumpus that the opera had finally to be with- 
drawn from the repertory. 

KUNWALD CONDUCTING IN KONIGSBERG, 

The city of Konigsberg, separate d from the bulk of Ger- 
many by the Polish “corridor,” has been a heavy sufferer 
from the war. Although a very music loving community, 
it has had to abandon its Opera during and since the war. 
But it has managed to keep the Opera orchestra together 
and so has not been without orchestral music. Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, after his’ return from America, was promptly 
engaged as conductor. Now, it seems, the Opera itself has 
been resuscitated, a corporation of private citizens having 
supplied the capital. “Tannhauser,” “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” “Traviata” and some lighter operas have already been 
produced with excellent results. Kunwald directs the Wag- 
ner operas. 

JeritzA Ersatz, 

During Marie Jeritza’s absence from Vienna her place 
will be filled by guests from the Berlin Staatsoper, notably 
Barbara Kemp, Vera Schwarz and Lily Hafgren-Dinkela. 
It would be well for the Vienna Opera to look about for a 
permanent successor, for we have a hunch that Jeritza, if 
she makes half the hit in America that is expected, will not 
return to sing for Austrian crowns. 

SuHaAw vs. FA. 

A lawsuit under the German copyright act may be the 
outcome of a dispute about Leo Fall’s latest operetta, “Die 
Strassensangerin,” recently produced at the Metropole The- 
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ater in Berlin. Several critics, in reviewing the piece, 
pointed to Bernard Shaw’s “Pygmalion” (which, by the 
way, is very popular in Germany) as the probable basis of 
the plot. This was promptly denied by author and pro- 
ducer. It seems, however, that early in the summer the 
publishers of the German edition of Shaw’s plays were ap- 
proached by the manager of the theater with regard to an 
operetta version of the play, to be prepared by the trans- 
later of Shaw. These negotiations foundered on Shaw’s 
refusal to allow the play to be thus used. With this cir- 
cumstantial evidence and the judgment of the critics to 
back them, the Shaw contingent may yet succeed in get- 
ting an injunction or a judgment for damages. 


Hans Hess Makes Address at Port Arthur 
Rotary Club Luncheon 


Hans Hess, the cellist, while in Port Arthur, Tex., a few 
days ago, where he filled two recital engagements, was 
uest of the Port Arthur Rotary Club at its luncheon, Mr. 
less, called upon to speak, pointed out in his remarks the 
growing understanding between the business men and musi- 
cians, and the common ground upon which these two classes 
meet today, He said: “I am glad to have the opportunity 
of expressing my appreciation of the spirit that 1s preva- 
lent among the business men of this city toward music. It 





HANS HESS, 
cellist. 


makes me especially happy to note that it is no longer only 
in the larger cities, such as Chicago, New York and Boston, 
that men are taking an active part in music and art, Only 
about ten years ago music in this country was mostly guided 
by women. Thank heaven for the women! The develop- 
ment of music is due to their efforts, and it is the fruit of 
their good works that has interested business men in mu- 
sical affairs. 

“Last May the Chicago Association of Commerce 
launched a campaign to secure 500 pledges of $1,000 each 
for five years in support of the opera. A concert given by 
the Association of Commerce Glee Club at the Anditorium 
opened the campaign and they were able to announce the 
following day at their luncheon over one hundred guar- 
antors among men prominent in the business world, The 
Chicago Symphony is a self supporting organization. 
Among the names of the directors can be found those of 
leading business men. A civic student orchestra has been 
organized and for the past two years has been training stu- 
dents for large symphony orchestras all over the country 
with greatest success.” 

Mr. Hess also spoke of the benefit derived from teaching 
music in the schools and from community singing. He 
said: “The importance of public school music is being 
recognized as of the greatest value in a community. It 
reaches out on a bigger scale, disseminating its influence 
among the people of today and the people of tomorrow all 
at once. Community work is a most invigorating stimulant 
for the development of good music as well as creating a 
— unde rstanding and greater harmony among people.” 

Mr. Hess in closing added: “The war also has made a 
great difference. The best talent was brought to the men 
in the training camps of the army and navy, and the re- 
sults of this work have impressed more than ever before 
the moral influence of mustc. Good music has only the 
noblest influence over the mind.” 


May Peterson Charms Large Audience in 
Erie, Pa. 

Erie, Pa., October 30, 1921.—May Peterson, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, opened the music season 
here on October 24, when she sang at the first of a series 
of morning musicales at the Laurence Hotel, under the 
direction of Gwendolyn Leo. According to the Daily 
Herald: “Presenting a well chosen program of classic num- 
bers and art songs, Miss Peterson was irrisistible in every 
number, her glorious voice and superb artistry supplemented 
by her gracious personality completely charming her audi- 
ence. 

As enthusiastic was the critic of the Dispatch, who said 
in part: “A representative audience, assembled in the ball 
room of the hotel, praised her performance, not only for 
the delightful quality of voice, a brilliant soprano of wide 
range, but also for her grateful interpretations and in- 
effable charm in delivery, for she seemed to possess all the 
qualities and graces that go to make up good singing and 
finished artistry.” K. 
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CHICAGO OPERA GETS OFF TO A 
POOR START 


(Continued from page 5) 
flected her physical suffering. She fought on bravely and 
her pluck was rewarded with vociferous plaudits at the 
end of the first act. In the second act she sang with more 
assurance and would have made a hit after “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice” if some laymen had not applauded at 
the wrong moment—after the first verse. Chicagoans still 
have much to learn about opera; maybe the claque here 
has its raison d'etre. 

MuRATORE MAGNIFICENT. 


Muratore, the premier tenor, was the Samson, For 
some reason best known to himself he appeared to believe 
that the strength of the Hebrew Sandow lay elsewhere 
than in his hair, which on this occasion was clipped rather 
short. Muratore’s costumes, too, were different from those 
seen by these eyes that witnessed the premiere of this work 
in Paris; but Muratore is also a painter and a student, 
and in his researches through museums may very likely 
have discovered a Samson similar in outward appearance 
to the one he presented this evening. Vocally he was at 
his very best. He is a master singer, with a rich, vibrant 
voice that thrilled and delighted his innumerable admirers 
from the beginning of the evening to its end. At the close 
of the second act he was presented on the stage with three 
huge wreaths, bearing the colors of America and France 
and inscribed “to the illustrious Samson, the glorious 
Lucien Muratore, the pride of France and of Chicago.” 

Hector Dufranne was more than acceptable as the High 
Priest. Paul Tayan, a newcomer, made a small sensation 
in the little part of the Old Hebrew. Unless these ears 
are at fault, he is a find. Octave Dua came back home 
after a two years’ absence, singing the role of the Mes 
senger. The other roles were satisfactorily handled by 
Defrere, Oliviero and Civai. 

Potacco AT His Best. 

A column of praise could be written to laud Giorgio 
Polacco and his admirably rejuvenated and reorganized 
orche ‘stra. They gave of their best, bringing out all there 
is in the music and even endowing it with unexpected beau 
ties. Stage Manager Coini also deserves praise for the 
happy grouping of supers and chorus. The incidental 
dances by Andreas Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky, assisted 
by several star ballerinas and the entire corps de ballet, 
gave a few minutes of real pleasure to the eye and some- 
what broke the monotony of the entertainment 

RENE Devariks. 
Frances Foster Gives Tea 

An enjoyable tea and musicale was given by Frances 
Foster and Mrs. D. J. C. Meyeringh at their home, 334 
West Eighty-fourth street, on Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 13. The musical offerings were by Celine Ver Kerk, 
soprano; Grace Freeman, violinist; Lillian Gresham, colora- 
tura soprano; Theodore Kittay, — 

Miss Ver Kerk sang “Im Mai ’ Tag,” Sinding; two gypsy 
songs by Brahms, and “Now Like a Lantern,” A. W ~ 
Kramer. The polonaise from “Mignon” was rendered | 
Miss Gresham, followed by “The Cuckoo.” Mr. Kittay was 
heard in an aria from “Andrea Chenier” and “The Dream” 
from “Manon.” Accompanied at the piano by J. Landseer 
MacKenzie, Miss Freeman played a melody by Bruch, 
valse caprice by Grassi, and a Slavonic dance in E minor 
by Dvorak-Kreisler. All of the artists were well received 
by the guests, who included people prominent in the social, 
business and musical world. Following the music, tea was 
served, Adelaide Bechman being at the tea table 

Miss Foster has resumed coaching and accompanying for 
the season and this was the first of her musical teas. 


Music Notes from El Paso 


El Paso, Texas, November 2, 1921.—For several 
years the music department of the Women’s Club has 
brought a number of celebrated artists here in concerts 
This season the artists booked include: Francis Moore, 
Walter Greene, Nevada Van der Veer, Reed Miller, Cher 
niavsky Trio, Margaret Romaine. These concerts have 
always been given at the largest auditorium, Liberty Hall, 
which seats about Me people. 

October 31 Mme. Van der Veer and Reed Miller being 
the artists, Liberty Hall was filled with an appreciative 
audience, which included a large number of Mexicans. The 
opening ‘number, a duet from “Jewels of the Madonna,” 
won immediate appreciation, the two lovely voices blending 
in perfect harmony, “The Lane to Bally Bru” was given 
by Mr. Miller, who was at his best. By request, he sang 
“If with all your hearts,” from “Elijah.” Following Mme. 
Van der Veer’s first group, in response to the prolonged 
applause, she sang “Annie Laurie” and “Dreaming Time.” 

The Orpheus Club, which numbers about forty well 
known male singers, is rehearsing for a number of concerts 
to be given at Liberty Hall during the winter months, 

The Guillot Opera Company, composed of Spanish and 
a few Italian artists, has been giving a season of light 
operas at the Colon Theater on South El Paso Street, in the 
Mexican section of this city, the repertory including such 
operas as the “Chocolate Soldier,” “The Mascot” and 
“Chimes of Normandy.” This company has a number of 
people who have very good voices and they have been 
received by enthusiastic audiences. They also gave a very 
creditable performance of “Carmen” about a month ago, 
also “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and are preparing “La Boheme” 
for the near future. Amparito Guillot, who heads this com 
pany, possesses a sympathetic voice and marked dramatic 
power, which immediately wins her audience 


Armistice Week at the Capitol 


It was an Armistice Week celebration at the Capitol last 
week and S. L. Rothafel had the happy idea of getting 
Luc ien Boyer, composer of that famous song of the war, 
“Madelon,” who sang it as well as some others of his own 
composition. The big orchestra gave a stirring performance 
of Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture as its contribution to 
the program. The picture was Will Rogers in “The Ropin’ 
Fool.” One may think that Mr. Rogers depends on his dia 
logue to get over on the stage until one is convinced to the 
contrary by seeing how perfectly his unique pantomime puts 
him over on the screen. The comedy was Harold Lloyd in 
“Never Weaken,” and the second orchestra contribution a 
selection from “The Blue Paradise.” 
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How Telmanyi Impressed Philadelphia 


The first appearance in this country with orchestra of Emil 
Telmanyi, the young Hungarian violinist, took place in Phila- 
delphia, where he played Lalo’s ‘ ‘Symphonie Espagnole” with 
Stokowski and his men. The public was enthusiastic about 
him and the critics wrote unanimously in his favor, as is 
proven in the following : 

Another evidence of the Y 
Philadelphia Orchestra was seen in the 
afternoon, with this organization, of the 
Emil Telmanyi, The “Symphonie Espagnole”’ 
introduce the violinist, and this work was admirably suited to the 
occasion Telmanyi has an abundance of vitality, playing with 
great fluency and brillianey and with fine technical command of his 
instrument It is bracing, reassuring kind of playing, almost 
gypsy-like in rhythmic sway and altogether delightful in departure 
from the usual, The andante of the symphonie was the surprise 
of the afternoon, since one could scarcely expect such depth of 
expression after such fire and brilliancy, The — of the rondo 
left the audience gasping for breath.--Philadelphia Record. 


forward-looking management of the 
American debut yesterday 
noted Hungarian violinist, 
of Lalo was chosen to 


Emil Telmanyi. His tone is 

supple bow is handled with a 
demands of even so difficult a 
Espagnole.” The scherzando 
second movement began to show the violinist at his best, the an- 
dante has real poetry and romance, and the rondo finale brought 
a climax which won the sort of an applause that is put down as an 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


The violinist of the 
clear, sparkling and true, 
skill that surmounts the 
composition as the Lalo 


program was 
and the 

technical 

“Symphonie 


vation 


of the dash and 


Public 


very best. A player, of mettle, 


Ledger. 


Telmanyi is one 
verve Philadelphia 


Telmanyi, who played Lalo’s famous “Symphonie Espagnole’’ 
with exceptional power of brilliancy, in a manner which displayed 
intelligence and a well developed technic. His tone is of good 
quality, the cantabile movement was rendered with a good deal of 
feeling, and there was facility if not absolute assurance in his de- 
livery of the bravura passages, Altogether Telmanyi deserved the 
several rounds of applause which his , performance  elicited.— 
Philadelphia Enquirer, 


is to be expected, and an 
is a first-class 
Philadelphia 


has a huge technic, as it 
and lots of enthusiasm . . . He 
violin with excellent artistic qualities. 
Ledger, 


Telmanyi 
agreeable tone 
player of the 
Evening Public 


Illingworth Scores in Galesburg, Ill. 


On Thursday evening, October 27, Nelson Illingworth, 
the Australian lieder singer, appeared in Galesburg, IIl., 
under the auspices of the Knox Conservatory of Music, 
when he was heard by a large audience. Judging from the 
following excerpt from the Daily Republican-Register, the 
singer made a most favorable impression : 

Mr, Illingworth came famed as a singer of unusual merit, and 
much was anticipated, and much was given. Mr, Illingworth is a 
versatile and accomplished singer, capable of r eproducing many 
roles in song. In fact, he is in a class by Genel. He is daring 
and original. He combines the actor with the musician, He is, 
perhaps, the most concentrated singer ever heard here. He seems 
absolutely absorbed in reproducing the thought of the song, as well 
as the melody, His attitude is that of the impersonator, He leaves 
little to be desired, He riveted attention, and through many of the 
selections his audience was as if spellbound. 

In all that he did the dramatic element was manifest. His voice 
is one of wide range, and of much sweetness, and if occasion 
requires of much power. But the main element is his renditions is 
in his capacity for impersonation, 

For instance, “The Erlking’” has been sung here by a number of 
great singers, but none of them made the changes so perceptible 
and realistic as did he. And in the Old Scotch song, “Edward,” 
there was an overpowering effect, due to the individuality he gave 
the selection. 

In fact, Illingworth is not exactly like other singers, He seems 
entirely out of the commonplace and to have placed his own values 
on his songs. 

Some of the numbers gave him the 
sweetness and the flexibility of his voice, 
were passages which were rugged and resonant, All in all, it was 
a concert far above the ordinary type, and marked with strong 
individuality, showing an original trend and a breaking away from 
routine and traditional methods, 


opportunity to display the 
while in others there 


Ethel Frank’s Liverpool Success 


According to the critical opinion following Ethel Frank’s 
appearance as soloist with the Liverpool Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, October 11, the charming American soprano dupli- 
cated the brilliant success which she had last spring with 
the orchestras of Sir Henry Wood and Albert Coates in 
London. Thus, the critic of the Liverpool Courier wrote : 

Ethel Frank, an American singer, has a singularly finished and 
cultured style of vocalism which one would have liked to have 
heard in music different to some of the items, notably the Ravel 
songs which she chose. In idea and imaginativeness these two songs 
are very clever, but they scarcely give a singer like Miss Frank the 
full opportunity for her abilities, which combine good art with 
technic, This art was finely illustrated in the “Oriental Chant’ of 
Moussorgsky, to which Mr. Collier played a harp accompaniment 
beautifully, Miss Frank was warmly received and responded to 
an encore. 

Reviewing the same concert, the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian said: 

Ethel Frank appeared for the first time and gave a good deal of 
modern French music with great skill, Especially fine was her 
treatment of the Oriental florid style in the pieces of Erlanger ana 
an Oriental chant of Moussorgsky, in which she was accompanied 
on the harp by Mr. Collier. 


Another Schumann;Heink Triumph 


Under the heading “Schumann-Heink Still Incomparable 
in Song,” the following paragraph appeared in the Har- 
risburg Telegraph recently after the great contralto’s ap- 
pearance in that city: 

Schumann-Heink, still the incomparable contralto, thrilled an au- 
dience that filled the Chestnut Street Auditorium. From the time 
the famous artist first appeared until the final notes of Arditi’s 
“Bolero,” given with spirited delivery, the applauding listeners 
clamored that she sing on, One can scarcely restrain unbounded 
enthusiasm over her singing, The entire evening was full of her. 
There was not a moment that she did not command the attention 
and compel the plaudits of her hearers, The same great power, the 
perfect control, the phenomenal range, all were there. It was 
Schumann-Heink and she accomplished the requirements of a pro- 
gram that called for fullest achievement. 


Hans Hess Gives Kankakee Recital 


_When Hans Hess, cellist, appeared before the Woman’s 
Club of Kankakee, III, the Republican of that city, under 
date of October 13, 1921, wrote of the concert as follows: 

Hans Hess gave one of the finest concerts that has been given in 
Kankakee, This is the second appearance of Mr. Hess before the 
Woman's Club. He is a real musician, His playing is the kind 
that sings its way into the heart. Musicians appreciate his won- 
derful technic and all were thrilled by the beautiful tone of his fine 
instrument, Juul Rosine, accompanist, added much to the success 


of the program, playing the difficult accompaniments with great 
skill. Odd Fellows Hall was filled to capacity, 

Mr. Hess opened the musical season in Kenosha, Wis., 
with a recital given under the auspices of the Schubert Club, 
November 15, at the Grand Opera House. 


Vecsey to Play i in Cuba 


So difficult are some of the compositions of Ferenc Vec- 
sey, the Hungarian violinist now on his American concert 
tour, that he alone can play them, and then only after the 
most severe practice. One of Vecsey’s caprices required 
a full half year’s study before he felt able to play it, and 
now, whenever he includes it in his program, he devotes a 
week to rehe arsing its performance. Some of the move- 
ments of this piece are so terrific and subject the tendons 
of the violinist’s hand to such a strain that he can play 
them only a moment at a time before being required to rest. 

Vecsey is not only one of the foremost masters of the 
violin in the world, recognized as such by critics in both 
America and Europe, but a man of extraordinary culture 
and education. He speaks seven languages fluently and is a 
deep student of international affairs. His personal charm 
never fails to gain for him the wholehearted appreciation 
of his audience. Time and again, following his concerts 
abroad just prior to his coming to this country, the en- 
thusiasm of his hearers reached such heights that it is said 
they lifted the artist to their shoulders and bore him like 
a hero to his car. 

Vecsey’s famous Berthier Stradivarius, which he values 
at $100,000, formerly belonged to Marshal Berthier, of 
France, one of Napoleon Bonaparte’s leading generals. This 
instrument is one of the most noted of its make in existence. 
The tone of the Hungarian artist’s playing won for him 
the hearty approval of the New York critics. Never is he 
the slightest off pitch, even in the midst of the most difficult 
movements. 

Walter Meyer-Radon, the talented pianist who is accom- 
panying Vecsey at all of his concerts, understands the vio- 
linist so thoroughly that they are at all times in the utmost 
sympathy, 

Vecsey will give a concert in Havana, Cuba, early in 
December, his appearance at a fee of $3,000 having been 
arranged before his recital in Carnegie Hall was half 
finished. 


Houston (Tex.) Pays Tribute to Caruso 


Houston, Tex., October 23, 1921.—In observance of the 
first anniversary of the concert appearance in Houston of 
Enrico Caruso, a memorial service in his honor was held in 
the City Auditorium this afternoon, presented by Edna 
W. Saunders, Houston impresario, under whose direction 
Caruso sang here a year ago. The unveiling of a bust of 
Caruso by Enrico Carracchio, Houston sculptor, marked the 
opening of the service. The program carried the request 
that there be no applause. 

A Victrola was placed on the spot where Caruso stood for 
his Houston concert, and at the close of the service, just 
before the benediction, his voice was heard in Handel's 
“Largo.” With Ellison Van Hoose as director of the 
mixed chorus, and leading Texas soloists and accompanists 
assisting, the musical program was of a high order. 

Inasmuch as all the singers on the program gave their 
services gladly to do honor to a singer who more than all 
others helped to encourage his colleagues seeking artistic 
expression, the writer feels it would be out of place to 
criticize any or all who assisted on the program, except to 
say that they proved Houston’s ability to express herself 
through the medium of music without the aid of outside ar- 
tists. Those who participated were: Mrs. La Rue Nelson, 
Ellison Van Hoose, Lora H. Nelson, Henry Therrien, G. H. 
Bell, Mrs. H. R. McLean, Mrs. J. L. Zeeryp, Herbert John- 
son, the Kiwanis International Glee Club, Mrs Robert Huse 
Brown, and chorus. E.D.M 


Cleveland Enjoys Easton 

Recently Florence Easton appeared in Cleveland on her 
fall concert tour and won her hearers by the beauty of 
her voice and art, according to the Plain Dealer. In the 
words of the Press, “she won the hearty recognition of 
her listeners,’ " and the News commented upon her “most 
eventful program. Before returning to New York to 
appear as soloist with the New York Symphony Society at 
Carnegie Hall on November 4 and 5, Miss , Rorens sang 
in Pitsburgh, Pa., and Ithaca, N. Y. 


Leginska Appears ‘in Washington 


On November 4, Ethel Leginska, after virtuaily two 
years’ absence from the concert stage, appeared at Washi- 
ington in joint concert with Hans Kindler in the perform 
ance of sonatas and several of her own compositions. 

“Something fresh and original came into the music season 
in a novel recital with new thought in it from two forceful 
artists, Leginska and Kindler,” said the Washington Times, 
and the staid old WwW ashington Post called Leginska the ‘ ‘Mary 
Garden of the piano.’ 


Hutcheson Captures Winnipeg 


Two recitals in Winnipeg, Canada, under the auspices of 


the Manitoba Music Teachers’ Association, October 24 and 
25, opened the season of Ernest Hutcheson, pianist. The 
first recital was, by request, a Bach program. The second, 
given on the following evening, contained, as the outstand- 
ing number, the Liszt B minor sonata. Capacity audiences 
heard both programs, and the comments of the press were 
a reflection of the enthusiasm of all the listeners, 


Birdice Blye in the West 


Birdice Blye opened her season October 21 with a recital 
at Dillon, Mont. She gave a recital October 25 at Pullman 
(Wash.) and two recitals, October 27 and 28, at Spokane 
(Wash.). Miss Blye will fill a large number of engage- 
ments in Washington, Oregon and California. She writes 
that Spokane is a wonderful place and the people so charm- 
ing that anyone can readily understand why Spokane is 
called the “Friendly City.” 
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Kiwanis Club Honors Sue Harvard 


Ten thousand tiny beads—silver gray, scarlet and green— 
each bead a symbol of one man’s homage to the voice and 
art of a singer, made up a unique tribute given recently by 
the Kiwanis clubs of the Capital District at Norfolk, Va., 
to the young American soprano, Sue Harvard. 

The gift is one that might honor a princess—a purse, de- 
signed by the Italian artist, Chizizi, and wrought by a group 
of skilled craftsmen upon the island of Morano in Venice. 

The beads are woven into a gleaming fabric, patterned in 
rich rosebuds above soft green leaves and against a back- 
ground of silver gray. Ivory out of China, carved in a 
pattern of ivy leaves, 1s the mounting ; hung from a chain of 
ivory links, each link an inch long. And from the mounting 
the bead-fabric hangs to the length of a foot. 

Behind the giving is the story of an old song newly sung 
and a superstition reversed. Sue Harvard told that story 
in the music room of her New York apartment, the other 
day, while one hand caressed the purse as it lay on her lap. 

“The song? It was ‘Annie Laurie.’ I loveit, just as every- 
one loves it, and so I sing it almost everywhere I go. And 
the supersititon—well, it is one of my own, and it is about 
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SUE HARVARD, 
soprano, 


peacock feathers and peacock colors. Most people think 
they bring misfortune. But I know they bring me luck. 
That’s why I am never without them.” 

She held the silver gray bag a moment in her hand, then 
she went on: 

Sut the story. I sang at the national convention of the 
Kiwanis clubs last summer at Cleveland. The delegates 
were very kind, and so I sang them ‘Annie Laurie.’ They 
shouted for me to sing it again. 

“That was the beginning. Out of it came the engagement 
to sing at the convention of the Kiwanis clubs of the Capital 
District at Norfolk. 

One of the Kiwanis delegates at Cleveland who heard 
Miss Harvard was R. E. Turner, of the Virginian Pilot, 
Norfolk. Miss Harvard did not tell how Mr, Turner deter- 
mined on the spot to bring her to his home city and ulti- 
mately arranged the convention engagement. She did not 
tell how the international trustee of the Kiwanis clubs, 
James E. Pearson, Jr., of Louisville, Ky., learning of the 
engagement, wrote to Mr. Turner: “I am willing to walk 
from here to Norfoik to near Sue Harvard sing.” Nor did 
she tell how the editor of The Kiwanis Magazine, Roe 
Fulkerson, of Washington, D. C., wrote to congratulate 
Mr. Turner on engaging her, and to say: “I think that be- 
yond any question Sue Harvard i is the most mé agnetic singer 
to whom I have ever listened.” 

She just patted the purse and went on: 

“Well, I sang my recital at Norfolk and carried my pea- 
cock fan. And the people of Norfolk were very good to 
me. And then I sang for the Kiwanis delegates in the ball- 
room at the Monticello Hotel—first at a meeting and then at 

*their banquet. It was like meeting old friends, and because 
they were old friends I sang them ‘Annie Laurie’ again, and 
they showed me that they loved it. 

“T went to their meeting again on Saturday morning, their 
last meeting. I sang them ‘Annie Laurie’ again, as a fare- 
well, and they shouted for it once more as the delegates 
did at Cleveland. Afterward I wondered why they were 
suddenly quiet, and then Mr. Fulkerson called me back to 
the platform and gave me this.” 

She lifted the beaded bag again that it might show all its 
beauties. 

“He made a beautiful speech when he presented it, and 
he told me then that every bead in its represe nted the 
thanks of a Kiwanis member for my singing. “4 

The glow of a happy memory was in the singer’s eyes. 
Then she smiled. 

“You know,” she said, “it_may have been only a coinci- 
dence, but on the day they gave me this bag I was wearing 
a gown of peacock green.” 

Miss Harvard has already been booked for a return en- 
gagement at Norfolk immediately after the holidays. 








A Quartet of Sisters—A Novelty 


There are all kinds of quartets, to be sure, and out in 
Merrill, Wis., there is a sisters’ quartet. They are the 
young daughers of Rev, and Mrs, C. Hougstad. Victoria 
Georgine plays the first violin; Valborg Francisca, the 
cello; Lajla Borghild Wilhelmina, the viola, and Dagny 
Eleonora, the second violin. The youngest is 14, and all 
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of the sisters have studied since they were old enough to 
hold an instrument, Their parents are musical, Mrs. 
Hougstad being a graduate in music from the Northwestern 
Conservatory of Music, Minneapolis, Minn. During the 
summer vacation, for the past six years, they have made 
concert tours. The two oldest have finished high school and 
are devoting all their time to music and languages. The 
other two are looking forward eagerly to the time- when 
they, too, shall be able to devote their time to these studies. 


Schumann Club Hears Dadmun 


Following the usual Thursday afternoon rehearsal of 
the Schumann Club, the members were transformed from 
professional singers into enthusiastic listeners, when Royal 
Dadmun, baritone, sang three groups of songs. _ Mr. 
Dadmun’s resonant voice and artistic qualities were finely 
demonstrated in an aria from “Nozze di Figaro” and in 
songs by Rachmaninoff, Keel (Salt Water Ballads), Mous- 
sorgsky and others. Two French Canadian folk songs 
and the Negro “Scandalize My Name” were keenly relished, 
and the last named he was obliged to repeat. The active 
members of the club had as guests their friends and 
associate members, 

The club’s first concert of the season at Aeolian Hall will 
be given on the evening of January 16. The program will 
include groups of Czecho-Slovak, Hungarian folk songs 
and a group of motets by Palestrina and others. Percy 
Rector Stephens will conduct, as usual, and Harold Osborn 
Smith will be the accompanist. 


Dietrich Arranges Two Courses for Pianists 


Walter N. Dietrich, of Philadelphia, Pa., has arranged 
two special courses for his piano students, one being for 
those preparing to teach and the other for pianists wishing 
to arrange concert programs. Mr. Dietrich has scores of 
letters from prominent musicians, as well as from many of 
his pupils, indersing his method of instruction. 


Bogislav in Character Songs 
Ruano Bogislav, the singer of Gypsy and Slavic folk 
songs, will make her first appearance since her return from 
London at the Belmont Theater, Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 27, in a program of new ch aracter songs. 


Bocca-Fusco Siiene as Otello 
For three consecutive Sundays Francesco Bocca-Fusco 
sang Otello for the Costanza Opera Company at St. Joseph’s 
Auditorium in West Hoboken, N. J. 
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Luella Meluis, Soprano, October 25 
Times Imer 
_Miss Meluis’s voice has tones Her voice is of small calibre 
of bell-like clearness, which she 
can pour forth in swelling power, 


Elly Ney, Pianist, October 26 


American ” 
: . Her performance of the 
Sonata in F 


Perhaps he is less well 


minor by Brahms equipped to show the larger sig 
set the highest standard at the nificance that belongs te 
outset. It was an inspiring per Brahms’ F minor sonat with 
formance and thrilling; one rf which she began, in which th 
the most vital and stimulating first and last movements were 
of the work which the writer not built up with a wholly sat 
ean recall, fying sense of their breadth 
and their points of climax 

Amy Neill, Violinist, October 28 

Times Hera 
Miss Neill’s tone is of excel The young woman has not 
lent quality and refinement yet solved the numerous prob 

lems of lim te 


Mme. Gadski, Soprano, October 30. 


American Telegram 
_She is decidedly in better But for the most part sh 
form than when she was heard ang very much as she sang the 
here last last two or three years at the 


Metrope 


Raymond Hunter Sings for Elmhurst Club 


Hunter, baritone, appeared in concert at th 
Elmhurst Club, Elmhurst, L. I, October 25. He was one 
of the soloists at the Maine Festival, and scored a decided 
success in the roles of the King and Ramphis. He 
appeared at this festival at the orchestral concert in 
Portland on Monday evening, Ox ctob ver 12 


Raymond 


also 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 























ZOELLNER QUARTET AROUSES 


ENTHUSIASM IN LOS ANGELES 


Richard Buhlig Entertains—Alfred Butler Presents New 
Work—Cherniavsky Pupils Please—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., October 17, 1921.—An increasing in- 
terest in the fine programs pre sented by that popular organ- 
ization, the Zoellner Quartet, was demonstrated by the un- 
usual size of the audience at the first of the series of six 
chamber music evenings on Monday night. Each session 
shows a finer artistic balance and a moré perfect ensemble 
in the playing, and each number on Monday's program 
brought tumultuous applause and recall after recall. Haydn's 
quartet, op. 76, No. 5, was given with such precision of at 
and yet such delicate spirit, that it evoked much ap- 


tack 
preciatio m, The Grieg quartet, op. 27, which followed, was 
so beautiful, the second movement particularly, that it 
created still greater enthusiasm. One can always expect 
semen novel and fresh on a Zoellner program, and this 
me was no exception, for the closing group had, in addi- 
tion to the adagio from quartet, op. 3, by Jules Mouquet, 
and a quaint old minuet from Mozart’s D minor quartet, a 
par agers ise on “Old Black Joe” by Foster Pochon, dedi 
cated to the Zoellners by Aifred Pochon of the Flonzaley 
quartet and played here for the first time 

During the intervals of its concert trips Joseph Zoellner, 
Ir., cellist of the quartet and also an accomplished pianist, 
finds an outlet for his energies in teaching, and he has some 
very talented piano pupils in whom he takes great pride 


CuerniAvsky Purits PLease. 
An overflowing audience which more than taxed the ca- 


Auditorium assembled last evening to 


pacity of Trinity 

hear a class of violin pupils of Gregor Cherniavsky, master 
violinist. These little artists, ranging in age from ten to 
fourteen, gave a most amazing display of ability. Not one 
had a lapse of memory, there was splendid tone, good bow 
ing and they played most difficult selections. Gregor Cher- 
niavsky is a member of the celebrated Cherniavsky family, 
and one does not wonder that he specializes in teaching 
when he can attain such results as were shown in last night's 


program 


Ricnarp BunuiG ENTEeRTAINS, 


Richard Buhlig, master pianist and lecturer, has taken the 
unique and picturesque home of Jane Catherwood for the 
season and to this novel canyon home all the musical world 


and his wife were summoned last Sunday in the late after- 
noon. Almost everyone of importance in the artistic colony 
assembled to enjoy the wonderful view, the hospitality of 
the genial host who has made such a place for himself here, 
and the good fellowship which results from kindred in- 
terests. 

Mr. Buhlig will again give the interesting lectures pre- 
ceding the Philharmonic Orchestra which were so greatly 
enjoyed last season and, in addition to conducting his master 
classes in piano, he will give a series of recitals, playing a 
Chopin program for the first of the series. 

A.trrep ButLer Presents New Work. 


Before an audience composed entirely of his fellow mu- 
sicians, Alfred Butler, organist, who withdrew from his 
Los Angeles activities some time ago to devote himself 
more especially to composition, presented the results of his 
work. The composition has been called a “Transphonic 
Narrative, The Alkahest,” after the story of Balzac, and 
its beauty and originality held the listeners’ deepest attention. 
The composer was warmly congratulated upon his novel 
work and besieged with requests to have it orchestrated. 
The entire program was full of charm and interest. Isabel 
Curl-Piano, coloratura soprano, preceded the piano com- 
position with an aria from “La Favorita” and closed with 
a group of manuscript songs, one of which was written by 
Lady Young, who was in the audience. 


Notes, 


Raymond Harman, tenor, whose beautiful voice is in 
such demand, has a full program for this month, and among 
his many engagements are appearances at San Pedro with 
Ann Thompson, pianist ; at the opening meeting of the 
Santa Monica Bay Women’s C lub, and a recital before the 
Ebell Club at Pamona. 

Two pupils of Bertha Winslow Vaughn sang recently 
before the judges, acting in the young Artists Registration 
Bureau, and were among the twelve selected. The successful 
ones are Alvina Betz Folle and Electa Felt Ferry. 

Frieda Peycke, composer, has received word that two of 
her compositions have been sent her from the press, one, 
“Corporal Punishment,” the other, “The Brothers,” the 
words of which were written by our poet and voice teacher, 
Carl Bronson, Miss Peycke has a full program of engage- 
ments for October and the sale of her record, “Annual 
Protest,” which she made for the Brunswick Laboratories, 
was so phenomenal that one of the Broadway agents was 
sold out of it by noon the first day it was put on sale. 

Another gifted pupil of Abbie de Arriett was heard in 
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concert recently when Raymond McFeeters gave a program 
at Long Beach which comprised selections by Grieg, Chopin, 
Cyril Scott, Brahms, Liszt and the American composer, 
Charles Griffes. Mr. de Arriett is one of the most success- 
ful piano teachers in > California. 

Arens, the coach, has become a resident of Los 
Angeles and in connection with his teaching will conduct a 
course of lectures for prospective teachers. 

France Goldwater, the busy and energetic little “man- 
ageress,” announces ‘the recent arrival of Alice Mackensie, 
who will soon make her first appearances in the West. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman left on Tuesday for an ex- 
tended eastern tour, when he will appear in joint recitals 
with Tsianina, the indian soprano. 

Grace Adele Freibey, pianist and composer, has been 
chosen as accompanist by Elizabeth Rothwell and Estelle 
Heartt Dreyfus for their concert work for this season. 
These well known artists will form a delightful combination. 

Myra- Belle Vickers, who is a recent arrival in Los An- 
geles, is planning to give informal musical evenings during 
the winter. Mabel Burch, coloratura soprano, is one of 
Miss Vickers’ successful singers. 

Winifred Hooke, pianist, whose artistic playing was one 
of the features of last season’s Philharmonic Orchestra 
popular rpg will be assistant to Richard Buhlig this 
season. Miss Hooke has opened a residence studio at 2004 
South Union avenue. 

Norma Gould, who has just reopened her school for danc- 
ing on Georgia street and has enrolled pupils to its fullest 
capacity, has been invited to give an address before the 
Drama League Center of Pasadena on the “Development 
of the Dance.” Miss Gould is not only a graceful dancer 
and a remarkable teacher, but she is also a profound stu- 
rent and has originality and creative ability in a rare degree. 

Charles Bowes, baritone and teacher, has some very prom- 
ising voices which he is enthusiastically developing at his 
residence studio, and this winter the public may have an 
i bested of hearing the results of this artist-teacher’s 
wor 


VAN GORDON PLEASES 
PORTLAND AUDIENCE 





Other Notes of Interest from the Oregon City 
Portland, Ore., October 27, 1921.—Cyrena Van Gordon, 
contralto of the’ Chicago Opera Association, appeared in 
concert at the Public Auditorium, October 24. Her rich 
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voice was revealed in “Ah rendimi,” Rossi; “Tes Yeux,” 
Rabey; “Minor and Major,” Charles Gilbert Spross; 
“Sacrement,” MacDermid, and other works. There were 
numerous recalls. The final song, the “Cry of the Val- 
kyrie,” brought a storm of applause and the audience was 
loth to go. Alma Putman accompanied sympathetically. 
This was the second concert of the Elwyn Concert Bureau's 
artist series. 
Notes. 


With Mabel Garrison, soprano, as: the soloist, the Apollo 
Club, William H. Boyer director, will open its fourteenth 
season on December 1. The club is made up of seventy- 
five male voices, 

Katherine Neal-Simmons, Portland soprano, who is at 
present in Boston, Mass., recently gave a successful recital 
at Springfield, Mass. On her way east she sang at Banff, 
Canada. 

David Campbell, pianist and director of the Ellison-White 
Conservatory of Music, and J. Erwyn Mutch, baritone and 
head of the vocal department of the same institution, are 
leaving for Monmouth, Ore., where they will appear in 
concert. 

The members of the MacDowell Club, Mrs. Warren E. 
Thomas president, recently had the pleasure of hearing 
Mary Wylie, Portland contralto: Margaret Notz played 
the accompaniments, 

Emil Enna, pianist and president of the Society of Ore- 
gon Composers, is giving recitals in nearby towns. His 
services are much in demand. 

Milly P. Canfield, organist and pianist, is a newcomer. 
Mrs. Canfield, who hails from Los Angeles, Calif., is a 
pupil of William C. Carl of New York. 1: Ge 


Grace Kerns Sings for Foch 
Grace Kerns appeared at Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., November 12, to sing Horatio Parker’s “Memorial 
Ode—A. D. 1919” at the impressive services held in honor 
of Marshal Foch’s visit to the college. This was the third 
time the noted soprano had sung Mr. Parker's lofty work 





GRACE KERNS 
in a moment of relavation, 


at Yale, for she first sang it there at the conclusion of the 
war at a Memorial Service held to commemorate those sons 
of the alma mater that had laid down their lives in the 
Great War and for the second time when Cardinal Mercier 
was here at an equally impressive service held in his honor. 


Rachel Allabach Pleases Toledoans 


Rachel Allabach, an artist pupil of M. E. Florio, was well 
received in Toledo, Ohio, when she appeared before the 
Women’s Federated Clubs on Wednesday, N ovember 2. The 
hall was crowded and the young singer was given a warm 
reception for her lovely singing. Her rendition of the 
“Una voce poco fa,” from “The Barber of Seville,” revealed 
the warmth and sympathetic quality of her voice as well as 
the clarity and agility of her top notes, trills and runs. 
There were several shorter numbers in which Miss Allabach 
was equally charming. Mr. Florio, who assisted her at the 
piano, came in for his share of the honors, much credit 
going to him for the development he has brought about in 
this talented artist. 


* Laros to Play in Allentown 


Earle Laros, pianist, recently gave an interesting pro- 
gram at the auditorium of John Wanamaker’s New York 
store. Opening with a Saint-Saéns composition, followed 
by some Chopin and a group of Russian novelties, he con- 
cluded with a movement from the Cadman sonata and a 
group of other modern pieces. Among these was included 
the B minor prelude from his own pen, which was rede- 
manded. His success was unquestioned, and he was re- 
peatedly recalled. On the following day he appeared at the 
Kiwanis Club of Allentown, Pa., where he played Rach- 
maninoff and Grainger numbers. Mr. Laros is a member 
of the International Kiwanis Club. Later in the season he 
will appear in Allentown in a recital for the Allentown club. 


Seidel to Give Paris Recital 


Toscha Seidel, who has just finished a successful tour 
through Norway and Sweden, has been engaged to give a 
recital in Paris on November 18. 

Mr. Seidel returns for another tour in Great Britain, 
commencing on December 3, when he plays with the Queen's 
Hall Orchestra. He also appears with the Halle Orches- 
tra, Manchester, England, on December 8 and later with 
the Brand Lane Orchestra in Manchester, under the direc- 
tion of Henry Wood. Another orchestral concert in London 
will take place on January 14. His second Manchester 
appearance is scheduled for January 21 and the third on 
March 4. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Many Bookings for Gabrilowitsch 


It is just twenty-one years since Ossip Gabrilowitsch was 
first heard in this country as a concert pianist. He was 
then a young man of twenty-two, rather diffident except 
when at the piano, where he showed an authority, a poise 
and vivid musical genius that brought him, even during his 
first season, into high favor with the American public. 

This first season was followed by repeated American 
visits during which Mr. Gabrilowitsch made six transcon- 
tinental tours. This continued and wide-spreading growth 
of popularity had nothing in it Of the spectacular, but was 
due to his unmistakable musicianship manifested through 
his pianistic proficiency which combined the most finished 
technic with rare gifts as an interpreter. 

Today, Mr. Gabrilowitsch is universally recognized as one 
of the most dominating forces in the musical life of this 
country, while at the same time his fame in Europe makes 
him constantly in demand for recitals whenever he is on the 
Continent. During the three years that he has been con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra he has raised 
that organization to a standard that challenges comparison 
with those others that have been long established. A man 
of broad culture, lively imagination, individuality and great 
initiative, his accomplishments have worked for a quickening 
of interest in orchestral music, just as for more than two 
decades they have had the same influence on piano music. 

Although Mr. Gabrilowitsch is Russian by birth, and 
spends part of his summers in Europe, he looks upon Amer- 
ica as his home. While abroad during the past summer 
he gave much of his time to the preparation of orchestral 
programs, and others for his piano recitals. Although his 
duties as conductor preclude long protracted tours, he still 
gives a large number of recitals each season. Before the 
present season is over he will have appeared in all the lead- 
ing cities of the East, including a number of New York 
recitals, in the Middle W est, the Southern States and the 
far west as well. 


Van Gordon Endorses Vanderpool Song 


That Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Values” has found a 
real successor in the new song, “Come Love Me,” is more 
and more evident each day. Not only have Arthur Hackett 
and Rafaelo Diaz, tenors, had exceptional success with the 
latter, but also Estelle Liebling, soprano; Delphine Marsh, 
contralto, and Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo, all report it 
equally successful. A recent letter from Miss Van Gordon 
to Mr. Vanderpool says: “‘Come Love Me’ is going over 
on every program. The audience tonight almost forced me 
to repeat it. It was the sixteenth recital at which I have 
used it, and it has been received with enthusiasm every- 
where.” Surely, no song could have a better recommenda- 
tion than this! 


Schumann-Heink’s November Dates 


This month finds Mme. Schumann-Heink, the great con- 
tralto, started on her California tour. On November 4 she 
appeared as soloist with the Los Angeles Philharmonic; 
on November 7 she sang in San Diego, and on November 
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11 in Santa Barbara. This week she appears in Long Beach, 
Santa Monica and Los Angeles. In this latter city she is 
to give two performances, On November 21 she will sing 
in Fresno; 23, Stockton; 25, Sacramento, finishing the 
month of November with performances in San Francisco 
and Oakland. December will find her continuing her Pacific 
coast tour, which has been a pontianens ovation, with 
crowded houses turning out to welcome California's own 
Schumann-Heink. 


Tribute to Madame Bayerlee’s Teaching 

The eyes of the music world are focused on the artistic 
work of Mme. Bayerlee, which is frequently before the 
public through the success of her artist pupils. 

At the recent American Music Festival held in Buffalo 
her artist-pupil, Devora Nadworney, introduced two Ameri 
can composers who had not been represented that week, and 
it occasioned much pleasurable comment as well as recalls 
by the audience. The Buffalo Express of October 8 said: 
“Devora Ni adworney possesses a fine mezzo voice, and was 
heard in solos, winning the favor of the audience indis- 
putably.” The Buffalo Evening News, October 8, sums up 
her art in the following: “Miss Nadworney has a voice of 
depth, richness and fulness. She sang a group by Bibb, 
Fox and Curran with most satisfying finish of style and 
splendid vocal control.” 


Hazel ne Touts Southwest 

Hazel Harrison, pianist, is giving a series of concerts in 
the Southwest and has appeared at Alton, Springfield and 
East St. Louis (lIll.), Kirkwood and Kansas City (Mo.), 
Sterling College, Sterling, and Wichita (Kans.), Oklahoma 
City, Shawnee and McAlester (Okla.). From Oklahoma 
Miss Harrison goes to Texas and Arkansas, where she 
will tour until December 16, when she returns to Chicago 
for one month, spending the holidays at home 


A Reéngagement for Alma Beck 


On November 14 Alma Beck sang in Indianapolis, Ind., 
for the local Maennerchor, her appearance being a reén 
gagement from last season, when she scored such a substan 
tial success with this same musical organization 


Koshetz in Chicago 
Nina Koshetz, the Russian soprano whom Mary Garden 
has engaged as one of the new artists for the Chicago ( )pera, 
is now in Chicago, where she has started rehearsals of the 
important roles she will sing with that organization. 
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(D. Appleton & Co., New York) 


“LESCHETIZKY AS I KNEW HIM”—By ETHEL NEWCOMB 


Ethel Newcomb’s book, “Leschetizky as I Knew Him,’ 
long heralded, is at last off the D. Appleton & Co. presses. 
It was worth waiting for. Considerable literature has 
grown up about the name of the famous Viennese teacher, 
but none of it that I have seen gave anything like the 
vivid picture of the man and his ways that is to be found 
in Miss Newcomb’s book. It is written in a_ lively, 
straightforward, colloquial style which carries its own 
conviction of veracity with it, and those of us who were 
fortunate enough to know the fine old man, to have visited 
his home and to have seen him among his pupils can 
testify to the correctness of the pictures which she draws. 

In the first part Miss Newcomb seems a little bit preoc- 
cupied with defending the memory of Leschetizky against 
those who rather pooh-poohed him as a mere teacher of 
technic. It seems, however, rather an unnecessary task at 
this late day (the veteran master died in 1915). The best 
answer is merely to recall the long line of artist-pianists, 
beginning with Paderewski, now before the public who 
came out of the Leschetizky studio. If, for example, two 
such favorites of the present day as Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Ignaz Friedman learned nothing but technic from 
Leschetizky, it must indeed have been a marvelous kind 
of technic. But let Miss Newcomb tell of what the mas- 
ter himself had to say on the subject: 

Technic, he explained, was of very little value in_ itself, and 
was useful only as a means of expressing beauty, He talked at 
once of a three-fold process of mind, eye and ear; the lack of 
one of these essentials of talent was a serious matter in the de- 
velopment of an artist, Some had a good memory, but the ear was 
either naturally deficient, or was not trained to listen; others 
had, perhaps, great powers of expression in tones, but with no 
“keyboard sense” whatsoever, and this he attributed to a lack 
of training of the eye. He used to say also that getting to the 
bottom of the keys in playing was a question of eye as much as 
of touch, The real pianist, as distinguished from the “piano 
player,” had these three qualities, either naturally or developed. 

* * * Jf these ideals of his about learning to play were 
more generally understood, it would silence, once for all, those 
critics who have judged Leschetizky from the reports of his un- 
talented and unobserving pupils, and those who claimed that his 
title to fame was derived more from his ability to give a technical 
equipment to the student than from_his skill in developing the 
means of musical engrennen, In Stuttgart they talked to me 
about technic, but in Vienna I heard very little about it. Technic 
seemed to be only a clever and intelligent way of doing things. 

And once and for all, out of his own mouth, is the 
bugaboo of a “Leschetizky Method” laid to rest. Said he, 
advising Miss Newcomb when she first began teaching : 

“Don’t have a method,” he said to me, “it is far better to leave 
your mind a blank for the pupil to fill in, You will discover more 
easily in this way what he needs, Even in technic it is impos 
sible to have a method, for every hand is different. I have no 
method and I will have no method. Go to concerts and be oor 
witted, and if you are observing you will learn tremendously 
from the ways that are successful and also from those that are not. 
Adopt with your ‘pupils the ways that succeed with them, and get 
away as far as possible from the idea of a method. Write over 
your music-room door the motto: ‘No Method!’” cas 


Throughout the book Miss Newcomb retains her attitude 
of being ever ready to defend Leschetizky—who needs no 
defense; it is, however, in the intimate and veracious pic- 
tures of the life in Vienna and particularly in the Lesche- 
tizky circle that the chief interest lies, an interest that 
will be felt not only by those who knew Leschetizky and 
Vienna, but by the casual reader who may be attracted to 
the book only as another document in musical history. 
Crochety he was, but always fair and just. No one suf- 
fered more from remorse than he, when he felt that he 
had unjustly rebuked a pupil. “The wonder only is that 
he remained so jovial and kind as he was as a rule, for 
what could be more nerve-racking work than listening five 
or six hours a day to young persons, some more talented 
but many less, playing away at a repertory which the mas- 
ter must have known backward, forward and sideways 
for half a century? j 

Leschetizky was nothing if not original in his way of 
expressing points which he wanted to bring home to the 
pupil. Anecdote after anecdote illustrates this. Miss 
Newcomb speaks of one of her early lessons with him: 

I ask him if it is good at another place. 

“No,” he sings out, “You lost some of the tones there. 
at the eleventh bar!” wait 

At my failure to do this instantly he laughs at some thought 
of his own, 

“Must you begin back at the stove?” he says. 

“Stove?” I repeat. He only laughs the more. 

“You do not want to be like the dancer.—Yes, there was a 
dancer once who always had to begin back at the stove when he 
broke down, because he always had started at the stove.” 

f humor could press home a point, Leschetizky never failed to 
make use of it. I can never forget my surprise and chagrin when 
he came into the room one day, apparently ill, and gave me this 
reproachful greeting: “You, ee dear pupil, are to blame for this; 
you played so badly at your last lesson that you have given me 
rheumatism,” 


Begin 


Tue INJUNCTION To “LisTEN.” 


Leschetizky insisted again and again that his pupils 
should listen, but by “listening” he meant much more than 
the mere thoughtless hearing of anything that was played. 
His “listening” was to be done more away from the piano 
than at it. One could more easily imagine the beauties of 
music, he said, than one could reveal them in actual play- 
ing. Tempos and shadings could be learned away from 
the piano, much time could be saved, and the repertory 
could be extended by studying while walking or seated in 
a train, Listening to the inward singing of a phrase was 
of far more value than playing it a dozen times.” That 
was his idea of listening. Once there was a pupil, Miss 
Newcomb relates, who after studying several years with 
him was permitted to play the Schumann fantasy, one of 
Leschetizky’s favorite works and one which he would 
tolerate only if beautifully played. Here is what hap- 
pened: 

He listened intently to the first phrase, and, stepping to the 
piano, said dramatically, “Goodby.” The pianist was too much 
amazed to comprehend his meaning, and Leschetizky repeated, 
“Goodby—I really mean it,” he said. “We shall never meet again 


at the piano; a man who would play that first phrase like that 
would murder his mother,” 

Just one more quotation to illustrate what he meant by 
listening, the interesting point being that all Leschetizky’s 
teaching was founded on the idea of preparing the pupil 
for actual public playing, since none but the most advanced, 
aiming’ for a public career, were accepted by him. 


When one asked what he meant by listening, that seemed so 
obviously simple, he would tell you to try, first, taking one sound, 
either a tone of an instrument, or a tone of voice, or a knock 
on the door, or a word in a language one did not know, 
to repeat this sound exactly, with long pauses between, 
no sound was produced for the second time but always 
first time, as one would have to do before an audience. 
must remember,” he said, “that before an audience the chance for 
the second time never comes.” 

LESCHETIZKY AND AMERICANS, 

Americans, especially toward the end of his life, formed 
a large—perhaps the largest—element of the circle of pu- 
pils that always surrounded Leschetizky. He liked Amer- 
icans as a rule (I can testify to the unfailing kindness 
and courtesy with which I was always received), but he 
was sometimes astonished at what they knew, and, more 
particularly, what they didn’t know about music. He was 
used from earlier years to the European pupil who came 
to him out of a conservatory where he had been obliged 
to learn something about music in general—harmony and 
theory and history—and the American who knew nothing 
about anything except his own specialty of piano sur- 
prised him. Miss Newcomb relates an experience of her 
own soon after she joined the class: 

I gave him the names of the three pieces I had played in my 
lesson that week and waited my turn to play. The first went 
well, and I was about to go on to the second, a mazurka of his 
own, when he stopped me, 

“Wait a moment! Can’t you make a little modulation from the 
piece to the second?” he a > 
told him I was afraid I could not, 

“Have you never studied harmony?’’ was the next question, 

‘Not yet, professor,” I answered. Whereupon I was painfully 
aware of amusement in the class. There were gasps in one corner, 
commiseration in another, and all around me a buzz of speculation 
as to how Leschetizky would receive this announcement, 

_ Not yet,” he repeated, “but you have played Liszt rhapsodies! 
That is real American.” 


_Whereupon he sent little Artur Schnabel, then about 
nine years old, to the iano to make a modulation for the 
‘lady” (he used the English word) and the “lady” got 
the point of his sarcasm and learned harmony. He had his 
ideas about mothers who came to Vienna with their sons 
or daughters. The well known story of how he drove 
away the brooding mamma (this particular one was not 
an American) of a youngster who today is one of our 
greatest pianists is related and one of his speeches on the 
subject of parents in general is quoted: 

‘Oh, these mothers and fathers! They drive me insane! I 
don’t mean only the American parents—they are peculiar (smiling) 
in that they always appear to be so glad to get away from their 
husbands. In avers the husbands come along, too, and I gen- 
erally have the fathers as well to attend to. To think of all 
these husbands left for so long in America, a whole ocean between 
them and their wives! And the American girls don’t seem any 
too respectful toward their mothers,” 


Music Per Se. 


Only last week Richard Strauss was telling a lot of us 
who went to see him that the elaborate programs of his 
symphonic poems are only for those who need programs; 
that the music must speak for itself; and that if we listen 
to “Don Juan” and it speaks to us rather of “Washington 

PI ” $ 
Crossing the Delaware” he is perfectly contented, as long 
as it at least means something to us. It is interesting to 
hear Leschetizky insisting always upon the same point. 

“What did you mean there?” asked one of the listeners, 

“Don't ask me what it means—the music means what it says 
to you. Do you need to put anything more into this than there 
is there? Isu’t it beautiful enough without putting anything into 
it? To you it may mean something more or something different 
from what it does to me. One never knows, cannot tell ex- 
actly what it means to you, and you will probably never know 
what it means to me.” 


first 


Consistent with this," he was already to cry out upon 
those who insisted upon names for their pieces. Said he: 

“Nothing with titles, What's that name I heard you giving one 
of the Chopin études?”” he asked, “How can you ever do it? 
‘Butterfly Etude,’ for instance! It’s such a pity to do those 
things, and you may be far away from the composer’s idea of 
the pieces. Probably he never meant the butterflies to come into 
it. Jt is as wrong,” he went on, on this occasion, “as if you 
tried to name a picture according to your feeling, and tell people 
what they should feel in looking at it. Why not let “hem alone 
and let each one have his own feeling? It's bad music if i 
need to help it along by words or stories!’ 


LESCHETIZKY AS A PIANIST. 


you 


Leschetizky was known to the world at large only as a 
teacher since he gave up his career as a soloist when still a 
comparatively young man in order—so Miss Newcomb 
says—to further the career of his second wife, Annette 
Essipoff. _There exists, however, some convincing proof 
of his ability as a player in the form of some exquisite 
Welte Mignon rolls, I remember that the late M. A. Blu- 
menberg, shortly before his death, heard some of these 
records in Paris, although he had never heard Leschetizky 
himself play, and, knowing that I was to see the master in 
Vienna within a few weeks, bade me to bring him this 
message. “Tell him,” he said, “that I have: been listening 
to some of his records and that I know now where Pade- 
rewski got his marvelous tone.” I delivered the message to 
Leschetizky on my next visit and it greatly delighted the 
old gentleman, who repeated it at once to the considerable 
company assembled about him. Miss Newcomb speaks at 
some length of his playing: 

Leschetizky was no less brilliant as a pianist th 
He once remarked that when the time on “could og 
better than the pupil before him he would vshut up shop.” 
_No one, I believe, ever succeeded in imitating the quality of 
his tone. Under his fingers a powerful and sonorous tone resounded 
and vibrated until every corner of the room was filled with beau- 
tiful sound, He spoke in tones, and every one felt himself directly 

ken to, He played to all natures and all emotions turning 
easily and simply from joy to sorrow. Then, as if seeing some 
one who needed to be stimulated or inspired, he played with a 
nobility and Doman that was indescribable. Sometimes the vol- 
ume of sound was really awe-inspiring, but never hard for a mo- 
ment. There might be one crash, but only in momentary contrast 
and to hear his pianissimo was to feel oneself dropped gently from 
A mod height to listen to a beautiful voice somewhere in the 


Tue Famous Evenrncs. 


The evenings at the Leschetizky home when i 
the 
played were famous events in Vienna musical life. Thee 
were not formal affairs. Anybody who, through personal 
connections or impersonal interest, felt the desire to go 
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might do so, but woe to him or her who attended merely 
out of idle curiosity or was unwelcome for some other 
reason. Leschetizky stood not upon ceremony in ridding 
himself of the undesired guest. A request to a pupil to 
play at one of these evenings was equivalent to a royal 
command and the experience of playing for the assembly 
of a hundred or so, all of whom knew, was perhaps even 
more nerve-racking than a public appearance. Those who 
played to suit the master were invited to remain for the 
supper that followed, which invariably assembled about the 
board a_ party of congenial spirits, among them generally 
some visiting musician of note or some local celebrity. 
These suppers never began before eleven or half-past and 
were more apt to end after four than before two. (How 
well I remember racing down the long hill to town one 
morning at four a. m. after one of those suppers, hitched 
to the back end of a fiacre that, with six or seven inside, 
could find no room there for a gentleman rather portly 
even in those days!) The wee, sma’ hours meant nothing 
to Leschetizky. 
“Oh, what misery it must be to be obliged to 
lead a regular life!” If he felt like staying up all night he 
would do so. Some one asked him once if he ever saw the sun 
rise. “Probably just as often as you do,’ he answered, “but if I 
really want to see the sun rise I shall get up one morning for 
this purpose. I shall appreciate it the more, not being obliged to 
look at it often.” : } 

“You cannot have everything all the time,” he went on. “Reg- 
ularity is one of the worst of habits if you want your days to 
be interesting.” 


He used to exclaim, 


When Leschetizky played for his pupils and friends it 
was apt to be after one of these suppers. Miss Newcomb 
testifies to this: 


If he had consented to play in his own house, after the classes," 


he would sometimes go on for an hour or two, and play a concerto, 
or even two. He could play at least twenty concertos, for his 
memory never failed him, 

The time I best remember was when he gave us the C minor 
concerto of Beethoven, as the climax to many other small pieces. 
This was about four o'clock in the morning, when Pi conn HE ~ but 
Leschetizky needed some stimulus to liveliness. This concerto was 
a great favorite with him, and in his opinion the second theme 
of the first movement could never be played simply and sublimely 
enough. No one would have thought from his playing that he 
had not been practicing this particular concerto for a_ special oc- 
casion; it was so surely cal perfectly performed. Most likely 
he had gone over it lately with a pupil. Everybody felt revived 
after this performance. Leschetizky Rimeclt seemed so happy and 
in such excellent form that he turned and told Ignaz Friedman, 
who was standing near, that if he would accompany the Litolff 
concerto he would play that. Again he played as though he were 
playing in a concert, 

We drank more tea, and about half past six walked into Vienna, 
Leschetizky being as usual the liveliest of the group. 


RUBINSTEIN AND BRAHMS. 

Anton Rubinstein was a life-long friend of Leschetizky 
and was always house guest when in Vienna. Only a short 
time before his death he paid a visit there and consented 
to play after one of these evening classes. 


Rubinstein listened with the greatest interest to the playing of 
the pupils, but at eleven o’clock had disappeared entirely. Lesche 
tizky went upstairs in search of him, and found him in one of 
the back rooms, pacing the floor, pale and agitated. ‘What can 
be the matter?” asked Leschetizky, ‘“‘The matter? It is very 
simple,” said Rubinstein. “I am nervous, I am too nervous to 
play before those pupils.” But they walked downstairs, arm in 
arm, to the piano. A few wrong notes at first acted like balm 
to the expectant and overjoyed class, and Rubinstein played him 


self into one of his grandest and most sublime moods. 


Miss Newcomb states that, contrary to reports frequently 
spread abroad in the lifetime of the two men, Leschetizky 
and Brahms were friends, though neither one, it seems, had 
any particular admiration for the piano works of the other. 
When Brahms died, Leschetizky spent the entire night be- 
side his coffin and was disturbed for days afterward, but 
he liked to poke sly fun at him. Said he: 


“The fugue is easy” (the Brahms-Handel variations). “Every 
one can play that except n me, I get nervous in fugues. I always 
did, always shall. Brahms always troubles me. He had 


no regard for the piano as an instrument, and he thought anybody 
could play the piano. * * Of course, to be really deep 
enough to play Brahms, one must be middle-aged, wear spectacles 
and adopt dress reform.’’ On one occasion Brahms told Lesche 
tizky that his pieces were only fit for sweet- sixteen and for young 
men in love. “Well,” retorted Leschetizky, “yours are only fit 
for the years after ninety.” 


(How many of us will be tempted to cry “Amen!” to 
that !) 

And here is an interesting paragraph that shall be quoted 
just for itself: 

It was an astonishing fact that Leschetizky could remember every 
hand he had ever observed at the piano. Hands were like pictures 
to him, and of paramount importance. He’ might forget faces, but 
hands, never. Kiter years he was able to recognize a hand and 
remembered the pieces that had been played by it. 


Tue Home at IscHe. 

Every summer Leschetizky went up to a beautiful, quaint 
little place in the Salzkammergut, Bad Ischl, beloved of 
the greatest Viennese musicians in the warm months. 
There he had with him only a few favorite pupils. He loved 
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the spot where his own charming villa was situated and 
the whole beautiful surroundings, taking long walks through 
the woods and over the hills almost daily. Here are two 
or three quotations at random, just to show how he thought 
and felt in this comparatively restful time: 


On occasion he could be sentimental and tender, as well as 
intensely practical. One summer, when he arrived in Ischl—so 
the story goes—crowds of children, friends ge citizens met him 
at the station, This was shortly after he had iven officially 
the freedom of the town. The conrmepenees followed? him in pro- 
cession to the hillside field beyond the villa, where refreshments 
had been prepared. Children with arms full of flowers followed 
the professor everywhere, clinging to his arms and coattails, as 
he greeted each one separately by name. All at once he stopped 
and asked: “Where is little Tillie?” On learning that Tillie, a 
small peasant girl, had been obliged to stay at home because she 
had no dress to wear for this occasion, Leschetizky slipped away 
unnoticed, went quickly to Tillie’s house and took her to a shop 
nearby. The woman behind the counter fastened on a new dress. 
Leschetizky washed the child’s face and shortly after he and a 
very happy little girl appeared hand in hand at the welcome party. 


And this is what he said one day in reference to a prom- 
ising pupil as he sat on a hillside with some of his assistants 
and friends: 


“Up there,” he said, breaking off suddenly and pointing upward, 
“there is a great orb called Talent shining down on us, There 
are a dozen rays from it; one person catches this ray, another 
that ray, and once or twice in a century there is some one who 
catches them all. This new one does not reflect them all, but 
several,” he said, “yes, several, I shall not try to do the impos- 
sible, or try to make out of him something that he is not. There 
are many who might congratulate themselves if they possessed 
the qualities that he possesses and I believe that he has a sufficient 
number to become a great artist, 

“My energy shall not fail,” he said. “If only 

added, “and the more 


in some way. Teaching is art, too,” he 
talented my pupils are the more I feel the need of those rays 
we were just talking about. If he will do his part I shall do 


mine,’ 


he does not fail 


Miss Newcomb has done a real service to the memory of 
this great artist, musician and teacher in publishing her 
book. One imagines that the desire to do this was, in fact, 
the principal motive that’set her to the writing of it. But 
incidentally she has produced a very valuable contribution 
to the musical history of modern times, for Leschetizky 
was one of the big figures in it, not only personally, but 
also through the wide influence he brought to bear on the 
art of piano playing through his noted pupils. 

Furthermore Miss Newcomb’'s book is most excellent 
reading for one who never even heard of Leschetizky. It 
is a slice of Vienna in its palmiest days, before the war, 
when it was the pleasantest, most cultured capital in the 
world, and a most interesting picture of a great personality 
who was content to let his work speak for him instead of 
trumpeting his own virtues. Only those who knew him 
realized how great he was. Miss Newcomb is deserving 
of the utmost credit for having made it possible at this 
late date for so many persons to obtain a true idea of a 
man who was much maligned by the envious during his 
lifetime. 1. O. Oscoon. 


Sinigalliano Offers Scholarship 
A. Sinigalliano, violinist and pedagogue, reopened his 
studio at 314 West Seventy-second street, New York, 
with an unusually large enrollment of pupils, some coming 
from far distant cities. In addition to the art of violin 
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playing, Mr. Sinigalliano has added ensemble classes for 
his advanced students, thereby giving them the benefit of 
studying the works of the old masters, Aside from this, 
he will give several student recitals during the season. 

A scholarship will be awarded to the pupil who shows 
the greatest improvement in violin playing during the year 
The winner of this prize will be given a public concert in 
New York by Mr. Sinigalliano. 
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Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 
New York City, Sept. 22; Los Angeles, Jan, 25, 1922, 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Blidg., St. Louis, Mo, 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Mrs, Oscar E, Busby, 233 No, Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


see” ey Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 

re. 

Adda C, Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
Miami, Fla.; February 7. 

Beatrice S, Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 

Ida Gardner, 15 West Fifth Street, Tulsa, Okla, 

Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San Marcus, 


Texas. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So, 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Maud Ellen Listes Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 
Linwood B , Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. Julius yb ng Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas, 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, IIl.; classes 
held monthly through the year, 


DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 





of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bidg., Chicago; Dallas, 
Texas, June, 1922; Chicago, August, 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 011 Worth 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, 
ber and February. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 
land, Ore.; Portland, Ore., 
Cal, February 15; 
Wash., August 1. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., 

Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden 
exas, Week end class begins Oct. 6, 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los An eles, Cal, 

rs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, Sept, 19, 

Mrs. H, R, Watson, 124 East 1ith St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
October 1, 

Anna W, Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, 

Clara Sabin Winter, Yates Center, Kans, 

Mattie D. Willis, 1922—-Waco, Texas, Jan. 9; New York City, 
June 26 Aug. 14, Sept. 20 and every month thereafter, Ad 
dress 617 S. 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 


Dallas, 
Texas, 


Texas, 
Novem 


Street, 
Waco, 


554 Everett St., 
November 1; San 
Portland, Ore., June 17, 


Port 
Francisco, 
and Seattle, 


Dallas, 
Street, 


Tex, 


San Antonio, 


Indianapolis, Ind, 


Texas, 




















RAISA 


FOR CONCERTS, RECITALS AND GIACOMO 


SPRING FESTIVALS 


From January 1st to May 15th, 1922 


Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Paul Longone, 
Address: 1451 Broadway, New 


RIMINI 








TITO SCHIPA 


“PRINCE OF THE 
RECITALISTS’’ 


Management: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42nd St., New York 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 





RAOUL VIDAS 





FRENCH VIOLINIST 


Exclusive Management : 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York City 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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FRANCIS DAY-MONTI 


BARITONE. Recitals, Concerts, Private Musicals 
1797 W. 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 1171 W. Coney Island 








STUART MASON 


American Representative of ISIDOR PHILIPP 
Successor to LOUIS C. ELSON as Lecture Authority 


STUDIO IN BOSTON 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager, 25 West 86th Street New York 
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CHAS.E.GALLAGHER, 


Basso, says: 
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“The Kranich & Bach Piano in my pos- 
session is most satisfactory in every 
way. It is constructed to meet all the 
demands of the average and the most 
critical musician. Its true scale and 
soft singing tone are points readily rec- 
ognized by all vocal artists.” 

Gallagher is leading basso on tour 
with the Scotti Opera Company, and 
was soloist on tour with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, etc. 









KRANICH & BACH 


235 East 23rd Street 215 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York City Chicago, Il, 













HANA VLAAMS 


Antone Quartet: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Arden, Cecil: 
Brooklyn, N, Y., November 25. 
Norristown, N, J., November 18, 
Bloomfield, N. J., November 21, 
Bauer, Harold: 
Baltimore, Md., November 29. 
Besler, Miss “Bobby”: 
Boston, Mass., November 20. 
Bori, Lucrezia: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 30, 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra: 
Lexington, Ky., November 29, 
Coxe, Calvin: 
Angola, Ind., November 17, 
Bronson, Mich,, November 18, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., November 21. 
Traverse City, Mich., November 22, 
Cadillac, Mich., November 23. 
Mt, Pleasant, Mich,, November 24, 
Craft, Marcella: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 18. 
Washington, Pa., November 21, 
Destinn, Emmy: 
Omaha, Neb., November 20, 
Denver, Colo., November 24. 
Dax. Claire: 
Kansas City, Mo., November 23. 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Angola, Ind., November 17, 
Bronson, Mich., November 18. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., November 21, 
Traverse City, 22 


November 25, 


Mich., November 22. 

Cadillac, Mich., November 23, 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich., November 24, 
Fabrizio, Carmine: 

Boston, Mass.,, November 22, 
Fischer, Adelaide: 

Harrisburg, Pa., November 28. 
Fanning, Cecil: 

Waterloo, la., November 28, 

Coffeyville, Kan., November 30. 


Friedman, Ignaz: 
Davenport, la., November 28, 
Gerhardt, Elena: 
Wheeling, W. Va., November 17, 
Indi lis, Ind., N ber 2 


r 27, 





Hambour , Boris: 
Detroit, ich., November 27, 
Hammann, Ellis Clark: 


Philadelphia, Pa,, November 17, 21. 


Scranton, Pa., November 22. 

Philadelphia, Pa,, Nov.mber 27-28. 
Homer, Louise: 

Springfield, Ohio, November 23. 

owell, Dicie: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., November 25, 

Buffalo, N. Y., November 30, 
Jeffrey, Helen: 

Chicago, Lll., November 18, 

Mexico, Mo., November 28, 
Klink, Frieda: 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 17, 
Kouns, Nellie and Sara: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., November 29, 
Land, Harold: 

Port Chester, N. Y., November 20. 
Lashanska, Hulda: 

Cleveland, Ohio, November 25. 
Letz Quartet: 

Northampton, Mass., November 17. 
London String Quartet: 


Toronto, Can,, November 22. 


McCormack, John: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 17. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., November 22, 
Maier, Guy: 
Detroit, Mich., November 20, 
Peoria, Ill,, November 22. 
Chicago, Lll,, November 25, 26, 
Mansfield, Ohio, November 29, 
Toledo, Ohio, November 30. 
Martin, Riccardo: 
Huron, S. D., November 22, 23. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From November 17 to November 30 





Miller, Reed: 

Bristol, Va., November 25, 

Morris, Hassle; 
an Antonio, Tex., November 17, 
New York Trio: 

Summit, N. J., November 22. 
Olshansky, Bernardo: 

Washington, D, C., November 18. 
Pattison, Lee: 

Peoria, Ill., November 22, 
Chicago, Ill., November 25, 26, 
Mansfeld Ohio, November 29, 

Toledo, Ohio, November 30. 
Patton, Fred: 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 17. 

idgewood, J., November 25, 
Poppe, Vera: 
Lawrence, Kan., November 22, 


‘Reviere, Berta: 


Columbia, S. C,, November 17. 

Hartsville, S. C,, November 18: 

Brooklyn, N, Y., November 22. 
Sorrentino, Umberto: 

Portland, Ore., November 18-19, 
Sparkes, Lenora: 

Washington, D. C., November 18. 
Strauss, Richard: 

Kansas City, Mo., November 23. 
Telmanyi, Emil: 

Columbia, S. C., November 17, 

Hartsville, S. C., November 18, 

Cedar Rapids, Ia., November 21, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., November 25, 

New Wilmington, Pa., November 28. 

Zanesville, Ohio, November 30, 
Van der Veer, Nevada: 

Bristol, Va., November 25. 

St. Louis, Mo., November 29. 
Vecsey, Ferenc: 

Evanston, Ill., November 17. 

St. Louis, Mo., November 19, 

Chicago, Ill., November 27. 

St. Joseph, Mo,, November 29. 





National Opera Club of America Meets 
The first public gathering of the National Opera Club 
f. America, Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner 
founder and president, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
November 10, found a large and representative audience 
on hand. ‘President von Klenner announced that the club 
was constantly growing, a fact patent to any one; called 
attention to the $6,000 worth of Metropolitan opera 
seats (for members) on her desk, and also asked: “What 
other club gives eight afternoon and four evening per- 
formances for $11?” (This is reply to the statement that 
dues had been raised, which is not a fact.) She announced 
the cooperation of the club with the Commonwealth 
Center in giving the better kind of motion pictures com- 
bined with grand opera acts, the first on November 18, at 
Town Hall, when Act II from “Faust” is to be given. 

She introduced Andreas Dippel, who was given a warm 
greeting, and this manager’s unfolding of his plans for 
grand opera in America, including a circuit of cities, be- 
ginning with Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, 
was heard with attention. Charles D. Isaacson of the 
Evening Mail called attention to the need of greating au- 
diences, also announcing some of the Mail’s daily concerts. 
George Reimherr, self-possessed and artistic, sang with 
resonant voice and clear diction Henry Hadley’s “Amer- 
ica to France” (first time in America), the poem by Louise 
Cyres Garrett, which proved to be a stirring and highly 
expressive. march-song. Some high tones, including a 
splendid A flat, characterized the singing of Mr. Reim- 
herr, who was secended at the piano by Lawrence Schauf- 
fler. “Faithful and True” (the familiar “Bridal Proces- 
sion”) was sung by the National Opera Club chorus of 
thirty voices, Romualdo Sapio conducting with restraint 
and authority, so often admired when he was conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House; Ferdinand Greenwald 
was at the piano. Lucy Van deMark sang “Elsa’s Dream” 
with opulent tones of dramatic quality and fine personality. 

Havrah Hubbard made his reappearance in operalog; 
subject, ‘Lohengrin’; Edgar Bowman furnishing piano 
illustrations. The style of Mr. Hubbard, in which he tells 
the story, and half recites, half sings, and always acts the 
characters, is familiar to all. 

A distinguished guest was the lovely Marguerite Sylva, 
who sat on the stage, and Claude Gotthelf, who formerly 
assisted in the operalog presentations, was discovered in 
the audience and was introduced by the president. 

At the close Mme. Von Klenner called attention to the 
fact that when the club’s new stationery for the season 
arrived she found the printer had captioned it “Nationa! 
Opera House of America” and queried if this was prog- 
nostication, 


The “Fanfare” Blows Its First Note 


We congratulate its parents upon the birth, on Octo- 
ber 1, of a healthy and hearty youngster among musical 
magazines—a noisy and modernistic kid whose pagan 
name is “Fanfare.” Its responsible parent is Leigh Henry, 
editor, and it is clothed and fed by Goodwin & Tadd, pub- 
lishers, London. Volume 1, Number 1, contains articles 
by Wyndham Tryon (On Flamenco Music), poems by 
Richard Aldington and John Gould Fletcher, a drawing 
by Winzer showing Karsavina in “L’Oiseau de Feu” (Strav- 
insky’s ballet). and Fanfares, by Granville Bantock, Man- 
uel de Falla, Erik Satie and’ Eugene Goosens—little pieces 
of music that will interest any one enamoured of mod- 
ernism (and who is not?). There are also several pieces 
of criticism, Paris and other foreign notes, and the like. 
Volume 1, Number 2, has an amusing article about Satie 
by Cocteau, several drawings, fanfares by Joseph Hol- 
brooke, Francis Poulenc (one of the “Six”), Serge Pro- 
kofieff and Arthur Bliss, and other pertinent matter. This 
magazine is an interesting and welcome adjunct to mod- 
ernism. 


Vera Curtis Draws Record Crowd 


Vera Curtis, Metropolitan soprano, gave the first recital 
of the season at Columbia University on October 27, under 


the auspices of the Institute of Arts and Sciences. The 
appearance of the popular soprano brought out a crowd 
which more than taxed the capacity of the Horace Mann 
Auditorium, the actual admissions numbering 2,004 people, 
many of whom had to stand along the walls and in the 
corridors during the entire recital. She opened with a group 
of songs by Campra, Gluck, Haydn, and Purcell, followed 
by an aria from Mozart's “Don Giovanni,” French songs 
by Franck, Ferrari, d’Ozanne and Fevrier, Russian num- 
bers by Gretchaninow, Tschaikowsky, Bleichmann and 
Arensky and a final English group by Dvorak, Kernochan, 
Easthope Martin and Farley made up the rest of the pro- 
gram. Miss Curtis, who was called on for many encores, 
was assisted at the piano by Willis Alling. 


Oliver Ditson Issues Cady Transcription 


“Have you ever noted how plaintive a Spanish song in 
tajor key can be?” asked Harriette Cady the other day. 
Then she went on to explain: “Some time ago (a year last 
spring, in fact) a Spaniard, just returned from Madrid, 
asked me to hear a 
Spanish folk song— 
“Ay-ay-ay”—which was 
then the rage there. I 
was so entranced with 
the lilt of it that I said: 
‘Why should the sing- 
ers have the monopol 
of such a_ melody?” 
And so, for my own 
pleasure, I made the 
piano transcription of it 
that has just been is- 
sued by the Oliver Dit- 
son Company. 

“Meanwhile I’ve had 
the pleasure of hearing 
it sung by Schipa and 
Bori. Not knowing 
Spanish, I asked a 
Spaniard for transla- 
tion into English. This 
is what he said: ‘He 
tell of lover whose lady he think deceive him. He say : 
“Give me the overcoat of your love or I die. Ay-Ay-Ay.” 
‘What!’ I said, ‘overcoat?’ ‘Oh, yes, overcoat is cover—is 
cover—is to protect.’ 

“Being a folk song, it dates back in the history of the 
Spanish people, just as the ‘Cossack folk song,’ of which I 
also made a piano arrangement, is known by all Russians 
and is covered by the mists of the past. 

“The later folk song has a little strain of the Orient, 
and is it not because the Cossacks came from eastern Russia 
and mingled much with Eastern races? They were a 
brave and free people (the Cossacks) and the centaur of 
mythology reminds one of them. In Algernon Blackwood’s 
fascinating story, ‘The Centaur,’ he naturally carries the 
action into the primitive wilds of the Caucasus a" 





HARRIETTE CADY. 


May Peterson Delights Warren, Pa. 


Warren, Pa., October 30, 1921.—May Peterson, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared here on the 
evening of October 26 in a delightful recital, Conrad Fors- 
berg being at the piano. Miss Peterson’s program was of 
wide scope and revealed her voice and skill to marked ad- 
vantage, as the following excerpt from the Evening Times 
would indicate: “Miss Peterson’s voice is of the captivating 
kind. It flows forth with ease and smoothness, while the 
volume of tone is full and warm.” J. K. 


Annie Louise David Still Busy 


Annie Louise David, the harpist, appeared as soloist with 
the Pacific Musical Society, of San Francisco, on November 
10, and on November 13 played again at Dr. Gordon's 
church. November 28 she will give a joint recital with 
ig Woodworth, soprano, at the Cora Williams School 
or Girls. 
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Answers to letters received in this ent are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


Books oN ProGraM BuILpING. 


“Please advise me, through your columns, if there are any 

books which I can get on program building?” 

There are no books on program building, It may be said that 

ogram writing, that is grow | the notes on the compositions to 
be performed, is a difficult task only undertaken by well known 
writers who are thoroughly conversant with music, the history of 
music, the literature of music, etc. If however, you wish to have 
books on making up a program for a concert or recital, you will 
find that several of the leading geelisiers have issued books which 
give suggestions for programs, here are also long lists of com- 
positions suitable for programs, which i. should be able to obtain 
at the Public Library in your city, “ usic Club Programs of All 
Nations” and “Standard Eoneut Repertory” 


Books ON OPERAS. 


“Would you kindly inform me if there is any book, or books, 
in which there is a list of operas, not only the well known 
operas, but also those practically never sung in this country? 
Sometimes there are allusions to operas of which one has never 
heard, and I have been unable to find any book that gives 
much information, I shall be very grateful if you can tell 
me anything that will help me in my search for a list of operas,” 
As a matter of fact there are a number of books that give the 

names of operas, but as far as the Information Bureau knows, none 
of the lists are complete. One of the best of them, called “The 
Opera,” is by an English writer, who entirely ignores any Ameri- 
can opera that may have been produced. Every other country is 
mentioned, good, bad and indifferent compositions, but not an 
American opera mentioned, A recent revision of an old book 
does give quite a list: Cadman, Converse, Damrosch, De Koven, 
Hadley, Herbert and Parker each having one opera to his credit, 
with the exception of De Koven who is credited with two. Ap- 
parently Mr, Damrosch’s “The Scarlet Letter” was never heard of, 
as “Cyrano” only is suontioned. Ok the many operas by Victor 
Herbert, but one is given, “Nat Where the lists are so in- 
complete it can hardly be called ry “full” list, even if two-hundred 
and sixty-eight operas are mentioned. One omission that is of 
great importance to those who have to “look up” Statistics about 
operas, is, that no dates, either of the composer’s birth or death, 
or the years in which the operas were written or produced, are 
given. The names of the different characters, and slight synopsis 
of the operas are given in some cases. The information, as usual 
with any musical subject, can not be obtained without consulting 
two, three, four or more books, and then it may be that nothing 
can be found. Some day, perhaps, someone will write a book about 
operas, past and present, that will be a real help. 
FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 

“Can you tell me if. there are any published compositions for 
the piano by Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler?” 

This is what Mrs. Zeisler has to say for herself in answer to the 
question: “As you correctly surmised, I have done very little 
composing and never thought enough of my work to try to publish it.’ 


Frep Patton Nor to Give New York REcITAL. 


“Will Fred Patton, the bass-baritone, give an entire recital 
in New York this season?” 

Mr, Patton is booked for so many appearances in concert in New 
York this season that he has decided not to give a recital of his 
own, Among his many engagements are several appearances with 
the Symphony Society of New York, Oratorio Society of New York, 
the Warren Ballad Concerts, etc,, ete. 


Wuat Can Be Done? 
“Can you inform me as to whether my condition is hopeless 


or not, for I am unable to play the piano without getting 
pains in my arm and hand? I took piano lessons for the first 


would help you. 


“Mignon” 
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¢ of fourteen; after a month’ s study I was given 
‘Dance eS the Sprites’ to study. The name - 
the composer I cannot recal i piece contained octave 
sages and wide stretches hich were new to me, In the dew. 
ing of this piece I noticed for the first time that my arm be- 
gan to get tired, My teacher told me not to stop when I felt 
tired but to keep on playing, that in time I would overcome 
this fatigue and thus gain endurance, I was so anxious to 
genpress that I did enaetly as the teacher wished. After my 

rst six months of study I was obliged to stop taking lessons 

for financial reasons, Ny this time I had finished Rasen om 4 

the first three books of Mathew’s graded pieces and Schmidt's 

five finger exercises, After this I had to be my own teacher 
and studied many pieces. This I kept up for a few years, 
then a music conden heard me play one of my self-taught pieces 
and offered to teach me, I studied a year and a half with her 
during which time I only studied pieces that made my arm 

bother me as it had done before. Under her I prepared a 

program of classical music which won for me a scholarship in 

a conservatory, There I began to study technic, whereupon my 

arm bothered me more than it ever had previously, During 

the four years I have studied here I have made little progress 
on account of my arm; in fact at present I can not write or 
sew very long on account of the arm, I can only play the 
slow type of music and this of course will not get me very 
far in preparing myself for a teacher. Doctors tell me my 
trouble is a muscular one and the only cure is to stop playing 

_- altogether. This would be an unbearable disappointment. 

: am appealing to you to help me, I am trying to prepare a 
Commencement program, which is very doubtful on account of 
my handicap.” 

When you first felt the pain in your arm and hand you should 
have stopped practicing at once and rested the arm until it was 
free from any ache. It is much more difficult to cure a muscle 
than a broken bone, and only care and rest and gentle exercise 
seemi to be effective, This is the opinion of one of the leading New 
York physicians, who was asked for an opinion, Now it may be 
you will have to have an x-ray taken to see exactly what is the 
trouble. You certainly would not mind resting for perhaps a year 
if the arm and hand were to be well at the end of the time. A 
physician ought to be able to tell you what should be done. 


Next MeetinG or Nationat M. T. Association, 


“Can you please tell me when and where the next National 
Music Teachers’ Association is to meet? Thank you for any 
information concerning the Association which you may be able 
to give me,” 

The next meeting of the National Music Teachers’ Association 
is to be held at Asheville, N. C. The exact date is not known. 
Artuur Mippieton’s TEACHER. 


“Will you be kind enough to state who placed Arthur Mid 
dleton’s voice?” 


Alexander Emslie of Fort Collins, Colo., taught Mr. Middleton 
when he was very young. However, Mr, Middleton feels that he 
has done most of the teaching himself. 


Macbeth Opens Milwaukee Series 


Milwaukee, Wis., October 28, 1921.—Florence Macbeth, 
coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera, opened the sea- 
son’s series of the Marion Andrews Morning Musicales in 
the Atheneum yesterday. A charming singer, a delight to 
both the eye and ear, and possessing all the necessary quali- 
fications of a perfect ballad singer in addition, it is not 
surprising that’ she won her audience immediately and held 
it until the dast encore had been given. 

The numbers finding most favor in a program lengthened 
by many encores were Dowland’s “Flow Not So Fast, Ye 
Fountains,” in the English group; the polonaise from 
and “Les Papillons” of Fourdrain, in the French 
group. George Roberts was the accompanist on this, the 
third annual visit to Milwaukee. S. B. 


time at the 
a piece call 


Lada on Tour 
_Lada, the American dancer, opened her season at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., November 14, assisted by the Pawling Trio. 
Lada will te seen in New York in January, 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information.— 
Editor’s Note.] 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Association— 
$1,000 for orchestral composition. Carl D. Kinsey, 
624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago III, 

De Pauw University School of Music—$50 for 
short organ composition. Van Denman Thompson, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge—$1,000 for a string quartet. 
Hugo Kortschak, Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York City. 

- California Federation of Music Clubs—Class 

. $300 for chamber. music work; trio, quartet or 
pl nie for strings and piano. Class 2, $50 for State 
song. American Music Committee, C. F. M. C., 
office of L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The Circolo degli Artisti of Turin, Italy, in codp- 
eration with the Double Quintet Society of Turin 
5,000 lire for chamber music composition for all or 
part of the following instruments: first violin, second 
violin, viola, cello, double bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, piano, harp. Complete details in 
Musicat Courter for August 18, page 20 

The Paderewski Prize Fund—$1,000 for sym 
phony; $500 for chamber music, either for strings 
alone or for solo instrument or instruments with 
strings. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, secretary of Pade- 
rewski Fund, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Royal Philharmonic Academy of Rome 
Chamber music—l, sonata for violin or cello and 
piano; 2, two compositions for four solo voices, so 
prano, contralto, tenor and bass, with piano accom 
paniment—each 500 lire. 

Mana-Zucca—$500. Quintet (piano and strings). 
Secretary of the Society of American Music Op 
timists, M. Gobert, 4 West 130th street, New York. 

The American Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and 
Guitarists—$100 for plectral quintet in classic form 
Mrs, V. Olcott-Bickford, 616 West 116th street, New 
York City. 

The Kansas Federation of Music Clubs—$50 each 
for State song, chorus for ladies’ voices, violin, piano 
and vocal solo. Oscar Loffgren, Lindsborg, Kan. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 
ships. 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

Baylor College—Scholarships ranging in value from 
$105 to $225 tor high school students only. Baylor 
College, Belton, Tex. 
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Self Expression Drills 


Phone: Bryant 7233 











NEW YORK 


DOROTHY LOU IRVING 


ALICE M. SPAULDING 


MISSOURI 


Cc. KATE BEACOM 
Piano and Class Work 


621 E. 2%h St., 
Phone: Kenmore 1297 


Brooklyn 





MRS. R. F. BEARDSLEY 
Piano and Class Work 
Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka 


332 West 85th St., New York 
Phone: 8265 Schuyler 





EMMA BECK 
Piano and Harmony 
Individual and Class Lessons. Interviews 
124 W. 12th St., N. ¥. Phone: 3715 Chelsea 





RUTH CARLMARK 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 
Pupil of La Forge-Berumen Studio 

836 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 





MRS. M. L. FISH 
Piano Instruction and Class Work 
Box 523 Mt. Kisco Phone: 386 





OLGA FISHER 
Piane and Class Work 
¥3 Junction Ave., Corona, L. I. 
Phone: Newtown 4158 


Councillor for Mach-a-Wa-Mach Camp 
323 W. 83rd St.,N.¥. Phone: Schuyler 943 





RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Class Lessons 
609 West 115th St., N. ¥. 
Phone: Morn, 5530 





WINIFRED KENNER 
287 Mill Street 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





IDIS LAZAR 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
50 Morningside Drive, Apt. 42, New York 
Phone 7770 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE C. LEIDY 
Piano and Class Work 
416 West 122nd St.,N. ¥. Phone: 4475 Morn. 





GLADYS MURGATROID 
Piano and Class Work 
361 Sterling Place, Brooklyn 
Phone: Prospect 5542 





HELEN PARKER FORD 
Organist and Coach—Piane Instruction 
106 So. Broadway, White Plains 
Phone: 1231 





NELL E. HANKS 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 
Pupil of Heinrich Gebhardt 
274 West Tist St., N. ¥. 





ELSA K. PETERSON 
Kirpal-Lindorff School of Music 
140 Barclay St., Flushing, L.1. Phone: 1887 M 








Phone: 10028 Col. | 


MARIE A. PLATE 
425 West 21st Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 7265 
222 Roberts Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Sclensié Piancferte Technic 
Individual and Class—All Ages Private Lessons and Graded Class Work 
Seven Assistants 
234 West 74th St., N. ¥. Phone: 9284 Col. Musical Art Bldg. St. Louis 
MABEL COREY WATT NORTH CAROLINA 
Examining Normal Teacher IRENE WEAVER 
Directress of Music Flatbush School Piano an) Clase Work 
Four Assistant Teachers Normal Teacher Franklin 
94 Prospect Park W., Brooklyn | ————— 
Phone: South 3688 J. TEXAS 
NELLIE HALL 
Friburg Apt., No. 2, Abiiene 
NEW JERSEY oe eee 
ETHEL Y. THOMPSON 
President, Roseville Music Club FOREIGN 
Individual and Class Lessons rae. Be: 
11 Pittsfield Ave., Cranford AUSTRALIA 





GEOR 70 Park St., Melbourne 
MARTHA E. SMITH ee —s 
Class and “e > arte pe Teacher CANADA 
jemonsientcone CARA FARMER 
11 Druid Place, Atlant» Piano and Class Lessons, Demonstrations 








ILLINOIS Mothers’ Creative Music Course 
FELICIA TURNER 750 Batherst, Toronto 
Examining Normal Teacher — — 
(One of Two in the U. 8.) CHINA 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago EMIL DANENBERG 
Pianoforte Instruction 
reap es ae Pupil of Teichmuller (Leipsig) 
MISSISSIPPI The Albany, Hong Kong 
OLIVE BEAMON on aa 
Piano Instruction INDIA 
Normal Teacher MRS. MARK ELDREDCE 
221 E. Madison Street, Yazoo City Caleutta 





FLORENCE E. HAMMON 


State Normal Teacher 

















CLAUDE KINGSTON 


Organist, Collins Street Baptist Church 





Certified Normal Teacher 
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Fe Bree 
Complete vocal method 


Studio: Sb West 67th Street 
RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wstStcior 


Vincent V. Hubbard 
Assistants| Caroline Hooker 
BOSTON 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, 
GEORGE E. 
545 W. 111th St, New York 


SHEA “xiehon 
CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 
CONCERT AND LECTURE RECITAL 


Management: JOHN WESLEY MILLER, 1400 Broadway, New York City 














Teacher of Vocal Art 
and Operatic Acting. 
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STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW VOR, } Ne Y. 


CELESTINE COANELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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STUDIO, 3122 EUCLID AVE. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDE 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The » Arenda, Cleveland, O. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courter 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musical Covrize will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All icati hould be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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SAENGER 


Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L. sha Sec’y 
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Scientific Musical Pedagogy 


Demonstrations for 
Singers, Pianists and Teachers 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Bryant 7233. 414 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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Mrs. Bready’s Hotel Ambassador Recitals 


Announcement has been made by the Hotel Ambassador, 
New York, that the first of the series of ten opera recitals 
to be given in the hotel ballroom Tuesday mornings during 
the season by Mrs. George Lee Bready will be held Novem- 
ber 22. The subject chosen by Mrs. Bready to introduce 
the series is “Louise.” Other operas, both novelties and 
standard, which will be presented as far as possible in 
observance of the programs of the Metropolitan and Chicago 
opera companies, will be chosen from repertory which in- 
cludes “The Snow Maiden,” “The Dead City,” “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” “La Navarraise,” “Boris Godunoff,” “Chemi- 
neau,” “Tosca,” “L’Oracolo,” “Gianni Schicci,” “The Blue 
sird,” “Pelleas and Melisande” and “Valkyrie.” 

Mrs. Bready has long been noted for her unusual opera 
recitals and during the past few years has had many appear- 
ances in private homes of New York and at such exclusive 
clubs as the Colony Club. Her present studio is the one 
once occupied by James Gibbons Huneker and by him im- 
mortalized as “The Dream Barn.” In it the greatest musi- 





MRS, GEORGE LEE BREADY., 


cal figures of two continents have been entertained and it 
is full of associations both inspiring and amusing. Among 
the latter is a legend that De Pachmann, the famous pianist, 
once crawled under the piano (which stood where Mrs. 
Bready’s does) in an ecstasy of terror brought about by the 
raging of the first real American thunderstorm he had ever 
experienced. 


Florence Macbeth to Have Busy Season 


Before her appearances with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion commence Florence Macbeth, the young American 
colaratura soprano, will have crossed the continent and re- 
turned half-way, singing at such widely divergent points as 
Fort Collins and Boulder (Colo.), Cheyenne (Wyo.), to 
St. Paul, Milwaukee, Wassau (Wis.), Normal University 
(Ill.), Olean (N. Y.) Bradford (Pa.), Asheville (N. C.), 
Marion (Ala.) and Fort Worth (Tex.). Miss Macbeth 
also sang eighteen performances with the Ravinia Park 
Opera this year, all the assigned roles being for coloratura 
soprano. 

“An epoch-making performance” and “We doubt if a 
better ‘Traviata’ has been sung in history” are excerpts from 
two criticisms taken at random which reflect her success in 
Chicago. “A foreigner with a fraction of her endowments 
would be a world figure” and “Surpassed by no coloratura 
soprano on the present-day stage” are other tributes hon- 
orably won. 

Miss Macbeth will sing one-half of the coloratura roles 
of the Chicago Opera season this year. 


“y 


Miami Conservatory Opens 

The Miami Conservatory, with Bertha Foster, who is also 
founder and director of the School of Musical Art, one of 
the largest music schools in the South, at the head, opened 
its studios to the public on October 17. An informal re- 
ception was held during the day and the attractive building 
and grounds were visited by many friends and students. 
The temporary location is ideal for the purpose, for al- 
though in the center of the beautiful city of Miami, it has a 
quiet and peaceful atmosphere. 

The abundant shrubbery, palms and cocoanut trees, and 
the wall of native rock and hedge, help to keep it private 
even in the midst of the business which is on all sides. 
Glimpses of the colorful Biscayan Bay can be had from the 
unique dancing pavilion set in the cocoanut grove. This 
building is to be used for out-of-door plays and pageants, 
which are very popular in southern Florida, as the climate 
admits of these pleasures all the year round. 

Miss Foster is one of the best organists in the South, 
and her general experience has enabled her to assemble a 
fine faculty. The piano department has Emily Byrd, a for- 
mer assistant to Stojowski and pupil of Bauer and Pade- 
rewski, at the head, together with Edna Burnside, an ac- 
companist and teacher of twelve years in the West and New 
York, and Neisje Erdman, a graduate of the Amsterdam 
University in Holland. Annie B. Foster has charge of the 
beginners’ classes, and her extensive work makes her in- 
valuable to an institution of this kind. Mrs. Thomasine Green, 


a graduate of the School of Musical Art, is her assistant. 
Cara Germain, a pupil of Mme. Marchesi and of long 
experience both in America and abroad, has charge of the 
vocal training. Peggy Purucker, a successful concert artist of 
Europe and pupil of Auer, Sevcik and Marteau, and former 
head of the violin department of the Conservatory of Music, 
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Geneva, Switzerland, is director of violin. Gordon Ertz, 
artist and teacher of Chicago, Illi, has charge of the art 
department. Kate Ellis Wise is at the head of dramatic . 
art and plans extensive work for the out-of-door theater. 
Sherman Hammatt will teach aesthetic and other dancing. 
French is taught by Marie Arnaud, of Valons, France, and 
Spanish by Prof. J. Norberto Maija, of Madrid, Spain. 

The people of Miami with their progressive spirit are 
proud of having drawn this conservatory to the “Magic 
City” and are helping to make it worthy of being rated as 
one of the finest in America. 


New Operatic Quartet Sings in Ridgewood, N. J. 


A new operatic and oratorio quartet organized from artists 
on the Daniel Mayer roster made its first appearance in 
Ridgewood, N. J., on October 12, opening the Ridgewood 
Recitals managed by Edwin B. Lilly. The members are: 
Vera Curtis, soprano; Alice Moncrieff, contralto; James 
Price, tenor, and Bernardo Olshansky, baritone. 

The first half of the program was devoted entirely to 
operatic numbers. Mr, Olshansky opened with an air from 
“Werther,” and Miss Curtis sang arias from “Manon Les- 
caut” and “Gianni Schicchi.” Miss Moncrieff joined Mr. 
Price in a duet from “Il Trovatore” and also sang “The 
Robin Woman’s Song” from “Shanewis.” Mr. Price con- 
tributed Rodolfo’s narrative from “La Bohéme,” and the 
four artists sang the “Good-Night” quartet from “Martha.” 
The second part included groups of songs by all four, the 
“Barcarolle” from “Tales of Hoffmann” by Miss Curtis and 
Mr. Olshansky, and closed with the quartet from “Rigo- 
letto.” All of the ensemble numbers had to be repeated and 
the audience, which completely filled the spacious High 
School Auditorium, brought the singers back for many 
encores. 

The new combination is one which promises to be very 
active, for in addition to operatic programs such as that 
given in Ridgewood, they all have the entire repertory of 
standard oratorios at their command and already indi- 
vidually have sung with such important choral organizations 
as the New York Oratorio Society, the Elgar Choir, of 
Hamilton, Can.; the Musical Art Society, of London, Can. ; 
the Reading (Pa. ) Choral Society; the Mendelssohn Choir, 
of Greensburg, Pa.; the Troy Vocal Society; the Treble 
Clef Club, of Hartford, Conn.; the Columbia University 
Choral Society; the Baltimore Choral Society, and at the 
Worcester, Fitchburg and Waterbury festivals. 


Gladys St. John-Smith at Pleiades Club 


The Pleiades Club, Lloyd L. Spencer president, which 
has always fostered the allied arts of literature, music, 
art and the drama, held its first dinner of the season at 
the Hotel Brevoort, November 6. Among the guests of 
honor were Alma Clayburgh, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Eu- 
mer, Mary Peters, Rosa Powell, Amelia Bingham and 
Gladys St. John-Smith. 

Miss Clayburgh and Miss Petets, sopranos, and Rosa 
Powell, contralto, had sung there before, and were appre- 
ciated as usual. Miss St. John-Smith, however, was new 
to them, and was received most enthusiastically, Her 
singing of Strauss’ “Voce di Primavera” revealed a nat- 
urally beautiful voice, excellently trained. She has also 
a charming personality, and we shall hear more of this 
fine young coloratura soprano. Morris Eisner, the ‘lub 
accompanist, gave several very delightful piano solos in 
addition to his artistic accompaniments. Edna V. Horton 

was Miss St. John-Smith’s accompanist. 





Elsa Fischer String Quartet Activities 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet is enjoying an unusually 
busy season, which started early in September. Recent en- 
gagements filled by this organization included: October 23, 
at the Lexington Opera House, New York, at a memorial 
concert for Terence McSwiney; on November 4, at the 
Knox School, Cooperstown, N. Y., on which occasion the 
program comprised Schubert’s quartet in D minor; “Andante 
Cantabile” and scherzo from Richard Strauss’ A major quar- 
tet; “Interludium,” Glazounoff, and “Danse Russe,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff ; on November 6, in Glen Ridge, N. J., 
at a concert in the Congregational Church, when they 
played adagio, Mendelssohn; “Andante Cantabile,” Strauss, 
and “Largo,” Handel. 


Matzenauer Well Received in Rochester 


Rochester’s reception to Margaret Matzenauer was as 
enthusiastic and generous as any the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company contralto has been accorded on her pres- 
ent tour, which extends from New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston to the Western cities of Omaha, Nebraska and 
Dallas, Texas. Glowing press notices have greeted the 
prima donna everywhere she has gone. 


Louis Baker Phillips Teaching 


On Monday and Thursday mornings and Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons Louis Baker Phillips, the pianist and 
organist, teaches at his Carnegie Hall studios in New 
York, and other days he is to be found at 30 West 97th 
street. Mr. Phillips gives instruction in piano and organ 
playing, theory of music, conducting and accompanying. 


Nellie and Sara Kouns Booked for Troy 

The Troy Vocal Society, W. L. Glover director, has 
engaged Nellie and Sara Kouns as soloists with the cho- 
rus for the Spring concert to take place on March 9, in 
Music Hall, Troy. They will also appear with the Apollo 
Club of Brooklyn, conducted by Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, 
on November 29. 


Engagements for Marion Armstrong 


Marion Armstrong, already favorably known through 
her successful New York recital last year, recently appeared 
at a concert in Suffern, N. Y., with splendid success. Other 
engagements which she will fill during the next few weeks 
include Rutherford and Jersey City, N. J., and several 
other cities. 


Werrenrath Holds Twelve Year Record 


Reinald Werrenrath flew to Chicago for his recital No- 
vember 6, that he might continue his unbroken record of 
not having missed a concert in twelve years. He met with 
huge success when he sang to a crowded house in Ashland, 
Wis., October 17. 
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NEW COLOGNE SYMPHONY SERIES SUCCESSFUL 


Liszt Symphonic Poem as “Novelty"—A New Opera House 


Cologne, October 20, 1921—The musical season in the 
western metropolis of Germany is now fairly under way. 
Not only the opera house is developing seething activity, 
but orchestral concerts and recitals are following in quick 
succession. The famous Giirzenich Concerts, conducted by 
Abendroth, are the only item still outstanding in our musi- 
cal life, but these will reopen within the next few days. 

Meantime the new series of Master Concerts, which, as 
recorded in the Musica Courter, was inaugurated by Hans 
Pfitzner, is proving successful. The second concert was 
conducted by Bruno Walter, of Munich, who achieved ex- 
cellent results with the new fusion body, consisting of the 
members of the Essen, Bonn and Cologne Tonkunstler or- 
chestras. Walter leans principally to Mozart and Mahler, 
and thus his program comprised the D major piano concerto 
and Mahler’s first symphony. He was at his best in accom- 
panying the concerto, most excellently played by Walter 
Lampe, a Mozart interpreter of distinction. 


A Liszt SyMrHoNic PoeM ReEpIscovereD. 


Still another symphony series has begun, namely those of 
the opera, established last year and conducted by the gifted 
and temperamental young leader, Otto Klemperer. Klein- 
perer, despite his youth, is already reckoned among Ger- 
many’s very best orchestral conductors. On his first pro- 
gram he presented an almost unknown work of Liszt—the 
symphonic poem “Von der Wiege bis zum Grabe.” Its neg- 
lect in the past is justified in that it lacks creative vigor and 
leaves so much to the imagination that one has the impres- 
sion of a fainly outlined sketch. But it is nevertheless 
interesting historically, because in it Liszt first departs 
from the classic principle of the two themes, and returns to 
the Bach system of evolution from a single germ. The 
simplicity and transparency of the work must be acknowl- 


Carl Beutel Not Agreed With 
November 2, 1921. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Inasmuch as your paper has indicated that it does not 
agree entirely with the contentions of Carl Beutel in his 
article on “Popular Music and Weeds” in your issue of 
October 27, may one venture to say a few words in rebuttal 
to Mr. Beutel? As you state, he is rather pessimistic—in 
fact, decidedly so. 

There seems no doubt that in many places music teach- 
ers have to contend with an attitude on the part of parents 
and children that amounts to a hostility to good music. 
The Community Service musical organizers have found 
that inf towns where there was not sufficient and efficient 
musical supervision in the schools the influence of the jaz- 
ziest music penetrated even to the school room. In such 
towns music teachers wil] doubtless find young people who 
wish to play only the popular music, and parents who are 
so ill-informed as to indulge the children in this desire. 
As applied to such towns, the condition stated by Mr. 
Beutel is a true one. His article is of practical value to 
that extent only. It is in his remedy that he falls down. 

One gathers that Mr. Beutel would compel the public by 
force to cast aside the popular songs and cleave only to the 
best music. In his disregard of the public’s rights he goes 
further than any other music conservative when he says, 
“From the cultural standpoint, I am in accord with the 
startling remark made by a celebrated financier years ago: 
‘The public be damned.’ It is my sincere conviction that 
the public has no right to an opinion as to what it likes or 
dislikes, because it really has none, except that which is 
dictated by its leaders,” etc. He adds that we are now 
confronted with the question not of what the public wants 
but what it needs. Our citizens, however, are a free peo 
ple. If they wish to limit their musical diet to popular 
songs, they have a perfect right to do so. 

One would gather from Mr. Beutel’s remarks that the 
public existed merely that music teachers might bring about 
a musical millennium in this country—and_ incidentally 
might increase their bank balances. Fair-minded music 
lovers hope for the day when all our population shall care 
for the best music, but they know that this can be brought 
about only by positive and not by negative methods. 

Mr. Beutel states that the people have been coddled by 
exploiters who have spread the doctrine that the public 
must not be wearied with good books, fine plays, or the best 
music. Ah, but would he suppress all the popular maga- 
zines and trashy, sensational novels to the end that the 
people would be compelled by necessity to turn to the best 
literature? Would he have a censor who would ban all 
plays which, despite their power for evoking cheery laugh- 
ter, did not foster a love for the finest dramatic art? 
Would he not rather devote his attention to the presenting 
of truly artistic plays and especially to educating the public 
so that such plays would be appreciated throughout the 
country—which is far from the case at present. 

The writer also states: “Systematic education — 
reached the point where it controls the childhood of the 
nation through compulsory methods to a certain age, but 
very little is done after that, and so the likes and dislikes 
of the adults run wild in the succeeding years.” Is not 
that a confession? Have not our school music educators 
been erring until recently in trying to control the children’s 
musical tastes by compulsory methods ? Now that the most 
enlightened school music educators are giving thought 
chiefly to creating and preserving in the children a real love 
for music, will we not find that the adults will not run wild 
in the succeeding years? One can be especially hopeful 
regarding this in that community music is seeking to con- 
serve in the adult the musical tastes and aptitudes that were 
created during the school years. E 

We find Mr. Beutel lamenting that the adults have “no 
supervised amusement or diversion by those who have the 
mental development of the nation at heart. Oh, what a 
picture of blue-law America that gives us! — Instead of 
having our recreation tested as to whether it 1s moral, we 
are to reject all that does not contribute to our mental 
development. Gone are our care-free hours of play! We 
are about to be “culchawed” whether we wish it or not. 

Our author administers a slap upon the wrist of the 
manufacturers of player pianos sand talking machines _be- 
cause they issue so many records of popular songs. Even 


has 


edged, though musically only the introductory episode ap- 
peals. 

Bruckner’s seventh symphony, which followed this strange 
work, seemer to embody the achievement of what Liszt 
had attempted. It is genuine al fresco, not “literary” music 
of the drawing room. Liszt's idea of representing the entire 
life of a human being from birth to death by means of a 
single theme is given true artistic expression in Bruckner’s 
symphony, which is of remarkable thematic unity. The 
idea, by the way, has recently been adopted by Hausegger in 
his “Aufklange” and by Busoni in his “Cradle Song of a 
Man at the Grave of His Mother.” 

Carl Friedberg, greeted by storms of applause, played 
Liszt's E flat concerto on this occasion, although the work 
proved somewhat robust for his refined manner. 

Buscu Captures CoLoGne, 

A violinist who visited Cologne within the week, Adolf 
Busch, may well be termed one of the greatest of living 
German exponents of the violin. Busch is the meditative 
and hardy Nether-Saxon to whom Brahms and Reger repre- 
sent the musical lodestar, who already as a youth was able 
to play Reger’s monumental violin concerto by heart, again 
interpreted it ideally. 

A New Otp One. 

A sonata by Philipp Emanuel Bach, which has remained 
almost unknown and is not contained in the official Biilow 
edition, was the piéce de résistance in a program offered by 
Dr. Walter Georgi at his concert in the Disch Saal. It is 
one of the most valuable works of this composer and can 
be recommended to pianists eager to enrich their program 
with items that are new to their audiences. Dr. Georgi gave 
fine readings of Brahms and Schumann besides, and was 
greeted by well deserved applause. Dr. H. Uncer. 


though these popular records may predominate in number, 
does not Mr. Beutel know that those records which are 
preserved in the family library and which constantly exert 
an influence are the records of good music? Again, he 
applies an epithet to the vaudeville stage; he calls it a 
“nuisance.” If he will get the heads of the vaudeville syn- 
dicates to give him a list of the prominent musical artists 
that are now “headliners” on those circuits he will find that 
this list will supply him with a roster of stars enough to 
equip spring music festivals in many cities. 

Finally, one sympathizes fully with Mr. Beutel in his 
desire to make the American public more susceptible to 
beauty. It cannot be done, however, as he suggests by “a 
system of prevention through isolation.” We cannot pre 
vent the people from hearing popular music and there is 
no reason why we should, so long as it is wholesome popu- 
lar music. We can, however, see that good music is per 
formed not for a chosen few but wherever people are—in 
vaudeville shows, at movie houses, at community sings, and 
at any public gathering where music would be appropriate 
We can inaugurate in each town a music memory contest 
such as will cause young and old to become familiar with 
some of the world’s music classics and in which, by the way, 
the player piano and the talking machines, chastised by 
Mr. Beutel, play a yeoman part. Above all, we can help 
the people at large to like good music by leading them more 
generally to participate in it—which means community 
music. In other words, Mr. Beutel, cheer up! 

Very truly yours, : 
(Signed) KENNETH S. CLARK, 

Bureau of Community Music, Community Service (Inc.) 
New York City. 


Carl Fiqué’s Comic Opera Admired 

Carl Fiqué’s comic opera, “The Bogus Mufti,” was pre 
sented on Thursday evening, November 10, in Prospect 
Hall, Brooklyn, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Brooklyn Quartet Club. 

Mr. Fiqué, for many years conductor of the Brooklyn 
Quartet Club, has shown great interest in the development 
of this organization, and has produced, with the assistance 
of the ladies’ chorus, cantatas by Mendelssohn, Bruch, 
Hiller and others, as well as many comic operas. 

“The Bogus Mufti,” words and music by Carl Fiqué, 
is a very tuneful and pleasing work. It is full of clean 
humor, and unusually ingratiating. Katherine Noack 
Fiqué, in the leading role, won approval by the excellence 
of her singing and charming personality. She received 
sincere applause to which she was justly entitled, and was 
presented abundantly with flowers. Others in the cast were 
Hermann Koehn, Henry Weimann, Max Koeppe, Carrie 
Wilckens, Wilhelm Helmcke, John Bielenberg, Luder Wich- 
ers, Herman Langhorst, Harry Bluemer, Wilhelm Borr- 
mann, Helen Becht, Carrie Fischer, Louise Mattes, Minnie 
Uckert, Emily Stone and Margaret Fischer. A_ banquet 
and ball followed the operatic performance. 


Mrs. Boyd Sings for Iowans Here 


Mrs. E. Henri Boyd, who has a lovely coloratura soprano 
voice, gave the following interesting program for the lowa 
New Yorkers at Greenwich House, Sunday afternoon, 
November 6, with Fern Sherman as accompanist: “Caro 
Nome” (“Rigoletto,” by Verdi), “A Birthday” (Cowen), 
with a Swedish folk song as an encore, “Valzer di Mu- 
zetta” (“La Bohéme,” by Puccini), “Open Secret” (Wood 
man), with “The Naughty Little Clock” (De Koven), as an 
encore, “I Vespri Siciliani” (Verdi), and “Shena Van” 
(Beach). 


Mona Bates’ Steinway Hall Recital 


On Wednesday afternoon, October 26, Mona Bates, young 
Canadian pianist, gave an “intimate recital” in Steinway 
Hall, New York, playing a program which comprised two 
preludes by Chopin; “Minstrel,” Debussy; “Scenes from 
Childhood,” Schumann and Liadoff’s “Music Box.” 

The artists who have thus far appeared at these “Intimate 
Recitals’ are Yolanda Mero, Percy Grainger, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Mona Bates, Josef Lhevinne and Augusta 
Cottlow. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST-KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Florence Newell Barbour 
Awake, It Is the Day............ ..Edna Fields, New York 


Awake, It Is the Day........./ A Musgrove Robarts, Glendale, Cal. 
My Dream Garden (Romance), Piano Solo. . Margaret Smith, Denver 


Mrs. H. H. A, Beach 


June..... George Hamlin, Buffalo 
9 Re Pere “* Kathryn Meisle, Buffalo 
Ah, Love, But a Day..... George Hamlin, Buffalo 
Ah, Love, But a Day Mina Hager, Buffalo 
The Year's at the Spring George Hamlin, Buffalo 
The Year's at the Spring (Duet), 
Louise Homer and Cora Chase, Boston 
O Mistress Mine... Arthur Hackett, Buffalo 
Eestasy...... awe ‘ Lora McChesney, Buffalo 
Fairy Lullaby ra Monica Graham Stults, Chicago 
The Night Sea (Duet), 
Marion Capps and Geraldine Rhoades, Chicago 
Gena Branscombe 
By St. Lawrence Water (Chanson d'une Voyageuse), 
Reinald Werrenrath, Chicago 
By St. Lawrence Water (Chanson d'une Voyageuse), 
Florence Macbeth, New York 
By St. Lawrence Water (Chanson d’une Voyageuse), 
Penelope Davies, Milwaukee 
At the Postern Gate George Hamlin, Buffalo 
At the Postern Gate William Phillips, Lake Forest, Ill 
The Great Adventure J. Steel Jamison, New York 


Rosemary Pfaff, Oyster Bay, I 


Three Mystic Ships ‘A 
Charles Lutton, Pullman, Wash 


Three Mystic Ships 


Hail, Ye Tyme of Holie-dayes Olive Nevin, New York 
Hail, Ye Tyme of Holie-dayes Thomas MecGranahan, New York 
G. W. Chadwick 
Allah. . . Mrs, D, A, Ruebel, St. Louis 
The Maiden and the Butterfly Genevieve Jagger, Windham, Ohio 

He Loves Me... cleanora de Cisneros, Westerly, R 
He Loves Me Florence Nelson, Logan, Ohio 
Oh, Let Night Speak ucile Kellogg, Boston 
H. A. Clough-Leighter 
O Heart of Mine Jane Miller, New York 
O Heart of Mine Rhea Cummings Cook, Elmira, N 
April Blossoms usgrove Robarts, Glendale, Cal 
Ralph Cox 
Aspiration. Mary Davis, New York 
Aspiration Jessie Masters, Warren, Ohio 
Where Roses Blow Florence Otis, Kalamazoo, Mich 
To a Hilltop Mary Davis, New York 
To a Hilltop N. E, Blanchard, Beloit, Wis 
, \. Musgrove Robarts, Glendale, Cal 
Peggy Joris Schroder, New York 
Sylvia Sheffield Child, New York 
Mabel W. Daniels 
Glory and Endless Years Reinald Werrenrath, Boston 
Glory and Endless Years Emma Roberts, Buffalo 
Arthur Foote 
The Lake Isle of Innisfree Mabel Garrison, Boston 
Tranquillity..... Ethel Jones, Independence, la 
Love Me if I Live Edna Fields, New York 
An Irish Folk Song Frances Simm, Beloit, Wis 
An Irish Folk Song Mildred Johnson, Joliet, Ill 
Alma Goatley 
A Garden Is a Lovesome Thing..Harriet Story Macfarlane, Buffalo 
The Wood Anemone Harriet Story Macfarlane, Buffalo 
Now That April's There Harriet Story Macfarlane, Buffalo 
Life... ‘ Edna Fields, New York 
Pipe Out, Ye Silver Flutes Monica Graham Stults, Chicago 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
Down to the Crystal Streamlet (A la Claire Fontaine), 
Z May Peterson, New York 
The Sittle Dancer (La belle Danseuse)..May Peterson, New York 
My Little Woman Charles Lutton, Pullman, Wash 
The Sea... ‘ Edna Fields, New York 
The Sea.... Doris Buriff, Salt Lake City 
Tidings of Great Joy (Christmas) Walter Diederich, Chicago 
Tidings ot Great Joy (Christmas) Charles Lutton, Chicago 
Tidings of Great Joy (Christmas) Edna Jakes, Santa Paula, Cal 
Tidings of Great Joy (Christmas) Rollin M, Pease, Evanston, Il! 
Tidings of Great Joy (Christmas) Ruth Smith, Columbia, Mo, 


Francis Hopkinson 


From “THE FIRST AMERICAN COMPOSER,” edited and ug 
mented by HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN % 
Harriet Story Macfarlane, Detroit 
Ethelynde Smith, Casper, Wyo 


Bruno Huhn 


Invictus. Norman S. MacDonald, Berkeley, Cal 

Invictus Worthe McCown, St. Louis 

Invictus Fred Patton, Philadelphia 

Invictus Frank Watts, Woolwich, England 
Louis Edgar Jones 

Rough Wind That Moanest Loud George Reimherr, New York 


A. Walter Kramer 


Michel Gusikoff, 
Ruth Ray, 


New 
New 


Eklog (Violin and Piano) 
Eklog (Violin and Piano) 


York 
York 


John W. Metcalf 


Jibiwanisi (Ojibway Love Song), 
Mrs, Charles Stuart Ayres, Sacramento, Cal 
The Cares of Yesterday Dorothy Wahlen, Beloit , Wis 
Love and Springtime ; Velma Richmond, San Jos 
Harold Vincent Milligan 
Storm Signals Harold Wagner, Beloit, Wi 


Francisco Di Nogero 


Muleteer 


My Love Is a 
Muleteer 


My Love Is a 


Delphine 
Pattersor 


March, Buffalo 


Eleanor Shippensburg, Pa 


Claude Warford 


Life’s Ecstasy Rosemary Pfaff, New York 
Life’s Ecstasy. ; Ralph Thomlinson, Brooklyn 
Life’s sesteey . ie mn William Stevenson, New York 
Life’s Ecstasy... John Arden, Paterson, N 

Approach of Night.. Mary Davis, Montclair, N. ) 
Approach of Night... Rae Russell Lauer, New York 


Approach of Night.. Gertrude McDermitt, Yonkers, N. Y 


Approach of Night... 
Thy Heart's a Rose 


Ethel Watkins, Greensboro, N. C. 
Gertrude MeDermitt, Haworth, N, J 
(Advertisement) 
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[ Musical Comedy -Drama- Motion Pictures 





Chis week is not unlike its predecessors. There are five 
w plays that will try their fate. Louis Mann, in “Nature’s 
bleman,” at the Apollo; “The Title,” at the Belmont; 
lhe Man's Name,” at the Republic; “Every Day,” at the 
Bijou 
CLOSINGS. 
Getting Gertie ’s Garter,” at the Republic, closed after 
teen weeks of only fair business, 
Fifty” survived only three weeks at the Hudson 


Burke STRANGERS.” 


The Six 
Biwu In “Tue INTIMATE 
Lillie Burke returned last week to the speaking stage and 


Broadway—better to say just off Broadway at the Henry 


Miller Theater—and proved to be as delightfully charming 
ind piquant as ever. The work chosen was Booth Tarking 
t Che Intimate Strangers,” a comedy in three acts 
And it is comedy straight through, and good comedy at 
that. It all comes about because Aunt Isabel (Miss Burke) 
and William Ames (Alfred Lunt) are stranded in a for 
iken junction, owing to the heavy storms which have made 
the railroads unpassable. When two good looking, decid 
edly interesting strangers are left in such a predicament, 
are liable to go far along the road to intimacy in the 

irse of some eighteen hours. The trouble all comes about 
cause Aunt Isabel has a niece, obviously at least sixty-five 
d a great-niece of nineteen, and the mere male stranger, 

{ course, cannot be expected to know that Aunt Isabel’s 
father married at the age of sixty-five a young lady of 


vteen and that Isabel was her child, Auntie is not adverse 
tu teasing him a litthe—or perhaps she was testing him. At 
any rate, she does everything to make herself appear older 
not in looks, but in the events with which she seems to be 

familiar and which took place so long ago. Miss Burke 
As the perplexed suitor, Alfred Lunt gave a 
fine interpretation of the role, keeping it from being that 
f a decidedly silly ass. Frances Howard, as Florence, 
played the part of the giddy flapper to perfection, and Glenn 


as ador able 


Hunter, as Johnnie White, was splendid. In fact, it was a 
remarkably fine cast throughout, with Charles Abbe, as the 
garrulous station master; Frank J. Kirk, as Henry, the 
hired man; Elizabeth Patterson, as Aunt Ellen, and Clare 
Weldon, as Mattie 


Instead of the orchestra, there was an Aeolian Vocalion 


ed in Act II, this being furnished by the Aeolian Com 

pan 
Tue STRAND. 

In commemoration of Armistice Week, a Victory Pageant, 
howing a Kineto review of the Victory parades in Lon 
don, Paris, New York, opened the program at the Strand 
last week rhis was followed by “Peace,” a tableaux with 
music, introducing for the first time Victor Herbert's “The 
Call of Peace Ihe beauty of this number was greatly 


enhanced by a most artistic setting, showing Kitty McLaugh 


lin, soprano, as Peace, while grouped about the foot of the 
platform on which she stood were the members of the 
Strand Male Quartet, in the familiar khaki and tin hats. 


he singing of both Miss McLaughlin and the quartet was 


Verdi Club Gives Caruso Memorial Musicale 


rhe first monthly musicale of the Verdi Club, Florence 
Foster Jenkins, founder and president, at the Hotel Wal 
dorf-Astoria, November 9, took the form of a Caruso 


Memorial, with unveiling of the oil portrait of the lamented 
tenor, painted by Robert Heinze. Caruso was an honorary 
member of the club, and had personally presented the presi 
dent with an autographed photograph of himself. This 
feature of the meeting was noted in the daily papers, the 
Daily News printing a quarter-page picture containing the 
portrait, Mrs. Jenkins, Guido Ciccolini and others, Florence 
Auer, the playwright, of “The Wanderer” company, read 
five poems composed by Adele Chester Deming for this 
occasion, and made the presentation, 

rhe president's announcements included mention of the 
opening social affair of the club (a dance at the MacDowell 
Club), called attention to this being the sixth year, and to 
the fact that a feature of the club was the presentation of 
novelties “We are creative, not imitative,” said she. 
(Strong applause.) Cellist Van Vliet and Clarence Adler 
plaved Rachmaninoff’s sonata, op, 19, a work of exceeding 
difficulty, but well worth the effort, in which the cellist’s 
noble tone and the absolute accuracy and musical spirit of 
the pianist were most notable. Mary Fabian (soprano, 
Philadelphia Opera Company) sang the “Bird Song” (Leon- 
cavallo) in a voice of pleasing timbre, showing dramatic 
instinct, and songs by moderns. Guido Ciccolini (Chicago 
Opera) sang Massenet’s “Elegie” and other songs, and was 
warmly applauded. Aldo Randegger performed his own 
‘Funeral March”: (in Caraso’s memory), and guests of 
honor of the occasion were Adele Chester Deming, Mr. and 
Mrs. Aldo Randegger, Edwin Markham (President of the 
Poetry Society of America), Herbert Whitney Tew, Mrs. 
William Minot Buttrick (club bride) and Mrs. Linzee Blag- 
den, of Schola Cantorum, A reception, with Edna Moreland 
as chairman, followed the affair. Officers of the club are: 
Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president; Mrs. 
Julian Edwards, honorary vice-president; Mme. Melchiorye 
Mauro-Cottone, first vice-president; Rosa Ponselle, second 
vice-president; Mimi Aguglia, third vice-president; Mrs. 
Charles J. Musante, fourth vice-president; Olga Carrara 
Pescia, fifth vice-president. 


Axman Sings Santuzza in Boston 
By special permission of Gatti-Casazza, the Metropolitan 
management permitted Gladys Axman to sing Santuzza with 
the Galio Opera Company in Boston, Wednesday, November 
16. Her success may be duly announced. 


Tirindelli Writes Score in Memory of Caruso 


In memory of his friend, Enrico Caruso, Pier Adolfo 
Tirindelli has written an orchestral composition, which he 
has called simply “Elegie.” This was played for the first 
time in public at a concert given by the orchestra of the 


of the same high standard which has made them favorites 
with Strand audiences. Norma Talmadge, in “The Won- 
derful Thing,” was the cinema feature, and for the pro- 
logue, Judson House, tenor, sang Thurban’s “Deep in Your 
Heart of Hearts,” with his accustomed beauty of tone and 
clarity of diction. Maria de la Torre, violinist, gave an 
excellent interpretation of the popular “Tambourin Chi- 
nois” of Kreisler, and in response to the insistent applause 
added the lovely “Chanson Indoue” of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Percy J. Starnes, Mus. Doc., and Ralph §. Brainard, or- 
ganists, played the solo which completed the program. 


Tue RIActo, 


Agnes Ayres and Rudolph Valentino, in the George Mel- 
ford production of Edith M. Hull’s popular novel, “The 
Sheik,” drew record breaking crowds to the Rialto last 
week. The book may be open to controversy; there can be 
no question about the excellence of the picture, the respecta- 
bility of the story, the remarkable beauty of the photography 
which is in evidence throughout. Some of the scenes made 
one catch his breath with pleasure at their sheer loveliness. 
The entire cast was splendid. In conjunction with the 
feature picture, Hugo Riesenfeld had arranged a program 
which was altogether commendable. To begin with, there 
was the sensuous beauty of the bacchanale from Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” played by the Rialto Or- 
chestra with Mr. Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting. 
Then Lillian Powell, the possessor of wonderful hands and 
arms, did an Oriental dance with her accustomed charm. 
Grace Hoffmann, soprano, has many admirers of her art, and 
her singing of the aria from Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Le Coq 
d'Or” called forth much applause. “Memories,” a pano- 
rama of the great figures of the war, and a Funny Face 
comedy completed the program. May JoHNson. 


New York Musical Attractions 


“Blossom Time” (musical comedy on the life of Franz 
Schubert), Ambassador Theater. 

“Bombo” (Al Jolson’s Revue), Jolson Theater. 

“Get Together” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Good Morning, Dearie” (musical comedy), 
Theater. 

“Music Box Revue” (with all-star cast), The Music Box. 

“Sally” (last season's phenomenal musical show), Am- 
sterdam Theater. 

“Shuffle Along” 
Theater. 

“The O'Brien Girl” (George M. Cohan's revue), Liberty 
Theater, 

“Tangerine” (musical comedy), Casino. 

“The Greenwich Village Follies of 1921” (spectacular 
revue), Shubert Theater. 

Feature Pictures THat Continue, * 

“What Do Men Want?” Lyric Theater. 

“Theodora,” Astor. 

“Peter Ibbetson,” Criterion. 


Globe 


(all-negro revue), Sixty-third Street 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music in the conservatory con- 
cert hall, November 10. Signor Tirindelli traveled with 
Caruso in Italy and was associated with him at Covent 
Garden for five years, during which time the famous tenor 
sang many of Tirindelli’s songs. 


Florence McManus on Pleasure Tour 


Florence McManus, American soprano, wife of the emi- 
nent cartoonist, George McManus, together with her illus- 
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FLORENCE McMANUS, 
American soprano. 





trious husband have been touring the States for about a 
month. While in Des Moines, Ia., Mr. and Mrs. McManus 
were guests of Senator Young for five days, and have been 
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AMUSEMENTS 
TIMES SQUARE THEATRE Eri Nov. 18 & Tu., Nov, 22, at 3 


Sun, Nights, Nov. 20 & 27, 8:30 


Ruth Draper 


Direct from Her Paris and London Successes in 
ORIGINAL CHARACTER SKETCHES 
Tickets $2.50 to 50c, Tour Mgt. James B, Pond, 50 E, 42d St., N.Y. 








“Hippodrome’s Greatest Show.”—Evening World. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S 6th Annual Wonder Show 


“GET TOGETHER” 


with a Cast of National Fame 
PRICES CUT IN TWO “gil: M's $1.00, EVE'S “Gi50 


B’way at 5ist St. 





World's Largest 
and foremost “Subway to Door” 
Motion Pic- CAPITOL EDW. BOWES, 
ture Palace Mng. Dir. 


Week Beginning Sunday, Nov. 20 


GOLDWYN Presents 


“POVERTY 9 RICHES” 


WITH A DISTINGUISHED CAST 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


ERNO RAPEE, Conductor 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
MARK 


Sv BAN DD Brestiray “ie “aren Street 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


Week Beginning Nov. 20 
in “THE THREE MUSKETEERS”’ 
Spoken Prologue Settings by John Wenger 


STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Carl Edouarde, Conductor 











Theatres under Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
Broadway at 


RIVOL 49th Street 


llace Gloria —.._. Elliott 
WeEID ““s WANSON DEXTER 


in “DON’T TELL EVERYTHING!” 


A Paramount Picture 


VICTORINA KRIGHER 


Premiere Danseuse, Moscow Opera 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahiberg and Emanuel Baer, Conductors 


RIALTO Times Square 


Triple Feature Bill 
“FIGHTIN’ |**La Tosca” 
MAD” with Pauline Frederick 


Reedited, with music 





“The Battle 
of Jutland”’ 


with Wm, Desmond | from the opera, Bronacts 
Wm. Lawrence |matched into its Eecoaas Sea 
Virginia Brown Faire | scenes. Fight cath 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau, Conductors 


CRITERION tives sausce | sixth weet 
ELSIE FERGUSON and WALLACE REID 


in “PETER IBBETSON’’ A Paramount Picture 


“The Enchanted Forest” ; 
Scenic Transformation by Nicholas DeLipsky 
Criterion Orchestra 


Victor Wagner and Drago Jovanovich, conducting 

















likewise honored by being the guests of Governor and 
Mrs. Kendall, Governor Allen of Kansas, as well as the 
Governor of Nebraska. Governor Allen was particularly 
solicitous and sent a personal invitation to the distinguished 
couple. Their stay in Chicago was of ten days duration 
and on arriving in St. Louis, they were entertained by 
twenty of St. Louis’ elite and their w ves at a dinner 
dance. An invitation as guests of honor in Kansas City 
was extended during the Foch celebration, while Mr. Mc- 
Manus had the distinction of being selected to assist the 
Mayor’s committee at the Foch-Pershing reception. 1 

While in Des Moines a vocal teacher and music critic 
on one of the daily papers solicited the opinion of Mrs. 
McManus regarding one of her pupils, a lyric soprano, 
young and pretty. Mrs. McManus was greatly impressed 
with the young lady’s beautiful voice and work, which she 
thought was the result of many years’ study, but was 
amazed when she learned that the girl had studied but four 
years, and with that teacher only. Mrs. McManus expresses 
herself as follows regarding the excellent work of this 
singing teacher: “That woman thought she had a wonder- 
ful find in her pupil, but I really am convinced that the 
pupil has a wonderful find in her teacher. She is a mar- 
vel, and out of place in Des Moines, and intends to come 
to Chicago or New York, where I know she will make 
more than money. She is a great teacher.” 

Mrs. McManus will soon return to the metropolis, where 
she will devote her time to the preparation of her concert 
programs. 


Sundelius Singing in Washington 
On November 7 Marie Sundelius appeared in recital at 
Louisville, Ky., and on November 15 she appeared in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a concert under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber Music Association. , 
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MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Regina, Saskatchewan, November 1, 1921—A_ loving 
tribute was paid to Caruso by the women of Regina’s Musi- 
cal Club, when in their rooms at El Rose Hall they held 

a “Caruso Commemoration.” Programs bearing the date 
of his birth and death were decorated with Italian colors, 
red and green, their club-room also was decorated with 
similar colors and a lecture-recital, illustrated a grama- 
phone, was given by one of their members, Mrs. J. H. 
McKechnie, and greatly enjoyed by all present. 

The Regina Choral Union has commenced rehearsals for 
the production of a cantata, “Golden Legend,” by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, which was composed especially for the 
Leeds Festival, England, 1898, the words of which were 
adapted by Joseph Bennett from Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem. 

For the first time in the history of Regina a splendid 
concert grand piano, a Steinway, has been imported into 
this city. The cost of said instrument was $3,550. The 
piano is that one which was used by Joseph Hofmann in 
his New York apartments. It has also been used by such 
artists as Paderewski, Harold Bauer, Rodolph Ganz, Percy 
Grainger, Ernest Hutcheson and others. The piano has 
been brought to Regina for concert purposes only, and so 
that high class artists coming to our city may secure it for 
their use. It supplies a long felt want, as hitherto there 
have been those who declined coming to Regina on account 
of the absence of such. Ernest Hutcheson, the great pian- 
ist, will be the first to play upon the piano mentioned in 
public. He is shortly to appear here in the Metropolitan 
Church, a beautiful building, admirably adapted for con- 
certs of this sort. 

Regina has a stadium which was built one or two years 
ago, but which is rather too large for concert purposes. 
Volume and tone are lost in the larger building, while in 
the Metropolitan each note sounds distinct and clear. 

The Metropolitan and First Baptist choirs in conjunction 
with each other will attempt a rendition of Brahms’ “Re- 
quiem” at an early date. . 

Clara Butt, contralto, will appear here soon under the 
auspices of the Women’s Musical Club of Regina. 

Musical ladies of Moose Jaw City, forty miles west of 
Regina, are showing great activity in regard to music. A 
club is being formed to be known as Women’s Musical 
Club of Moose Jaw. The membership will be limited to 
active and student members only. The following officers 
were elected : Mrs. Harry Brodie, president; Mabel Clarry, 
first vice-president; Mrs. T. M. Leask, second vice-presi- 


dent; Dorothy Dorell, secretary; Mrs. Alex Broadfoot, 
treasurer; Mrs. W. B. Riley, convener of program com- 
mittee. 


William Horton Maxwell, organist and choirmaster of 
St. John’s Church and conductor of Moose Jaw choral 
society, will open a studio soon in the Arthur block where 
he will teach voice, piano and accompanying. 

H. Arnett of Regina is the successful composer of 

“Western Song,” melody and words possessing stirring 
sentiment and “expressing the spirit of Canadian people.” 
Everywhere Mr. Arnett appears he receives hearty greetings. 
His songs are being sung by people of Saskatchewan and 
are to be recognized by the provincial normal schools. 

Music at the Metropolitan Church is seanstes by the 
people of this city as especially good. F. Kilmaster, 
Mus. Bac. F. C. C. O., is organist and RR His 
selections contain such numbers as “Pastoral,” Lemare; 
anthem, “All Ye That Cried Unto the Lord,” Mendels- 
sohn; cantilene, Salome; soprano solo, “O For a Closer 
Walk With God,” Birch; postlude, “Grand Choeur,” 
Salome. G. B 


Edmon Morris at Fayetteville Conservatory 


Edmon Morris, formerly dean of the School of Music at 
Converse College and who did such excellent work as di- 
rector of the Spartanburg Festival, now is director of the 
Fayetteville Conservatory of Music at Fayetteville, N. C 
Associated with him there is a faculty of six enthusiastic 
teachers who give high grade instruction in the tonal art. 
In addition to his duties at the conservatory, Mr. Morris has 
been in demand for lectures on choral singing and festival 
management. 


Ruffo, Scotney and Nyiregyhazi at Biltmore 


The second Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will be 
given Friday morning, November 18, in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Biltmore. The soloists on this occasion will 
be Titta Ruffo, baritone; Evelyn Scotney, soprano, and 
Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist. 





Fernanda’s Success in Mexico 


The American singer, Doria Fernanda, has been appear- 
ing with notable success in Mexico City. Out of the twelve 
operas produced to date she has appeared in nine, among 
them being “Mignon,” “Mefistofele,” “Madame Butterfly,” 
“Barber of Seville.” She recently was called upon by a 
delegation of students from the National Conservatory of 
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Music, who after presenting their compliments, congratu- 
lated her on her remarkable versatility, and also. commented 
upon the correct schooling which Miss Fernanda had evi- 
dently received. During the recent reorganization of the 
business management of the company Miss Fernanda was 
one of the first artists approached in regard to signing a 
new contract. 


Estelle Liebling Wins Ovation in Ann Arbor 


Estelle Liebling, soprano, shared honors with Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, at the initial concert in the series of orchestral 
programs which is being offered this season in Ann Arbor 
by the University Musical Society. Miss Liebling had 
never before been heard in Ann Arbor, but reports of her 
excellent musicianship had been received and music lovers 
of the university city awaited her coming with great ex- 
pectation. Nor were they disappointed for she more than 
justified all of the splendid things which have been written 
about her artistry. Mr. Gabrilowitsch had built an excep- 
tionally attractive program designed to meet the approval 
of the large body of students from the University of Michi- 
gan, who are always in attendance at musical events. He 
provided opportunity for Miss eae 2 to appear in two 
arias; first, one from “Etienne Marcel” (Saint-Saéns) and 
later one from ‘ ‘Conchita” (Zandonai), in both of which 
she gave of her best. She was greeted with rounds of 
applause from the large audience which was assembled. 
She sings with ease and sureness and with a musicianship 
which indicates that she possesses great natural talent which 
has been supplemented by excellent training. Unlike many 
great artists she does not find it necessary to depend upon 
externals, but gives her whole attention to an artistic in- 
terpretation of the work in hand. She possesses a beau- 
tiful velvety voice of clearness and of a particularly pleas- 
ing quality. It is robust and full and always under perfect 
control. She made many friends for herself in Ann Arbor. 
After each aria she was greeted with tremendous enthu- 
siasm and was obliged to return to- the stage many times 
before her audience would permit Mr. Gabrilowitsch to 
proceed with the rest of the orchestral numbers. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch and his band of players were received 
with like enthusiasm. They are old friends in Ann Arbor 
for they have appeared several times each season and so 
successful have been their.concerts that this year the Uni- 
versity Musical Society enriched their secondary series of 
concerts by including five programs by this distinguished 
group of players. Mr. Gabrilowitsch opened the program 
with Weber's overture, “Dei Freischiitz,” following which 
he offered with splendid style and musicianship Beethoven's 
eighth symphony, op. 93, in F major. Massenet’s overture, 
“Phédre,” was then performed and so great was the en- 
thusiasm that before proceeding with the rest of the formal 
program Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre” was also played. 
The program’ was brought to a close with a group of 
Brahms’ Hungarian dances. Altogether the concert was 
exceedingly attractive. 

The orchestra will appear four more times in the series 
and included in these programs will be solo numbers by 
Raoul Vidas, violinist; Mr. Gabrilowitsch in the capacity 
of pianist; Hans Kindler, violoncellist, and Bendetson 
Netzorg, pianist. 


Walter Damrosch Lectures 


Continuing his remarkably interesting series of talks 
(illustrated at the piano) on Wagner’s “Ring” operas, 
Walter Damrosch again held the unremitting attention of 
an audience that filled Aeolian Hall and were instructed, 
entertained, and edified by Mr. Damrosch’s knowledge, and 
his happy manner of presenting it without becoming merely 
analytical or pedantic. The “Siegfried” was the subject 
and its beauties were revealed fascinatingly. The speaker 
and his listeners were on terms of the most delightful sort. 


Thomas Yeltéeesn McClennan Dead 


Thomas Jefferson McClennan, father of Francis Mac- 
lennan, the operatic tenor and husband of Florence Easton, 
died on November 6 at Port Washington, L. I., in his 
seventy-sixth year. Mr. McClennan was born in Elmira, 
N. Y., but lived for considerable time in Bay City, Mich. 
His son was able to reach his bedside from abroad before 
he died. 


Ib. Be iosoale Father Passes Away 


Charles M. Devoe, father of James E. Devoe, the Detroit 
musical manager, died at his home in that city recently as 
the result of arterial affection. He was seventy-two years 
old and had lived in Detroit for the last forty years. His 
family includes Mrs. Devoe and his son. 


Eleanor Reynolds Singing with Chicago Opera 

Eleanor Reynolds recently returned from Europe, and 
after a short visit in New York left for Chicago, where 
she will sing contralto roles in Italian, German and French 
operas with the Chicago Opera Association. 
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LEVITZKI CAPTURES NEW ZEALAND 
Daniel Mayer with Him: 


(By Harcus PLIMMeR.) 


As I write this epistle to the Americans, Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, with his brother, Max Levitzki, civil engineer, of 
New York, and Daniel Meyer, manager, are enjoying the 
thermal delights of Whaka-rewarewa, at Rotorua. It is a 
joyous Sunday morning. The sun has bathed the strange 
scene with a golden haze which is only broken here and 
there by radiant puffs of silver steam shot skywards by the 
many geysers. There is a taint of sulphur in the air 
which one gets used to after a few glad hours—that black- 
ens stee: atid silver, «nd is naturally the curse of the board- 
ing-house keeper with any pride in her cutlery and E. P. 
ware. Daniel Mayer informed me casually that the read- 
ers of the Musicat Courrer would be glad to hear about 
Mischa, so exercising the privilege of one of your old 
correspondents on this side of the world I write words of 
truth. Mischa Levitzki’s tour of New Zealand only ex 
tended to three cities—Christchurch, Wellington and Auck- 
land—but his visits to those places were epoch-making as 
far as the pianistic art is concerned, His advent was, too, 
something in the nature of a test, for we had only recently 
had the Cherniavskys here (and Jan is among the best of 
pianists), and immediately preceding the visit Jascha Hei- 
fetz was bowing here to large houses. 

Levitzki, commencing with cultural works such as the 
organ fugues and toccatas of Bach and the Scarlatti music, 
worked through the Beethoven and Schumann and Mozart 
with such steady brilliancy and ineffable glamor that, by 
the time he reached his Chopin bracket and possibly a Liszt 
number—the more highly decorative music—he had his 
audience at his feet, and his final onslaught litted them 
into another world, such is the glorious beauty of his touch 
and tone, his glamorous sense of rhythm, and his deep in- 
tellectuality. He does not play to the gallery, but stands 
for musical legitimacy, devoid of all tricks am! manner 
isms. 

Levitzki won me over with his treatment of the “Ap- 
passionata” of Beethoven, and his scholarly playing of 
the Bach organ music, especially arranged for the piano- 
forte. Chopin in the hands of a world artist one almost 
takes for granted, requiring only delicacy of touch, speed, 
and a sound technic, but Levitzki gave us splendid poetic 
depths; he plumbed the poet-composer to the core of his 
soul in the nocturnes and preludes while the waltzes, the 
etudes, and the scherzos rained glittering cascades of dia- 
monds and rubies and pearls for the titivation of our 
memory for all time. When I die I hope to go 
where Mischa Levitzki goes. And I don’t know 
where that will be. They say he is a good boy, 
so I am hopeful. New Zealand is only a tiny mole 
on the broad bosom of the great Southern Pacific, but since 
Mischa came, Puapehu and Ngaruhoe have become active 
once more and the geysers at Wairakei and Rotorua can 
not spout with greater energy and enthusiasm than they are 
doing, bless 'em! . 

p Daniel Mayer i is looking about thirty-five, and is 
hitting the pimples off the local golf-balls wherever he 
goes. He says that Midland Hotel, Wellington, is the 
finest caravanserai in Australia, and that all good Ameri- 
cans should visit this country before they loosely apply the 
term “God’s Own Country” to the “Lang of the Spree and 
the Home of the Save. 


Wilson Lamb Pupil Gives Recital 

At the East Orange High School Auditorium, on Thurs 
day evening, November 3, Louetta Chatman, an advanced 
pupil of Wilson Lamb, gave an interesting rectial. She is 
the possessor of an excellent voice and sings with tast 
and skill. Her program was varied enough to make her test 
a severe one. It could readily be seen that she is under the 
guidance of an excellent teacher, and there is hardly a 
doubt but that before long she will make a success for her 
self in the musical world. 


Vecsey Wins Ovation in Boston 

Ferenc Vecsey received an ovation from the Boston 
public when he appeared there last Friday and Saturday 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The en 
tire press hailed him as a very great violinist and ex 
pressed its eager desire to hear him in his recital on De 
cember 2. One of the leading critics said he will then 
be able to find out whether Vecsey is to be classed with 
Kreisler or Heifetz. 


2000 Hear Annie Louise David in 
San Francisco 

Annie Louis David, harpist, was one of the artists selected 
to appear during Music Week at the Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Cal. Commenting upon her playing on November 
3 before 2,000 people, the Chronicle said: “A group of harp 
selections by Annie Louise David was a pleasing feature 
of the concert.” 





OPPORTUNITIES 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS—37-39-41 West 
Ninth Street (Stuyvesant 1321) and 125 
East 37th Street (Murray Hill 991). 
Suitable for a teacher having fastidious 
clientele. Vacancies at the Ninth Street 


104th street, New York, to sublet for af- 
ternoons; very reasonable. 
vocal lessons in exchange for accompany- 
ing. For appointment phone forenoons, 
Academy 3038. 


Will also give New York. 





branch; large and small studios, with or 
without private bath, $50 to $125 monthly. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for artist 


of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


VOCAL STUDENT desiring instruction, 
home and compensation will find oppor- 
in family of well known singing ie ee 


time by day or hours. Central location 
Two Steinway Concert Grand pianos. Ad 
dress “J. M. S.,” care Musica. Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, or telephone 
7528 Cathedral. 














Suitable for teachers and students, clubs, 
and ensemble work. Dependable hall and 
telephone service, with maid service avail- 
able. Studios with Steinway grand pianos 
to sublet on part time basis. Accommoda- 
tions for ensemble groups and clubs. 
Houses are located in best sections of New 
York. Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, pro- 
prietor. Office at 41 West Ninth Street, 
near Fifth Avenue. 





VOCAL STUDIO, large, attractive, cen- 
trally located near Subway, Broadway and 


desiting small apartment of living, bed- 
room, dressing room and bath. Located 
in center of musical district in well or- 
dered private home—fastidious appoint- 
ments and service—with breakfasts. Ap- 
ply “W. F.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York City. 








TEACHER, interested and experienced in 


training young women’s voices, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for study to girls of 
limited means. Address “S. C. P.,” care 





tunity Rr i ee ie 
teacher in return for limited duties. i. 
New York. 


Rice, 645 Madison Avenue, 
Phone Plaza 7483. 








STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by day or hours. 
Central location. Address “L. M. G.,” 
care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 
STUDIO PART TIME— Beautiful, well 


furnished, large studio to rent for part 











A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New York. 











Alexander Bloch Comments on Teaching 


Why are ‘playing the Pizzetti sonata again?” said 
Mr. Bloch, repeating the interviewer's question. “Well, first 
f all because we are convinced that it 1s great music. After 
playing it last year we put it regretfully aside. In the face 


of all the adverse criticism with which it was received we 
vere almost forced to believe that we had been mistaken in 
it. But this summer we tried it again and found it more 
heautiful than ever, We have played it after Beethoven 
and Brahms and still it does not sound cheap nor bombastic 
nor melodramatic nor tawdry. The glamor of novelty, so 
often the only thing to recommend new compositions, has 

mn off, but we still find it one of the most interesting 
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ALEXANDER BLOCH, 


violinist, 


since César Franck. Since it was almost uni- 
are playing it, of course, with a cer- 
The New York critics are, as a 
sincere, discriminating and perfectly fair 
One or two of them acclaimed Pizzetti 


violin sonatas 
versally condemned we 
tain amount of diffidence 
body, | believe, si 
in their judgments 


last year as a great composer 
“No, the sonata has no program, It was written during 
the war and is very likely colored by Pizzetti’s emotional 


reactions to the overwhelming horrors of that time; indeed, 
the title of the movement—"“Prayer for the Inno 
seems to me to refer to the innocent victims of the 
struggle, but since the composer himself has given us noth 
ing more definite to go on than that, | suppose we had better 
accept the work at its musical value.” 

In spite of the fact that his time is very much taken up 
with his teaching. Mr. Bloch has accepted a class at the 
Washington College of Music this year in addition to his 
work in New York. He is also busy with a new technical 
work, which will probably be published by Fischer in the 
spring 

“What, in 
asked next 

“Well,” smiled Mr. Bloch, “that is not so easy to answer 
but at any rate it isn’t, as so many people seem to imaging, 
simply pure luck. How often does one hear it said of an in- 
ternationally famous teacher: ‘Oh, it’s just luck. He made 
his reputation on one pupil, and since then he has had the 
talent of the world to choose from. Anyone can teach a 
genius.” Indeed, not. Anyone can not teach a genius. More 
talent has been spoiled by incompetent teaching than most 
people have any idea of. A teacher who has had nothing 
but mediocre talent to work with may still have tremendous 
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possibilities, but the chances are that if a genius should hap- 
pen to drift his way he will, in nine cases out of ten, not 
know what to do with him. He will either be so over- 
whelmed that, for fear of spoiling the budding personality, 
he will make the mistake of not attempting to restrain it in 
any way, or, if he happens to be a pedantic disciplinarian, 
he will commit the equally grave error of trying to mold his 
pupil into a replica of himself. To train a genius for the 
concert platform, a teacher must have had experience, 
preferably many years of experience, with exceptional tal- 
ents. He must respect the individuality of his pupil. He cannot 
force a gypsy temperament into lines of classic repose, even 
though his own bent be toward the classic; but he cannot; 
on the other hand, allow it to run wild. Experience, that 
is the thing—and a real love for teaching. The great solo- 
ist who condescends to take a few pupils in his spare time 
is not necessarily a great teacher. Neither is the unsuccess- 
ful soloist who would rather give lessons than play in an 
orchestra, but hates the work and most of his pupils. 
Neither, again, is the stern pedagogue I spoke of, who 
knows only one right way to interpret a composition—his 
own way 

“Every really great teacher learns something from each 
of his pupils because each of his lessons is a creative act 
and not a routine job. And because he learns, he grows. 
The man who has nothing to learn can never be a great 
master.” 


Rothwell ‘to Have Busy Season 


The standard of perfection to which Walter Rothwell, 
conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
has brought that organization in three seasons which he 
has been leading it, may be judged from the number of 
concerts scheduled for it this year in its home city and 
surrounding towns—no less than seventy-five, including 
fourteen Symphony concerts each on Friday afternoons 
and Saturday nights, as well as fourteen Sunday afternoon 
“Popular” concerts, all at the Auditorium. Eight con- 
certs will be played at various High School auditoriums, 
and three for the University of Southern California. 
Outlying towns of Southern California will hear the 
orchestra during engagements at San Diego and Pasa- 
dena four times each, in Santa Barbara three times, 
further in Redlands, Riverside, Long Beach, Pomona, 
Ontario, Hollywood and Santa Ana. There are also 
negotiations under way for an orchestra exchange be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco, probably in 
February. If arrangements can be completed, the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic will travel by the inland route 
to San Francisco and return by the coast line, appearing 
in the principal towns each way. Great interest is shown 
in the northern part of the State and especially in San 
Francisco to hear Mr. Rothwell and his orchestra. 


Jessie Duke-Richardson Activities 
Muskogee, Okla., papers published long accounts of the 
exhibitions given by students of Jessie Duke-Richardson 
in connection with the Oklahoma State Fair last month. 
The feature was a Bacchanale pageant, which enlisted the 
aid of Katherine and Eva Mary Bohannon, Mary Momyer, 
Isabelle Hutchinson, Winifred Blaine, Franchel Smith, 
Mary Adelaide Snyder, Delphi Lyon, Helen Brotherton, 
Dorothy Holcomb, Pauline Kline, Katherine Corbin, Nedra 
Russell, Maxine Downing, Katheririe Momyer, Fannie 
Braly, Arline Hutchinson, Irene Taylor, Elizabeth Corbin, 
Wynema Lusk, Maxine Monger, Nancy Howard, Lucy Ken- 
nedy, Edwina Sweatt, Julia Joyce Howell, Katherine Ru- 
pert, Idita Bohannon, Margaret White, Mesdames Hutch- 
inson, Latham, Smith, Wheeler, Kennedy and Anderson. 

At the request of R. P. Harrison and the patrons, prize 
winners in the classical dancing contest gave additional 
exhibits. On all sides there was heard enthusiastic praise 
for the work Mrs. Duke-Richardson is accomplishing. 

Interesting sidelights into her character are furnished 
in an article which appeared in the Muskogee Times-Dem- 
ocrat of October 7, which tells of her love of the culinary 
art and her fondness for children. The same article also 
declares that she is never too busy to find time to do the 
little things which help make life more pleasant and livable. 


Metropolitan’s Second Week 


For the second week of its season the Metropolitan Ope ra 
announces the following repertory: Monday, “Louise,” Far- 
rar, Harrold, Berat, Whitehill, Wolff ; Tuesday (Brooklyn), 
“Aida,” Ponselle, Matzenauer, Crimi, De Luca, Didur, 
Moranzoni; Wednesday, “Traviata,” Galli-Curci, Gigli, 
Danise, Moranzoni; Thursday (Thanksgiving Day), mati- 
nee, “Butterfly,” Farrar, Martinelli, Scotti, Moranzoni; 
evening, “Die Tote Stadt,” Jeritza, Harrold, Bodanzky ; 
Friday, “Mefistofele,” Alda, Easton, oo Mardones, Mo- 
ranzoni; Saturday, matinee, “Rigoletto,” Galli-Curci, Cham- 
lee, De Luca, Papi. The first Opera Concert, Sunday 
evening, November 20, will present “Pagliacci” and ‘ ‘Caval- 
leria” in concert form, with Peralta, Arden, Kingston, 
Chalmers, Sundelius, Crimi, Danise, Meader, Bamboschek 
and Moranzoni participating. 


Emil Telmanyi on Tour 
Emil Telmanyi, the Hungarian violinist, left New York 
immediately after his second New York recital to go on 
a southern tour which takes him to Mississippi, Tennessee 
and South Carolina. He will only return to New York 
to play a few eastern concerts and then returns to the west. 
He will appear in Chicago in December immediately 











November 17, 1921 
following his Minneapolis Symphony engagement, where 
he will play the Busoni concerto. This will be the first 
hearing of this master’s composition in America. 


High Praise for Ethelynde Smith 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, who is on a concert tour 
which extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, is 
meeting with success everywhere she appears. Recently 
she sang at St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, Ind., and con- 
firmed the excellent impression which she made there in 
1919. There were many recalls and added numbers. Edna 
Russell, of Chicago, played Miss Smith’s accompaniments 
at this recital. After an appearance in Granville, Ohio, the 
Denisonian stated that Miss Smith has remarkable technical 
skill, a faultlessly clear enunciation, and great purity of 
tone. In commenting on this same recital, a Newark, Ohio, 
paper stated that Miss Smith possesses a most pleasing 
stage presence, and captivated her audience with her last 
group of charming children’s songs. Karl Eschmann, di- 
rector of the School of Music at Denison University, 
Granville, acted as the soprano’s accompanist. 


Bach Music Given in Heidecksburg 

The mediaeval town of Heidecksburg, seat of the princes 
of Rudolstadt, in the heart of Thuringia, where formerly 
only the high aristocracy of Germany were guests, has ad- 
mitted ordinary mortals, music lovers and professional 
musicians within its walls for the purpose of conjuring up 
the atmosphere of bygone days, the days when Johann 
Sebastian Bach and his contemporaries supplied the spir- 
itual repasts of the princelings who made this ancient castle 
their home. Under the leadership of Music Director Ernst 
Wollong, compositions by the members of the Bach family 
and some of their contemporaries were performed in the 
magnificent baroque hall of the castle and in the old Town 
Church. 








Foch to Hear New Hadley Hymn 


The People’s Liberty Chorus, one thousand strong, will 
sing in the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, November 20, 
“The Marseillaise’ and the famous French war song 
“Madelon” in French in honor of Marshal Foch. The 
chorus will sing also a new hymn, “America to France,” by 
the American composer, Henry Hadley. The chorus will 
be accompanied by a symphony orchest-a composed of mem- 
bers of the Symphony Society of New York under the 
direction of L. Camilieri. 


A Few of Ruth Lloyd Kinney’s Dates 


On November 11 Ruth Lloyd Kinney, contralto, took 
part in the Armistice night program arranged by the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Club at the Bellevue-Stratford in 
Philadelphia. November 15 she was booked to appear for 
the Matinee Musical Club at the same hotel with the Rich- 
Kindler-Hammann Trio. Monday, November 21, Miss 
Kinney will sing for the Daughters of the Confederacy, 
and November 25 she will appear at the Presbyterian 
Conference at Witherspoon Hall, also in Philadelphia. 


Martino Pupils Honor Cavallini 

A reception was held on Sunday afternoon, November 6, 
by the pupils of Maestro Alfredo Martino in honor of the 
return to New York of Signor Cavallini from a successful 
tour with the Scotti Grand Opera Company. A musical 
program was provided by the pupils, refreshments were 
served, and their esteem for Cavallini was expressed in a 
beautiful floral tribute. 


Luncheon Given for Mrs. Chapman 
? 


A luncheon was given on Wednesday, November 2, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria by Mrs. Marshall O. Terry in honor 
of Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president of the Ru- 
binstein Club. The invited guests were the officers and 
directors of the organization which Mrs. Chapman heads. 


More Dates for Winifred Byrd 


Eugene, Medford, Astoria and Pendleton, all in Oregon, 
are the latest dates that have been settled for Winifred Byrd 
on her tour of the Northwest. Miss Byrd opens with three 
engagements that come in quick succession and with little 
time in between for social functions that have been arranged 
in her honor. 


Sundelius Sings to 2000 


Recently Marie Sundelius scored a signal success before 
a highly appreciative audience of 2,000 music lovers at the 
Salt Lake Tabernacle. At the close of her performance she 
was given an ovation and pronounced a “superb artist” by 
the newspapers. 
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